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THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE FRANKS CASKET 


ROFESSOR Napier, discussing the Franks Casket a quarter of a 
century ago, concluded with these words: 


PS huaallagirillin P< RA BBL HS 


I hope that these suggestions may have thrown some light on the mys- 
terious inscription on the Florence fragment, or at any rate may advance 
us nearer to its complete elucidation. A thoroughly satisfactory solution 
of all the problems connected with it is scarcely to be hoped for until we 
know to what the carving refers, who the actors, and what the scenes were 
thereon depicted.! 


i abana tat 


That was in 1900, and though many articles have since been 
written in various attempts to clear up the mystery of this quaint 
old piece of carved whale-bone, none of them have won general 
acceptance. 

In the present article I do not profess to give a “‘complete elucida- 
tion” of the inscription on the Florence fragment. Indeed, upon the 
philological aspects of the problem I am not venturing to speak at 
all; but I do believe it is possible to decide “‘to what the carving 
refers, who were the actors and what the scenes thereon depicted.” 
From the time of the discovery of the fragment of the casket in 
: the museum at Florence it has been generally believed that the 
scenes depicted on it have some connection with the saga of Sigurd 
‘ Dr. Séderberg, in annoucing his discovery, stated that the fragment 
showed “‘a representation of a scene from the Sigurd myth ex- 
plained by Runic inscriptions.’”? Indeed, no one seeing the figure of 
the horse bending over the tomb of a man could fail to recall the 
words of the Guthrunarkvitha (II, 5): 


The head of Grani was bowed to the grass, 
The steed knew well his master was slain.* 


1 An English Miscellany, in honor of Dr. F. J Furnivall, Oxford, 1900. 
? London Academy, Aug. 2, 189%, p. 90. 
5 Translation of H. A. Bellows, Oxford Univ. en 1926. 
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But is is overstating the case to say that the scene depicted on the 
casket is ‘“‘explained’”’ by this extremely obscure legend. Dr. Séder- 
berg was evidently speaking in general terms and did not intend to 
assume knowledge as to the meaning of “hos” or “‘erta,”’ or which 
of the two mounds in the picture was the “hermberge,”’ or what 
linguistic mysteries were contained in the words “‘risci,”’ ‘‘agl(?),”’ 
and “saerdmn.” 

In any case it is clear from Professor Napier’s statement quoted 
above that both he and Professor Ker, who was working with him, 
were still wholly perplexed in regard to these points. And Wadstein 
whose attempts to solve the mystery failed to win scholarly accep- 
tance,‘ labored in worse than Egyptian darkness. The interpreta- 
tion which he proposed serves a useful purpose in the warning which 
it gives to scholars not to forget the fundamental facts of human 
and equine anatomy in the earnestness of their efforts to say what 
is what and who is who inthisengraving. I quote the summary of 
Wadstein’s interpretation as given by Napier: 

The mound to the left is the tumulus where Sigfrid lies buried, the 
figure in man’s clothing seated thereon is Sigfrid’s horse, Grane, whilst 
the man standing in front of it is Hogne, the murderer of Sigfrid. The cen- 
ter of the picture again shows us the horse standing with his head bent 
down over a tumulus in the interior of which the dead Sigfrid can be seen. 
The figure to the right of the tumulus is Sigfrid’s wife, Guthrun, also 
mourning over the dead hero. It is night, and the scene is laid in a wood, 
indicated in the carving by the words risci, “darkness” and wudu respec- 
tively. Of the three figures to the right, the middle one is Brynhild, who 
is egging on Gunnar and Hogne to the slaughter of Sigfrid. (Joc. cit., 
p. 379.) 

It is difficult to treat this interpretation seriously. Beginning 
with the figures at the left of the picture, we note that there is no 
indication that anything or anyone is buried in the mound, which, 
so far as we can see, merely serves as a seat for the monster. At the 
same time the hermberge of the inscription apparently does refer to 
this mound, as it is the only one on which anyone or anything is 
obviously sitting. Nor is there any particular warrant for trans- 
lating hermberge by “‘sorrow-mound” ; it may quite as well be ren- 
dered ‘“‘harm-hill’’ or “‘ill mountain,’”’ a meaning which has an exact 
equivalent in the modern Scotch euphemism for Hell, i.e., “the ill 
place.” Again it is preposterous to regard the creature seated on the 
mound as a horse.® It isa monster of some sort having the head of a 

*See Eng Misc., p. 364, note 3. 

5 Wadatein, it is only fair to say, is not the only one to take the figure in this 
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wolf, or some similar animal, wings, human hands, the feet of a 
horse, and wearing some kind of a skirt. These peculiarities are 
not to be attributed to lack of observation of horse anatomy or 
lack of skill in drawing, since the middle group shows a very con- 
vincing normal horse. I regret to say that in this extraordinary 
vagary of interpretation, Wadstein is following no less an authority 
than Dr. Bradley! Finally, in suggesting that the man standing in 
front of this seated monster is Hogne, the murderer of Sigfrid, 
Wadstein fails to say what Hogne might be doing there with this 
masquerade edition of Grane. There is, so far as I know, no literary 
source for any such interview between Sigfrid’s horse and Sigfrid’s 
slayer. 

There are also difficulties in the way of accepting Wadstein’s 
interpretation of the group to the right, which according to him 
represents Brynhild “‘egging on Gunnar and Hoggne to the slaugh- 
ter.’ In the first place, he has already Sigfrid twice dead in the pic- 
ture, or at least, in two tombs; in the second place, the woman in 
this group shows no indication that she is inciting the two men, but 
appears instead to be in the grasp of the men, who are forcing her 
to do something. 

Not less amazing is the interpretation proposed by Grienberger.® 
I quote here the summary of his article given by Professor Francis 
C. Walker in his discussion of this side of the casket.’ 


He [Grienberger] thinks that the theme is the passion and death of 
Christ, and identifies in the middle group the sepulchre with Mary weeping 
on one side and the ass (of Palm Sunday) on the other. Between the two 
is the eucharistic cup, and above it the closely related word (morsel) ap- 
plied to the bread of the Last Supper. The words for rush* and wood he 
applies to the reed given to Christ in mockery, and to the “tree” on which 
He was crucified. 


To this interpretation of Grienberger’s, Professor Walker adds: 


The figure seated at the left would represent Christ’s flock seated on a 
hill, probably Calvary..... The bough at which this strange creature 
seems to be nibbling might represent a bitter something to be chewed. [!] 





sense. Many others, including Viétor, Grienberger, Boer, Walker, Poggi, and 
Imelmann, refer to it as a horse, or a man with a horse’s head, or a horse with a 
human body. 
6 Theodore von Greinberger, Zs. f. deut. Phil., XX XIII (1904), 409-21. 
7 Francis C. Walker, Washington Univ. Stud., I, 2 (1915), pp. 165-76. * 
‘He assures that the mystericus risct means rush. 
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The spearman facing the creature is a Roman soldier, possibly Longinus, 
whose spear pierced the Saviour’s side. 


Both Walker and Grienberger would identify the group at the 
right as Christ seized by the Jews, and Walker adds his belief 
that the central figure has near him “a curious curved stick” 
which he would identify with the myrrh carried by the third of 
the Magi. “This,” he says, ‘“‘would be a symbolic reference to the 
approaching death and burial, myrrh being used for embalming.”’ 
In commenting upon Grienberger’s interpretation, Walker ad- 
mits that the quadruped looks less like an ass than like a horse, 
and so he offers the following: ‘‘Horses were used in early Christian 
times in connection with tombs, though not more than other 
cattle. Such animals apparently represented the faithful in their 
temporal aspect, while birds symbolized the world freed from the 
bonds of flesh. The bird in this picture is either to be so taken, or 
to be identified with the phoenix, symbol of the Resurrection.” 

The translation that Walker offers is as follows: “Here sits the 
flock on the sorrow hill. (Calvary); endures distress as the Shepherd 
decreed for it. They mourned in sorrow and heart grief.”’ 

Since, however, neither Grienberger nor Walker have convinced 
me that the central figure is an ass, much less the particular ass of 
Palm Sunday, in conference with the Blessed Mother, who, so 
far as we know, never had any such conference with the ass; and 
since he certainly has not proved the monster at the left to be a 
horse or any other known symbol for the Flock of Christ; and since 
he has failed to suggest a reason for the challenging attitude of his 
supposed Longinus, I think it is possible to dismiss this interpreta- 
tion, interesting though it is. If it had been convincing, it would 
have been very ingenious. 

I return, therefore, to the Sigurd notion. I may say at once that 
I am here running a danger of committing the arch sin of scholar- 
ship, viz. using as a basis for further argument an assumption or 
hypothesis which hasn’t yet been,—perhaps cannot be—proved. 
There is, I suppose, no way of proving that the seated figure in 
the central tumulus is Sigurd, and that the horse bending over 
him is Grane, though, so far as I can find in the whole Norse 
mythology, there is no other horse weeping over a dead body. It 
is, moreover, a fact that persons were often buried in mounds near 
the place of their death, and these mounds were then filled with 
treasure. Thus Becwulf, of instance, was buried in a howe “at the 
ness hard by the Dragon’s Cave, Agantheow at Samsay, Hialmar 
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far from home.’ But of course I realize that there is no proof 
that the figure in the tumulus 7s dead. He may, as a friend of mine 
has suggested, have just crawled in there for a nap! One of my 
colleagues, Dr. Stephen Herben, has even suggested that this 
whole detail is no tomb at all, but a leaf turned upside down and 
that it might be interpreted as a symbol of fertility. The fact that 
the figure is seated and apparently only half drawn may account 
for this extreme skepticism. Elsewhere in this paper I give my 
explanation for the seated posture of this figure, but I should like 
to suggest here that it is possible that the legless state of the body 
is the artist’s attempt to show that the wolves, mentioned in the 
stanzas quoted below, had already begun their grim work. 

However, if we begin by assuming that this may be Sigurd and 
Grane and then find that the rest of the picture seems also to relate 
to the story of Sigurd’s death, then I think we have established at 
least a great probability that our initial assumption is right. 

In 1924-5 I had the good fortune to hear lectures on the Casket 
by Professor R. W. Chambers at the University of London, and I 
was at once intrigued both by the beauty and the mystery of the 
Bargello side. Professor Chambers, whose lecture was based on a 
very unsatisfactory photograph, was unconvinced by Dr. Séder- 
berg’s vague hint and was unwilling to accept the rather wide and 
wild guesses of Wadstein and others. Accordingly he was not in- 
clined to commit himself to any view beyond that expressed in the 
very discreet statements made in the article by Professors Napier 
and Ker. In this they made no claim to have established the iden- 
tity of any of the figures, nor did they hazard any guess as to the 
nature of the monster seated on the mound at the left of the pic- 
ture; and no theory was advanced as to the relation between the 
groups. Indeed, the whole article, with the exception of the inter- 
pretation of risci bita as ‘‘rush-biter,’’ was a model of scholarly 
restraint. 

Very shortly after these lectures, I went to Florence, in company 
with my friend Miss Storrs, and there we carefully examined this 
beautiful fragment. We decided quite certainly that the three 
figures at the right were not “engaged in conversation,” as they had 
been described by Professor Chambers in his lecture, but that the 
group represented a woman being led away from the tomb, for- 
cibly, by two men. The dress and coiffre indicated that the central 


® For an interesting account of these burial mounds are Vigfusson and Powell, 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 1, 415-417. 
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figure was not of the same sex as the two on either side, and it was 
plain that these two men were taking firm hold of her with both 
hands. If the horse was Grane and the tomb of the grave of Sigurd, 
it was, of course, easy to guess that the two men leading a woman 
from the tomb were Gunnar and Hogne. I quote here, for conveni- 
ence, the stanzas from the Guthrunarkvitha II that refer especially 


to this scene. 


4 From the Thing'® ran Grani with thundering feet, 
But thence did Sigurth himself come never; 
Covered with sweat was the saddle-bearer, 
Wont the warrior’s weight to bear. 


5 Weeping I [Guthrun] sought with Gani to speak, 
With tear-wet cheeks for the tale I asked; 
The head of Grani was bowed to the grass, 
The steed knew well his master was slain. 


6 Long I waited and pondered well 
Ere ever the king for tidings I asked. 


i. © & & + tty SD Ce & 1C Oe @ 468 Oe Oe OR 8 


7 His head bowed Gunnar, but Hogni told 
The news full sore of Sigurth slain; 
“‘Hewed to death at our hands he lies, 
Gotthorms’s slayer, given to wolves.” 


10 Few the words of Hogni were, 
Bitter his heart from heavy sorrow; 
“Greater, Guthrun, thy grief shall be 
If the ravens so my heart shall rend,” 


11 From him who spoke I [(Guthrun] turned me soon, 
In the woods to find what the wolves had left; 
Tears I had not nor wrung my hands, 
Nor wailing went, as other women, 
(When by Sigurth | slain I sat) 


12 Never so black had seemed the night 
As when in sorrow by Sigurth I sat; 
DE 5.4 6 6 owe oe & O40 as 6S 
21 Each [Gunnar and Hogni] to give me_ gifts was fain 


Gifts to give, and goodly speech; 
Comfort so for my sorrows great 
To bring they tried, but I trusted them not. 


© The death-Thing near Urd’s fountain. See u..low p. 345. 
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So fs < our interpretation agreed with the general hint thrown out 
by Dr. Séderberg. We returned to Professor Chambers with this 
theory, but he was skeptical of it. In the first place, it was too good 
to be true, and in the second place, he could not verify the correct- 
ness of our observations, and hence of our interpretation of the 
gestures of the right hand group, by means of his own very poor 
reproduction. So in the following summer, through the kindness of 
my friend, Miss Eleanor Follansbee, I secured excellent photo- 
graphs of the fragment, from one of which the accompanying plate 
has been made. One of these photographs I sent to Professor 
Chambers, who immediately upon receiving it, wrote to say that 
he accepted my interpretation of the right-hand group as 
representing, not three figures in conference but two figures 
seizing and leading away a third.“ Thus encouraged, I began 
browsing about in the saga materials assembled in the Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale® and also in the histories of Northern mythology, 
in the hope of clearing up the details of the story. Since the theme 
was the death of Sigurd, I turned to the myths of the world of the 
dead for a solution of the group at the left of the picture. And I 
found my clue in the following paragraph from Rydberg: 


Before the dead leave the thingstead near Urd’s fountain, something 
which obliterated the marks of earthly death has happened to those who 
are judged happy. Pale, cold, mute, and with the marks of the spirits of 
disease, they left Midgard and started on the Hel-way. They leave the 
death-Thing full of the warmth of life, with health, with speech, and more 
robust than they were on earth. The shades have become corporal. 
When those slain by the sword ride over the Gjoll to Urd’s fountain, 
scarcely a sound is heard under the hoofs of their horses; when they ride 
away from the fountain over Bifrost, the bridge resounds under the 
horses. The sagas of the middle ages have preserved, but at the same time 
demonized, the memory of how Hel’s inhabitants were endowed with more 
than human strength." 

In this passage Rydberg is speaking only of the Hell-ride, but 
after Bifrost there was a part of the journey that had to be made on 
foot. The references in Norse mythology to Hel-shoes, with em- 
phasis upon the notion of their importance to the dead, is abundant 
proof of this fact. As Rydberg says elsewhere ‘“‘Somewhere on the 


4 T have since discovered that this fact had previously been noted by Walker, 
but at that time neither Professor Chamders nor I had seen his article. 

2 Tr. Vigfusson and Powell, Oxford, 1883. 

% Teutonic Mythology by Viktor Rydberg... tr. by Rasmus B. Anderson, 
London, 1889, p. 350. 
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way the Hel-shoes must have been tried; those who ride to Valhal 
must then have been obliged to dismount.’ But they come in all 
their fighting gear. Again we are told, ‘“‘The dead should come well 
clad and ornamented. Warriors bring their weapons of attack and 
defence” (Rydberg, p. 344). That is, their spears and shields. 

Certainly we could not ask for a more complete analysis of the 
appearance, stature and gesture of the figure to the left of Grane. 
If Sigurd is pale, and mute, and shadowy in the tomb, he is cer- 
tainly robust and healthy as he finally presents himself at the 
entrance of Odainsaker.¥ 

We shall see presently, in the discussion of Saxo’s story of Had- 
ding, how similar this Hel-journey is to that of Hadding’s to the 
Gates of Odainsaker, but it may be interesting to note in passing 
that the topography of the place and the way thither is consistently 
recorded in many of the medieval sagas,—for instance in the Saga 
of Eric Vidforle* and Gorm’s Saga’’ and in the Frisian Saga of 
Adam of Bremen." 

If this much of our interpretation is correct, then the seated 
monster at the left is no longer a mystery, for he is precisely what 
would be at the entrance of Odainsaker. In other words, he is the 
dragon who guards the entrance to the regions of bliss. It is to him 
and to his domain that the Guthrun Song refers in its description of 
the drinking horn of the lower world: 


On the horn were all kinds of staves engraved and painted which I 
could not interpret: the Hadding-land’s long heath fish, unharvested ears 
of grain; and animal entrances.’* 


Guthrun, alas, was not the last person to find difficulty in interpret- 
ing this particular scene, whether it was depicted on the famous 
drinking horn of the lower world, or engraved by an unknown 
Christian artist of Pagan enthusiasms on one of the sides of the little 
box now known as the Franks Casket. It is again Rydberg who has 
solved the mystery of these lines: 


The Hadding-land is, as Sv. Egilson has already pointed out, a para- 
phrase of the lower world. The Paraphrase is based on the mythic account 


4 Tbid., p. 345. 

4% This word, variously spelled Odainsacer, Odainsaker, Odinsaker, Odinsacre, 
means “‘the-acre-of-the-not-dead” (Rydberg, p. 208). 

18 Rydberg (pp. 208-210) gives a summary of the account in the Flatey-book. 

1” Rydberg, pp. 212-213, and Saxo, Hist. Dan. viii. 

18 Rydberg, p. 217. 

1® Guthrun Sung ii, 21. Tr. by Rydberg, idid., >. 351. 
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known and mentioned by Saxo in regard to Hadding’s journey in Hel’s 
realm.”° Heath-fish is a paraphrase of the usual sort for serpent, dragon. 
Hence a lower-world dragon was engraved on the horn.” The dragon en- 
graved on the horn is that of the Hadding-land. Hadding-land, on the 
other hand, does not mean the whole lower world, but the regions of bliss 
visited by Hadding. Thus the dragon is such an one as Erik Vidforle’s 
saga had in mind. That the author did not himself invent his dragon, but 
found it in mythic records extant at the time, is demonstrated by So- 
larjod (54), where it is said that immense subterranean dragons come 
flying from the west—the opposite direction of that the shades have to 
take when they descend into the lower world—and obstruct ‘the street of 
the prince of spendour.’ 

The Hadding-land’s ‘unharvested ears of grain’ belong to the flora in- 
accessible to the devastations of frost, the flowers seen by Hadding in the 
blooming meadows of the world below (see below p. 348). The expression 
refers to the fact that the Hadding-land has not only imperishable flowers 
and fruits, but also fields of grain which do not require harvesting. Com- 
pare herewith what Voluspa says about the Odain’s-acre which in the re- 
generation of the earth rises from the lap of the sea: ‘unsown the fields 
yield the grain.’ 

Beside the heath-fish and the unharvested ears of grain, there were 
also seen on the Hadding-land horn dyra-innleith. Some interpreters 
assume that ‘animal entrails’ are meant by this expression. Others have 
translated it with ‘animal gaps.’ There is no authority that innieith ever 
meant entrails, nor could it be so used in a rhetorical-poetical sense, 
except by a very poor poet. Where we meet with the word it means a 
way, a way in, in contrast with wutleith, a way out. As both Gorm’s saga, 
and that of Erik Vidforle use it in regard to animals watching entrances 
in the lower world, this gives the expression its natural interpretation.” 

So much then is clear. The figure at the left of the picture is the 
winged, subterranean dragon from the west, part animal, part hu- 
man, who is guarding the entrance of the lower world, to which 
Sigurd, now corporal and robust, is approaching full armed. 

But we have not finished with this strange place. Miss Storrs, 
who examined the fragment with me in Florence, suggested that the 
small detail just above the eye of the dragon was the head of a 
bird, not merely an elaboration of the “imperishable flora,’ and at 
first we were inclined to regard this as a curious medieval echo of 


2° For this story, see below, p. 348. 

31 Rydberg discusses elsewhere, ibid. p. 287, more than one of these winged, 
subterranean dragons; Nidhog is one, described by Gylfaginning, and the dragon 
which, according to Eric Vidforle’s saga, obstructed the way to Odainsaker, is 
another. 

2 Rydberg, ibid., p. 352. 
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the “great Cackler” who laid the egg of the world, and who there- 
fore regarded himself as the owner of all the dead who were buried 
in it.4 Certainly the head seems to be in the act of delivering a very 
emphatic cackle! But the Song of Guthrun, one stanza of which is 
quoted above, gave the clue that established the identity of the bird 
beyond any reasonable doubt. It is certainly the head of the cock 
which crowed so lustily after it was wrung from its body, appar- 
ently for the express purpose of giving Hadding a sense of the eeri- 
ness of the place. The full story of Hadding’s strange adventure is 
given in the First Book of Saxo’s Danish History:* (p. 37-38 in 
Oliver Elton’s translation, London 1894) but the version here given 
is the summary given by Rydberg (ibid., p. 213) 


One winter’s day, while Hadding sat at the hearth, there arose out of 
the ground the form of a woman, who had her lap full. of cowbanes, and 
showed them as if she was about to ask whether the king would like to 
see that part of the world where in the midst of winter, so fresh flowers 
could bloom. Hadding desired this. Then she wrapped him in her mantle 
and carried him away down into the lower world. ‘The gods of the lower 
world,’ says Saxo, ‘must have determined that he should be transferred 
living to those places which are not to be sought until after death.’ In 
the beginning the journey was through a territory wrapped in darkness, 
fogs, and mists. Then Hadding perceived that they proceeded along a 
path ‘which is daily trod by the feet of walkers.’ The path led to a river, 
in whose rapids spears and other weapons were tossed about, and over 
which there was a bridge. Before reaching this river Hadding had seen 
from the path he travelled a region in which certain very noble beings were 
walking, dressed in beautiful frocks and purple mantles. Then the woman 
brought him to a plain which glittered as in sunshine... . and there 
grew the plants which she had shown him. This was one side of the river. 
On the other side there was bustle and activity. There Hadding saw two 
armies engaged in battle. They were, his fair guide explained to him, the 
souls of warriors who had fallen in battle and now imitated the sword 
games they played on earth. Continuing their journey, they reached a 
place surrounded by a wall, which was difficult to pass through or sur- 
mount. Nor did the woman make any effort to enter there, either alone 
or with him: ‘It would not have been possible for the smallest or thinnest 
physical being.’ They therefore returned the way they had come. But 
before this and while they stood near the wall, the woman demonstrated 
to Hadding by an experiment that the walled place had a strange nature. 


%3 See The Book of the Dead: The Papyrus of Ani, Tr. by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Medici Soc. London, 1913, I, 176 

* Pp. 37-38 in Oliver Elton’s translation, London 1894 but the version here 
given is the summary given by Rydberg, tbid., p. 213. 
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She jerked the head off a chicken which she had taken with her, and 
threw it over the wall, but the head came back to the neck of the chicken 
and with a distinct crow announced ‘that it had regained its life and 
breath.’ 


This, then, is the function of the crowing head of a bird at the 
entrance to Odainsaker; it identifies the place as the Entrance to 
the realms of bliss, and it lets the observer know what an eerie place 
it is. 

One part of the picture remains unexplained. This is the small 
figure at the right of the tomb. If it is Guthrun mourning over her 
dead husband, as Wadstein thinks, what is the significance of the 
staff or sceptre she carries in her hand? This is meaningless in the 
hands of the bereaved Guthrun. But there is another and better 
reason for discarding this interpretation: the particular beauty of 
this side of the casket is due, I think, to the artist’s ability to catch 
the emotional rhythms of his subjects. The wanness and helpless- 
ness of the ghost of Sigurd before he has passed over Bifrost, as 
compared with his robust vigour and capability as he presents him- 
self at the gates of Odainsaker; the touching sorrow of Grane; the 
stubborn refusal of Guthrun to be comforted by her relatives ;—all 
these spiritual gestures are made entirely convincing by the authen- 
tic rhythms that inform each figure of the piece. In view of the 
artist’s skill at depicting emotion in the other figures, it would be 
impossible to believe that the colourless figure with the sceptre at 
the right of the tomb is the leading lady of this tableau, the grief- 
stricken Guthrun. No, the person who presides over the Thing- 
stead at which the dead receive their judgments and in consequence 
of which, if they are fortunate, they are rejuvenated, given an 
eternal life as in the case of Sigurd,—this person is Urd, the dis of 
fate and death, or her later substitute, Loki’s daughter. Again I 
quote from Rydberg (ibid., p. 271): 


The goddess of the lower world, and particularly of its domain of bliss, 
was in the mythology . . . . the goddess of fate and death, Urd, also called 
Hel, when named after the country over which she ruled. In a local sense, 
the name Hel could be applied partly to the whole lower world, which 
rarely happened, partly to Urd’s and Mimer’s realms of bliss, which was 


% Note that Saxo does not actually say ‘“‘the head came back to the neck of the 
chicken;’’ he merely says it “‘came to life again and testified by a loud crow to its 
recovery of its breathing. There is certainly some connection between this strange 
cock of Saxo’s story and the “Sooty red cock” of the Voluspa (str. 42) which crow$ 
under the earth near Hel’s walls (see Rydberg p. 305). 
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more common, and Hel was then the opposite of Nifelhel, which was solely 
the home of misery and torture But when the lower world had 
been changed to a sort of hell, the name Hel, both in its local and its 
personal sense, must undergo a similar change and since Urd (the real 
Hel) was transferred to the heavens, there was nothing to hinder Gyl- 
faginning from substituting for the queen of the lower world Loki’s 
daughter cast down into Nifelhel, and giving her the name Hel and the 
sceptre over the whole lower world. 


An exactly similar situation to the one depicted on this engrav- 
ing is described in the poem Sonatorrek (str. 24). There, we are 
told that the skald Egil Skallagrimson, weary of life, closes his 
poem by saying that he sees the dis of death standing on the ness 
(Digraness) near the grave mound which conceals the dust of his 
father and of his sons, and is soon to receive him: 


The kinswoman of Njorve (the binder) 

of Odin’s (Tvegge’s) foes 

Stands on the ness. 

Then shall I, glad, 

with a good will, 

and without remorse, 

wait for Hel. (Tr. by Rydberg, p. 417) 
Rydberg adds: 


It goes without saying that the skald means a dis of death, Urd, or one of 
her messengers, with the words, ‘The Kinswoman of Njorve (the binder) 
of Odin’s foes,’ whom he, with the eye of presentment, sees standing on the 
family grave-mound on Digraness.* 


The identification of this figure with Urd gives us the location 
for the central part of the picture, and at the same time suggests 
an interpretation of the last unexplained detail, 7.e., the position 
of the figure in the tomb and the nature of the objects piled around 
him. If this person with the staff is Urd, then the scene is the 
subterranean Thingstead which was situated at Urd’s fountain, 
and from which the Guthrunarkvitha II tells us that Grane ran 
with thundering feet.?” It may even be that the foliage here repre- 
sents the third root of Igdrazil, which springs from Urd’s fountain. 


% For further discussion of the retation between Nipt Njorva and Urd see 
Rydberg, ibid., p 422. 

27 This is not the first time that Grane made a journey to the lower world. He 
probably at one time bore Volund himself. At all events, the way traversed by 
Volund from his own golden realm to the Wolfdales is, in the Voluntharkvitha (14) 
called Grane’s Way ... . see Rydberg, p. 664. 
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At all events, the Thingstead over which she presides is the end of 
the first part of the Hel journey which all the dead must take. 
Here he, the dead person, takes his place, seated upon the Norn 
stool and awaits his judgment, the result of which determines which 
of the three roads to eternity he is destined to travel; the one lead- 
ing to Asgard, the one to the subterranean regions of bliss, 
Odainsaker, or the third to the torments of Nifelhel.2* How long 
Sigurd had to sit on the benches of the Norns we do not know. 
From the Sun Song (51) we learn that the deceased skald came to 
the Norns,—that is to say, to Urd and her sisters,—and sat for 
nine days ‘4 norna stoli’’ before being permitted to continue 
his journey. The cause of delay was often the failure of the de- 
ceased to come supplied with “mal-runes.” In Sigurdrifumal (12) 
we read:?9 


Speech runes you must know if you do not wish that the strong one with 
consuming woe shall requite you for the injury you have caused. All those 
runes you must wind, weave, and place together in that Thing*® where the 
host of people go into the full judgments. 


In order to make the significance of this passage clear, I quote 
again from Rydberg: (p. 334) 

Several kinds of runes are mentioned in the Sigurdrifumal, all of a 
magic and wonderful kind. Among them are mal-runes (speech runes). 
They have their name from the fact that they are able to restore toa 


tongue mute or silenced in death the power to mala [i.e., to speak in their 
own defense]. 


Without these magic helps the tongue of the dead is—we are told 
in the Solarljod (12) ‘‘as dry as it were wood.’’*! ‘These mal-runes 
were—as is clear from the stanza quoted above from Sigurdrifumal 
(12)—placed in the barrow, or “‘howe.”” They were either woven 
in a tapestry or sampler, or “‘risted’’ on blocks of wood. According 
to Sigurdrifumal, they must be ‘‘wound, woven, and placed to- 
gether in the Thing where the host of people go into the full judg- 
ments”; but according to Saxo (1, 38) Hadding places under the 
tongue oi a dead man a piece of wood risted with runes.” 


28 Rydberg, p. 329 and p. 344. 

2° Translation from Rydberg, p. 33. 

3° Thing here seems to be used synonymously with the barrow in which the dead 
was buried. 

51 Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit., I, 205. 

® Rydberg, p. 334. 
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Now it is true that not many mortals had penetrated so deeply 
into the knowledge of runes as to have these precious words always 
at hand—or at tongue-tip; but Sigurd was very specially skilled 
in runes, for Brynhild had taught him. In the Lay of Gripi (65 ff.) 
Sigurd is told that Brynhild will teach him “every mystery (rune) 
that men wish to know, and to speak in every man’s tongue, 
healing and leech-craft.”** Accordingly, I am suggesting very 
tentatively that the little oblong blocks, which are piled up in 
something like a woven or brick-work pattern, are not, as I had 
always supposed, just a conventional representation of treasure, 
but the blocks of wood on which these mal-runes were risted. 
This would afford an interesting parallel to the situation described 
in the 19th strophe of the poem Sonatorrek, provided Rydberg’s 
interpretation of na mali as ‘‘speeches near at hand”’ is correct.¥ 
The old Egil Skallagrimson speaks of his son Gunnar and says, 
“‘A fatal fire of disease (fever?) snatched from the world a son of 
mine, of whom I know that he, careful as he was in regard to sinfui 
deeds, took care of himself for na mali,’’ that is, he had at hand a 
speech or magic word wherewith to defend himself against ac- 
cusation of injury. At all events, there seems to be no attempt to 
represent those objects prized by the warrior, which were regularly 
buried with the dead.* 

The interpretation of the picture is, therefore, complete. It is 
the Judgment of Sigurd. In the center he sits in the Thing on the 
norn-stool, surrounded by his mal-runes, awaiting the judgment 
of Urd, while Grane bends in sorrow over his barrow. On the right, 
his slayers are urging his bereaved wife to leave the sad place where 
she has been mourning in such intense and silent misery. Then we 
are to imagine that the judgment has been given. Since Sigurd 
is not a god, he will not take the road to Asgard, where, indeed, 
the gods were judged in another Thingstead altogether; and since, 
so far as we know, he had committed no ‘‘mortal sins,” he would 
not be destined for Nifelhel. Accordingly, he is given the Hel 
drink by which he is revived and re-invigorated to a greater degree 
of health and strength than ever he enjoyed on earth and given 
his weapons of offence and defence, shield and spear, and is sent 
rejoicing on his way to Odainsaker, the realms of bliss for deserv- 


% Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit., I, 287. 
“ Rydberg, p. 342. 
% Rydberg, p. 344, and Vigfusson and Powell, I, 418. 
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ing mortals. The gateway to these glittering fields is guarded by a 
winged dragon who feeds on the imperishable flora that character- 


‘ ized the place, and the bodyless cock crows lustily as a kind of 


eerie genius loci identifying the spot as Hel’s wall. 

Before leaving the discussion of the engraving inside the band 
of Runic inscriptions, one should note the presence of several small 
details that have been carved in the free spaces of the picture. 
These may or may not be Christian symbols. There is what seems 
to be a strangely ornamented 8; a chalice or orthodox shape; a 
bird, which may be the Holy Spirit in the likeness of a dove, 
though there is nothing to prove it so. It could, as a matter of 
fact, as well represent one of the “birds that were souls’ that are 
described in the Solar Ljod (83-84) as flying about Hel. Of 
course it may even be one of Odin’s ravens, though it seems rather 
isolated for that. There are also several triple endless knots which 
may be symbols of the Trinity. There is nothing fantastic in 
giving a Christian interpretation to these details, since the carver, 
if not a monk, was at least conversant with the “matter’’ of 
Christianity as well as the “matter” of antiquity, as is proved by 
his depicting the stories of the Magi, Romulus and Remus, and 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, besides the scenes from Norse 
legend on other sides of the Casket. 

Thus there is no part of the carving that does not fit into the 
pattern, nor is there any unexplained detail. Whatever difficulties 
are introduced into the problem through the Runic inscription— 
and they are very many and very stubborn—I feel that as far as 
the picture is concerned, the interpretation which I have given 
here is the correct one. 

ELEANOR GRACE CLARK 

Bryn Mawr College 


* Vigfusson and Powell, I, 205 
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XV 
CYNEWULF’S CHRIST 1665-1693. 


HE authorship of the twenty-nine lines following line 1664! of 

Cynewulf’s Christ in the Exeter Book is, in common with that 
of much Old English poetry, disputed. The lines are variously con- 
sidered an independent poem, the conclusion of Christ, and the 
beginning of Guthlac.? Since external evidence is, of course, entirely 
lacking, an effort will here be made to decide the authorship by 
means of internal evidence. 

The thought contained in Christ IV, as the disputed lines 1665- 
93 will for convenience be designated in this article, is much closer 
to that of the concluding passage of Christ III than it is to the 
beginning of Guthlac. Thomas Arnold’ has said that the line of 
thought of IV agrees in no way with that which marks the opening 
of Guthlac, while Gollancz,‘ who insists that IV is a prelude to 
Guthlac, finds it necessary to say that the ‘motives’ of IV are 
‘derived from the concluding portion of the Christ.’ 

It is, of course, possible, but not highly probably, that the resem- 
blance of line 1 of Guthlac to what seems to be a formula for the 
beginning of poems is purely accidental. The opening line of 
Guthlac is identical with that of Panther: Monge sindon geond mid- 
dangeard. Very similar also is line 1 of The Arts of Men: Fela bid 
on foldan fordgesfnra. Lines 1-63 of Guthlac, besides beginning 
with the formula, are sufficient prelude to the life of the saint, and 
Christ IV would simply be an unnecessary prelude to a prelude. 
Moreover, the motive of lines 1-63—even in these wicked times 
there are those who seek to keep God’s law—-is repeated at the 
beginning of Guthlac B (791-865), but it is noteworthy that there is 
no repetition of the thought contained in Christ IV. Upon the ba- 
sis of content it would seem therefore that Christ IV, which con- 
tinues the thought of the last part of Christ III, is more closely 
related to Christ III than it is to Guthlac. 

So far as connection of thought is concerned, the concluding pas- 
sage of Elene (1277>-1321) is less closely joined to what precedes it 
than is Christ IV to the final portion of Christ III. From a recital of 


1The numbering of lines and division into parts are according to Albert S. 
Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf, Boston, 1900. 

2 See Cook, of. cit., p. 225, for a summary of the main views. 

® Notes on Beowulf, Lond. and N. Y., 1898, p. 122. 

* Cynewulf’s Christ, London, 1892, p. 191. 
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how man’s lot becomes harder as old age approaches, the poet in 
Elene jumps to an account of purgatory. And when, in addition 
we consider the metrical difficulties to be encountered where the 
final paragraph is joined to the runic passage—préam forprycced in 
the first half-line being followed by Swd péos world eall gewited in 
the second—we actually have more grounds for doubting the au- 
thorship of Elene 1277-1321 than of Christ IV. There can, however, 
be little doubt concerning the authenticity of the last paragraph of 
Elene; I call attention to these circumstances merely to show that 
Cynewulf is capable of a transition of thought at the end of a poem. 
Not only is the conclusion of the Elene genuine, but it contains 
elements found in Christ IV. After describing purgatory, the poet 
says: 
Moton engla Fréan 

geséon, sigora God, [ble dsodene béod, 

asundrod fram synnum, sw4 sméte gold 

pet in wylme bid womma gehwylces 

purh ofnes f¥r all gec#lnsod, 

amered ond gemylted: sw4 bid para manna @lc 

ascyred and dscéaden scylda gehwylcre, 

déopra firena, purh pes domes ffr; 

médton ponne sidpan sybbe briican, 

éces €adwelan. Him bid engla Weard 

milde ond blide, pes Se hie mana gehwylc 

forsiwon, synna weorc, ond to Suna Metudes 

wordum cleopodon. (EI. 1307-19). 


With this may be compared: 


geogube briicad ond Godes miltsa. 

pider sd3festra siwla métun 

cuman efter cwealme, pa pe ér Cristes & 

l#rad ond l#sta3, ond his lof rzra%, 

oferwinnad pa dwyrgdan géstas, bigytad him wuldres reste.’ 
Hwider sceal pes monnes méd Astigan 

&r opbe efter, ponne hé his enne hér 

gést bigonge pat sé Gode mite 

womma cléne in geweald cuman? (Chr. 1685-93.) 


In each passage the Lord (1) shows mercy to (2) those who have 
praised him and (3) overcome evil, when (4) they have been 
purified. Although there is no direct mention of purgatory in 
Christ IV, womma ‘sléne (Chr. 1693) is so much like womma ge- 
hwylces- - - eall geclénsod (El. 1310-11) that it requires no 
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great straining to perceive the similarity. And as Cynewulf was 
undoubtedly familiar with the writings of the early Church Fa- 
thers,® ‘among whom the doctrine of a purgatory after the resur- 
rection found very general acceptance,” there is nothing to prevent 
our interpreting the following passage of Juliana as referring to the 
purgatory through which all must pass: 


sar eal gemon, 
synna wunde, be ic sib opbe é@r 
geworhte in worulde; pet ic wépig sceal 
téarum ménan; wes an tid td let 
pet ic yfeld#da #r gescomede, 
penden gést ond lic geador sipedan 
onsund on earde. (Jul. 709-15). 


The four elements enumerated above are also present in the con- 
clusion of The Fates of the A postles: 


Ah utu wé pé geornor td Gode cleopigan, 
sendan iisse béne on pa beorhtan gesceaft, 
pet wé pes botles briican mdtan, 

hames in héhdo. )ér is hihta mast, 

pér cyning engla cl&#num gilded 

léan unhwilen. Ni 4 his lof stande®, 
mycel ond mére, ond his miht seomab, 
éce ond edgiong, ofer ealle gesceaft. Finit. 


Here botles (117) and hdmes in héhSo (118) are strongly reminiscent 
of getimbru (Chr. 1682). While Christ IV may be superfluous at the 
end of Christ III, it yet contains such striking similarities to the 
conclusions of Elene, Juliana, and The Fates of the Apostles, that it 
must be admitted the thought it contains is entirely characteristic 
of Cynewuif. ; 

Cosijn’ regarded it as absurd to suppose that Cynewulf would 
end a long poem with a question, and accordingly he considered 
Christ IV an independent poem. All evidence, however, is in favor 
of Thorpe’s suggestion that hwider of line 1690 should be changed 
to pider. The poet has just said: 


pider sdSfestra siwla mdtun 
cuman efter cwealme. Chr. 1686-87. 


It is too much to believe that an Old English poet, even one much 


5 Carleton F. Brown, ‘“Cynewulf and Alcuin,” PMLA, XVIII (1903), 308-34. 
6 Tbid., p. 309. 
7 P. J. Cosijn, ‘Anglosaxonica IV’, P.B.B., XXIII (1898), 115. 
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inferior to Cynewulf, would take twenty-five lines to describe the 
heavenly rewards of the just and then ask where the just are des- 
tined to go after death. The circumstances in this passage are not 
those of Juliana 700-01, in which the poet expresses doubt con- 
cerning his own destination after death. Only a more profound 
sceptic that the author of Christ IV appears to be would inquire 
whither a man’s heart will rise if he has tended his soul so that, pure 
of sins, he might pass into God’s power. Upon the whole, then, we 
may say that upon the basis of content, Christ 1665-93 is the logi- 
cal conclusion to Chris¢ III. 

No one can be blamed for being sceptical as to the value of verbal 
reminiscences and parallel passages as a test of authorship, es- 
pecially when the selection to be judged is as short as Christ IV— 
twenty-nine lines. There are those who contend that parallels are 
merely accidental and are the result of similarity of subject matter 
However this may be, others have used parallel passages,® and I am 
therefore forced to present my findings along with theirs. Follow- 
ing is a discussion of the verbal reminiscences between Christ 
1665-93 and the works commonly attributed to Cynewulf: Christ 
I, II, III, Elene, Juliana, and The Fates of the Apostles. As there is 
so much diversity of opinion as to whether Cynewulf was actually 
the author of Christ I and III, the three parts of Christ will be 
considered separately. 

We have not far to seek for similarity, for the first hemistich has 
three parallels: 

Sé bid geféana fegrast, Chr. 1665 on geféan feger, Chr. 912 
pes pe hy swa fegre geféan [MS. 
gefeon}, Chr. 1294 
pone fégran geféan, El. 949. 


The second hemistich also has a parallel: 
ponne hY et frymde gemétad— zt frymSe gendm, Chr. 223; 
Chr. 1665 


as has the next: 


engel ond séo éadge sdwl; Chr. Dér is engla song, éadigra blis; 
1666 Chr. 1649 
pet hi on heofonrice hlitre dréa- 
mas, éadge mid englum, dgan 
métun. Chr. 1245-46. 


The dréamas of 1245 finds an echo in Chr. 1667. 
* See Adams, below. 
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The following parallels are especially significant: 
ofgiefeb hio pas eorpan wynne, pat hé ne forléose on pas l#nan 


forlted pas lénan dréamas, tid his dréames bléd, Chr. 
Chr. 1666-67 1585-86 
ponne eall péos l&ne gesceaft, Chr. 
842 


pet him Halig Gést losige purh 
leahtras on pas lénan tid. Chr. 
1557-58 

ond pas lénan gestréon, idle 
éhtwelan, ealle forhogodan. F. 
A. 83-4 

efter tohréosan léne lices fretewa, 
efne swa L toglided. F. A. 101- 
02 

F eghwim bid lene under lyfte; 
El. 1270-71.* 


Here we see Cynewulf presenting one of his favorite themes—the 
transitory nature of man and his possessions. That he liked to 
consider that riches shall vanish away, and that all is vanity, may 
be inferred from his having used it in all four of the runic passages.® 
From the nature and tone of these runic passages we may with some 
assurance assume that the idea found favor with him, although it 
was more or less commonplace.’ In addition to its being linked to 
the signatures, the wide distribution of the idea through the poems 
—Christ I, I, Ill, Elene, Juliana, and The Fates of the A postles— 
apparently links Christ IV to all parts of Cynewulf’s work. The 
concluding passage of Christ I, which depicts Christ rewarding the 
devout man who ascends to heaven, uses much the same language 
as that of Christ IV: 

Hé him pé@re lisse léan forgilded, 

se gehalgoda Hélend sylfa, 

efne in pim @5le pér hé ér ne cwom, 

in lifgendra londes wynne (Chr. 434-37). 


If Christ IV were the conclusion of Christ III, we would thus have 
marked similarity between the conclusion of the passage on the 
Advent and the conclusion of the passage on the Final Judgment. 


* The bold-face letters are used to represent the Runic characters in the 
original. 

® Besides the two quoted, see also Christ 804 ff. and Juliana 695 ff. 

10C, F. Brown, “The Autobiographical Element in the Cynewulfian Rune 
Passages,” Engl. Stud., XX XVIII (1907), 216-18. 
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Further resemblances in vocabulary which may be noted are: 


ond hio wip pam lice gedé#led. 
Chr. 1667 


hafad yldran had—Chr. 1668 
ond wuldres léoht torht ont¥ned. 
Chr. 1672-73 


ac pér bib engla dréam, sib, ond 
gesélignes, Chr. 1675-76 


pa pe his ddmas hér exfnad on 
eorpan. Chr. 1678-79 

pér se hyhsta ealra cyninga Cyning 
ceastrum wealded. Chr. 1680-81 


né pam fore yrmpum pe pér in 
wuniad, Chr. 1683 

geogube briicad ond Godes miltsa. 
Chr. 1685 


Da hyre saw[o]l weard alzded of 
lice, Jul. 669-70 

pa ged#led weard lif wid lice, 
F. A. 82-3 

se héanra had. Chr. 99 

ponon wuldres léoht, F. A. 61 


torht ontynde, El. 1249 
léoht ontYne, Chr. 27 
engla dréame, Chr. 102 


engla dréames, Chr. 1342, 1520 

Sib sceal gem#ne englum ond 
#ldum, Chr. 581-82 

Cwide eft onhwearf sdulum té 
sibbe, Chr. 618-19 

bid hyra meaht ond geféa swide 

geséliglic siwlum to gielde, Chr. 
1077-78 

ac pér symle ford synna léase 
dréam weardiad, .. . sibbum 
biswedede, Chr. 1640-43 

Sér is.... ges#lgum on swegle; 
sib biitan nipe, Chr. 1659 

sceolon pone ryhtan djm enne 

getfnan, Chr. 1368-69 

wid pone hyhstan Cyning, Jul. 
716 

ealra cyninga Cyning, Chr. 136, 
215, Jul. 289 

on pére pi scealt yrmpum lifgan, 
wunian in gewinne, Chr. 621-22 

S@r is....giogud bitan ylde; 
Chr. 1653 

Awo td ealdre engla gemadnan 
briicad mid blisse, Chr. 1645-46 

ac pér Cyninges gief[e] Awo bricad 
éadigra gedryht, Chr. 1662-63 

yrfes bricab Wuldorcyninges té 
widan feore. El. 1320-21 

pet hy purh miltse Meotudes 
genéson, Chr. 1254 

Ne purfon hi ponne td Meotude 
miltse gewénar, Chr. 1365 
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Pider sdSfestra siwla motun cu- 
man efter cwealme, Chr. 1686- 
87 

pa pe @r Cristes @ l#rad ond 
lestad, ond his lof r#rad, Cér. 
1687-88 


bigytad him wuldres reste.’ Chr. 
1689 

ponne hé his enne hér gést bi- 
gonge, Chr. 1691-92 

pet sé Gode mite womma cléne 
in geweald cuman? Chr. 1692-93 


sdule sddfestra, Chr. 53 


from Cristes #, Jul. 411 


ond his lof rérest, Jul. 48 

Ongan héo pa léran ond té lofe 
trymman folc of firenum, Jul. 
638-39 

Sér is....rest bitan gewinne; 
Chr. 1655 

Hé his sawle wlite georne bigonge 
on Godes willan, Chr. 1580-81 

womma féas, Chr. 1451 


pet in wylme bid womma ge- 
hwylces purh ofnes fyr eall 
geclénsod, El. 1310-11. 


In all, forty-seven resemblances have been given, of which four 
are from The Fates of the A postles, six from Juliana, five from Elene 
and thirty-two from Christ. There is, then, apparently great simi- 
larity in phrasing between Christ IV and Cynewulf’s accredited 
works. The distribution of the parallels further indicates that the 

| affinity between Christ IV and the rest of Christ is greater than that 

, between Christ IV and any other accredited poem. When we con- 
sider that of the thirty-two parallels from Christ, eight are from 
part I, four from part II, and twenty from part III, we see that the 
disputed lines are more closely linked to the lines immediately 
preceding them than to any other part of the accredited works. 

| That some of the verbal reminiscences quoted may be objected to 

on the ground that they are of slight value as tests of authorship 

‘ must be admitted; they do, however, indicate a noteworthy simi- 
larity of vocabulary, and are significant in that they indicate a 
close relationship between Christ IV and Christ III. 

The results of metrical tests applied to twenty-nine lines of Old 
English verse are perhaps by themselves inconclusive in proving 
the authorship of the lines in question. I include them, however, 
for the reason that I included verbal tests: others have attached 
importance to them, and I find it desirable to present my findings 
with theirs. In as much as Cynewulf’s poetry was undoubtedly 
composed in one dialect and translated into another, it will readily 
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be understood that it is unwise to attach too much importance to 
differences in metre. 

Metrically, Christ IV contains no verse for which a parallel can- 
not be found elsewhere in Cynewulf’s works. The passage is, how- 
ever, somewhat remarkable for the large percentage of swelled 
verses: 1665-67, 1669, and 1689. In such a poem as Judith ten 
swelled verses in fifty-eight consecutive half-lines is not at all 
unusual; lines 2-20 (omitting the incomplete first line) contain 
thirty-four swelled verses. The percentage of ten out of fifty-eight 
is, however, high for Cynewulf; but twenty-nine lines including 
Christ 1422-27 would contain ten swelled verses; twenty-nine lines 
including Christ 1377-85 would contain twelve swelled verses; and 
twenty-nine lines including Elene 582-89 would contain sixteen 
swelled verses. Thus it is seen that Christ IV, although noteworthy 
for the number of swelled verses it contains, does not contain a 
larger number than can be found in an equal number of lines in the 
accredited works. 

For the noteworthy verses of Christ IV numerous parallels can be 
cited. Line 1680°—pér se hjhsta—where the single vowel 7 is 
metrically equivalent to two syllables, has parallels: 


ponan hy God nghst, Chr. 535° 
leoSum onfén, Chr. 1031* 
ondweard g#5, Chr. 1070 
synfa men, Chr. 1082* 

td donne, Chr. 1288* 

ac hy td sid dod, Chr. 1567°. 


As 1666* stands in the manuscript, it is a swelled B: engel ond 
séo éadge sdwl. Schwarz expands sdwl to sdwol, '' and calls it a 
swelled A,’ as does Sievers. As, however, Sievers treats the 
swelled B as a comparatively rare type," and as 1666%, as it is 
written, is a swelled B, it might be well to give the parallels, which 
are: 

pam pe hafa3 wisne gepoht, Chr. 921> 
ac pér bid Dryhtne cad, Chr. 1049 
geaf ic pé ac meahta spéd, Chr. 1383> 


4 Franz Schwarz, Cynewulfs Anteil am Christ, Eine Metrische Untersuchung, 
(Kénigsberg Dissertation) Kénigsberg, 1905, p. 95. 

12 Thid., p. 64. 

8 E. Sievers, ‘Zur Rhythmik des Germanischen Alliterationsverses: III. Der 
Angelsichsische Schwellvers’, P.B.B., XII (1887), p. 461, 3a. 

4 Tbid., p. 470. 
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It is, of course, possible that séw/ should be expanded, but in view 
of the three parallels from Christ III, this is by no means certain. 
If séwl is expanded, the line becomes a swelled A, for which it is 
not necessary to cite parallels. Sievers would also consider as 
swelled B’s Christ 1208>, Elene 586" and 701°, which could all with 
equal justice be called ordinary B’s, and Christ 1427, which could 
equally well be a swelled E or a normal B. 

The first accent falling on a short syllable in a type C in the sec- 
ond half-line, as in 1683°—pe bér in wuniad—and 1688°—ond his 
lof rérad—has so many parallels throughout all of Cynewulf, that 
it cannot be considered a peculiarity. 

The first verse of 1665—Sé bid geféana fegrast—is noteworthy in 
that the alliterating syllable is absent from the swelled portion; 
parallels are Christ 1049*, 1359*, 1495*, and Elene 163°. 

Instances of metrical parallels could doubtlessly be multiplied, 
but those given are sufficient to show that Christ IV contains no 
metrical type not found elsewhere in Cynewulf. So far as groups of 
swelled verses in a corresponding number of lines are concerned, 
Christ IV is most closely related to Christ III and to Elene. Of the 
six instances of the use of a single vowel as a dissyllable, one is from 
Christ II and five are from Christ III. The parallels for 1666*, a 
swelled B (?), are from Christ III. Of the examples of the swell in 
the first half-line lacking the alliterating syllable, three are from 
Christ III and one is from Elene. Of the metrical parallels cited, 
none is from The Fates of the Apostles or Christ I. The majority of 
the parallels are from Christ III. 

| So far as parallels have any value, those given, by exactly con- 
firming the results of the examination of verbal parallels, further 
indicate the close connection between Christ IV and Cynewulf’s 
‘accredited works. The fact that the similarity is greater between 
Christ IV and Christ III than between Christ IV and any of the 
other poems, while not conclusive evidence, is a strong argument for 
the unity of Christ III and IV. But before going on to any more 
definite conclusion, we must examine the relationship between 
Christ IV and Guthlac A. As Arthur Adams" has collected the 
parallels, I will give his complete list: 
Sé bid geféana fegrast, Chr. 1665 t6 bam fegrestan heofonrices ge- 


féan, Guth. 808 
ofgiefeb hio pis eorpan wynne,  ofgiefan gnornende gréne beorgas 
Chr. 1666 Guth. 203 


u “Christ (2) 1665-93,” M.L.N., XXXI (1916), p. 240. 
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forl#ted pas l#nan dréamas, Chr. 
1667 
hafad yldran had—Chr. 1668 


Aabéoded him Godes £rende:—Chr. 
1669 


‘Na pi mést féran pider pi funda- 
dest longe ond geléme; Chr. 
1670-71 


ond wuldres léoht torht ontyned. 
Chr. 1672-73 
ac bér bip engla dréam, Chr. 1675 


pa pe his démas hér efnad on 
eorpan. Chr. 1678-79 

Det sind pa getimbru pe nd 
tydriad, Chr. 1683 


ac him bid lenge hi sél; Chr. 1684 


Pider sdSfestra siwla motun cu- 
man efter cwealme, Chr. 1686- 
87 

ond his lof rtra3, Chr. 1688 


pone grénan wong ofgiefan, Guth. 
448 

forlét longebas lénra dréama, 
Guth. 301 

onsyn ond eztwist yldran hades, 
Guth. 471 

oft purh reorde Abéad . . . Godes 
érendu, Guth. 131 

aboden hefde Godes 
Guth. 695 

siwul fundad of licfate ts pbim 
longan geféan, Guth. 1062 


érendu, 


td bam sdpan geféan sawel funda®, 
Guth. 1238 

wes mé swegles léoht torht on- 
tyned, Guth. 457 

dréama wyn dgan mid englum, 
Guth. 652 

and his bebodu léstan efnan on 
ele, Guth. 815 

pet ic of lyfte londa getimbru 
geséon meahte, Guth. 456 

tydrad pis banfet, Guth. 1239 

lufade hine and lérde hi geornor, 
Guth. 109 

swa sddfestra siwla métun... 
ip gestigan, Guth. 762 


S@r hé Dryhtnes lof reahte ond 
rérde, Guth. 130. 











Of the eighteen parallels given, thirteen are from Guthlac A and 
five from Guthlac B. Adams, seeking to prove that Christ IV is the 
prologue of Guthlac A, calls attention to the fact that ¢jdrian in the 
sense of ‘to become feeble, weak: decay’ is used in poetry only in 
Christ 1683 and Guthlac 1239. If the prevailing view that Cynewulf 
was the author of Guthlac B has any foundation, this circumstance 
would seem to indicate a relationship between Christ IV and 
Cynewulf, rather than between Christ IV and the supposedly non- 
Cynewulfian Guthlac .\. It therefore appears that Christ IV bears 
a closer verbal resemblance to Christ III than to Guthlac A. 

Single vowels split into dissyllables are found in Guthlac 34, 362 
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and 475. Sievers gives Guthlac 63* and 350° as swelled B’s,’* but 
there is no reason other than their proximity to swelled lines for 
calling them swelled, as they are in themselves normal B’s. Guthlac 
contains fifteen lines which omit the alliterating syllable from the 
swelled portion of the first hemistich, and twelve with it present. 
Fifty-five and five-tenths per cent. lack the alliterating syllable, 
which is much higher than Christ III with 12.5% and Christ IV with 
20%. A group of twenty-nine consecutive lines including Guthlac 
436-40 would contain ten swelled verses. Upon the whole, Christ 
IV is metrically closer to Christ III than to Guthlac A. 

Schwarz" points out that in Christ 1677 féore has a long é. He 
furthermore says that it is Cynewulf’s practice to consider the e of 
the inflected forms of mearh and feorh as short, but that the author 
of Christ III considers them long. This, however, is not a valid rea- 
son for deciding that Christ III is not by Cynewulf or that III and 
IV are by the same author, for short e occurs in an inflected form of 
feorh in Christ 1343 and 1543, and long é@ in Juliana 191 and 
508. 

Schwarz!® attaches great importance to the location of the 
conclusion of the sentence. According to him, Cynewulf ends a 
larger proportion of his sentences in the middle of the line than 
does the author of Christ III. In Christ IV there are two full stops 
in the middle of the line and six at the end. The twenty-nine lines 
of Christ III immediately preceding Christ IV have one full stop in 
the middle of the line and four at the end. The first twenty-nine 
lines of Guthlac have four in the middle and two at the end. If this 
is a dependable test, the results indicate that Christ IV is closer to 
Christ III than to Guthlac. It, moreover, confirms the results of all 
the other tests that have been applied, and leads to the conclusion 
that Christ IV must be by the author of Christ III. 

Whether or not the author of Christ IV was Cynewulf is more 
difficult to decide. After discussing rime and assonance in Cyne- 
wulf, Schwarz'® says that the author of Christ IV either knew noth- 
ing of rime as an artistic device or did not value it, else he would 
not have written verse 1688: /érad ond léstad ond his lof réra®. 
However this may be, the play on @ proves that the poet had an ear 
for assonance, at least: 


16 Sievers, op. cit., pp. 471, 472. 
17 Schwarz, op. cit., p. 96. 

18 Tbid., 85 ff. y 

19 Tbid., p. 81. 
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pa pe #r Cristes # 
l#rad ond léstad, ond his lof réra3, 
oferwinnad pa Adwyrgdan géstas, bigytad him wuldres reste.’ 
(Chr. 1687-89). 


The general resemblance of Christ IV to Cynewulf’s accredited 
poems might be accounted for on the ground that there was a 
Cynewulfian school of poetry, and that IV was written by a disciple 
of Cynewulf. By being thoroughly familiar with Cynewulf’s 
poetry, a follower would be able to write in Cynewulf’s style, and 
he would not unlikely treat the same matter. Or the resemblance 
might be accounted for on the ground that ‘the language of poetry 
seems to have been to a certain extent identical all over England, a 
kind of more cr less artifical dialect, absorbing forms and words 
from the different parts of the country where poetry was composed 
"PP 

Cook, after summing up the arguments of his predecessors for 
and against the Cynewulfian authorship of Christ III, gives eight- 
een reasons for believing that Cynewulf was actually the author of 
III. An account of the grammatical phenomena likewise conduces 
to the belief that III is by the author of I and II.” By different 
tests Schwarz arrives at the opposite conclusion. He divides the 
five metrical types into ninety sub-types and computes the per- 
centage of occurrence of each sub-type in Christ I, II, and III; he 
also examines anacrusis, swelled verses, alliteration, rime, style, the 
metrical relationship between the two half-lines in a long line, 
inflected forms of feorh and mearh, etc., in the three parts of Christ, 
Elene, and Juliana, and is convinced that the three parts of Christ 
are by three different authors.” Gerould, in refuting arguments ad- 
vanced by Binz" to prove that Christ III was a translation of a lost 
Old Saxon poem, dismisses Schwarz with: 


The Sievers types with certain modifications are accepted by most 
members of the interested scholarly world, but they are rather a con- 
venience in classification than an explanation of aay intentional method 


20 Otto Jesperson, Growth and Structure of the English Language, 4th ed., N. Y., 
1923, p. 55. 

21 Cook, op. cit., pp. xxi-xxv. 

2 Ibid., pp. xlvi-li. 

33 Schwarz, op. cit. 

4 Gustav Binz, Untersuchung zum Altenglischen Sogenannten Christ: Festschrift 
zur 49'en Versammlung Deutscher Philolozen und Schulminner, Basel, 1907, pp. 
181-197, ) 
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on the part of the OE. poets.’ When they are divided into a long series 
of sub-varieties, they become merely an exercise of the wits.” 


A metrical examination was performed by Mather,?* who did not, 
however, subdivide the metrical types. The results of his examina- 
tion are that Christ I, II, and III are all by Cynewulf. Differences 
in metre such as those to which Schwarz attaches importance could 
be explained by Sievers’ suggestion®’ that there was an interval of 
time between the composition of II and III. This theory not only 
allows us to explain the metrical differences, but also provides an 
explanation for the position of the runes in what is now the middle 
of the poem. It is certainly possible that Cynewulf might have 
written three separate, but closely related poems, which were not 
brought together to form a single long poem until the Exeter Book 
was compiled. Brown, ina review of Binz’s article, concludes, after 
examining the number of occurrences of be- and 6i- in Christ I, II, 
and III, that the three parts of the poem had circulated separately 
previous to the compilation of the Exeter Book.”* 

It might be objected that if parts I and III were separate com- 
positions by Cynewulf, they should contain runic signatures. But 
as the majority of Old English poems are unsigned, we are hardly 
warranted in assuming that Cynewulf was incapable of writing an 
unsigned poem. Trautmann”® assigns III to the period between 700 
and 740 and II to 740-780. This chronology fits in with the dates 
assigned to Cynewulf; if he was installed as bishop of Lindisfarne 
in 740, it is possible that he might have written III some time be- 
fore his installation and II some time after. There is certainly unity 
of mood in the Christ, as Smithson*® points out: 


In the Christ we may not look for the unity that lies in a single action 
with its beginning, its middle, and its end. Since the Christ is not narra- 
tion, since it does not arouse in us the feeling of suspense as to the event 
or outcome of the whole, we can look for the lyric unity alone. This is the 
unity of mood that is more easily felt than formulated. That the noem 
as a whole has this unity cannot be doubted. Its one predominating mood 
is the spirit of Advent, of the three-fold coming of Christ to men, through 


% Gordon Hall Gerould, ‘“‘Studies in the Christ,” Engl. Stud., XLI (1909-10), 12. 

% Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., ““The Cynewulfian Question from a Metrical 
Point of View,” M.L.N., VII (1892), 192-212. 

37 Sievers, op. cit., p. 456. 

%8 Engl. Stud., XLV (1912), 96. 

29 Moritz Trautmann, Kynewulf der Bischof und Dichter, Bonn, 1893, p. 122. 


3° George Arnold Smithson, Tite Old English Christian Epic, (Univ. of Calif. 


Pubs. in Modern Philol. I), 1910, p. 325. 
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the Virgin birth, through the faith of the believer, and through the final 
judgment. That the general unity of the whole has not always been recog- 
nized, that the three main parts of the poem have been regarded as sepa- 
rate entities, can be due only to the fact that students have failed to 
recognize the existence of the force of that unity which is of mood alone.™ 


It would seem therefore that the reasons for believing that 
Christ III is by Cynewulf are better than those for believing that it 
is not. And as the reasons for believing that Christ IV is the con- 
clusion of Christ III are better than those for believing that it is not, 
there seems to be no valid reason why Christ IV should not be as- 
cribed to Cynewulf. 

EpwWIN J. Howarp 


Beloit College 


%1 To this paragraph Smithson appends the footnote: “I am not attempting to 
prove that the poem does not show traces of different hands. Differences in style 
may be due to copyists. The general unity of tone is manifest.” (p. 325). 
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XVI 
THE SYNTAX OF THE, AND OE PON MA PE 


HE remarkable construction referred to in the title,' on ma 

pe, pon léofre pe, etc., was first studied by the present writer in 
a previous article (MLN XLI, 300-313). There, by bringing to- 
gether some twenty occurrences from different OE writings, prose 
and poetry both early and late, it was shown that the construction 
was something more than the sporadic expression it had previously 
been thought to be. Its wide-spread use in OE and the fact that 
different adjectives and adverbs occurred in the construction (e.g. 
néar, léofre, betran, swidur, 5, etc.) showed that it was not con- 
fined to one time or one place or one writer. So far as the evidence 
in that article went the construction was used as a subordinate con- 
junction equivalent to ¢han in the comparison of inequality, follow- 
ing only negative main clauses. 

A theory concerning the origin and syntax of this locution was 
also presented, and the opinion advanced that the complete idiom, 
that is, demonstrative+comparative+relative particle as used in 
the comparison of inequality, was peculiar to English, certainly 
occurring in no other Germanic language and, so far as the writer 
knew, in no other IE language. That analysis was, apparently, the 
first recognition of the idiom and the first attempt to study it asa 
whole. 

The present article will complete the writer’s study of this con- 
struction by setting forth its full distribution, every extant occur- 
rence in OE being presented in the effort to determine accurately 
the strength of the idiom and to describe its nature and function. 
The interpretation is, of course, secondary to establishing the idiom 
itself, but since a recent confirmation of the analysis given in the 
earlier article has appeared from an unexpected quarter, it may not 
be out of place here to bring that opinion to bear upon the general 
problem, and to glance briefly at the syntax again. 


PART I: STATISTICS 
First, the statistics. Looked at over the whole extent of the OE 
writings, our construction appears quite formidable, the total being 
sixty-seven examples.?, The impression got by reading casually 
1 For convenience the whole construction will be referred to as jon md pe, 
although any adjective cr adverb may stand in place of md. 


2 The present compilation embraces the occurrences presented in the former 
article, and is therefore complete in itself. 
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through the literature may even seem to magnify this number, for 
the same succession of words is often encountered in other construc- 
tions. For instance, one must be careful not to confuse the locution 
under observation in this study with the expression of proportion: 
Werferd’s Dialogues (Hecht) 311, 12: pet pa godan gefean py ma pe hi 
geseod eac pa mid heom blissian pe hi er lufodon on eordan. ‘““The good 
will enjoy heaven the more, as they see those whom they loved formerly 
on earth enjoying it with them.” (Without a second comparative.) 
Alfred’s Gregory’s Past. Care, 435, 2: Ac hi beod pes pe lator pe hi oftor 
ymbpeahtiad. “But they will be that much the later, as they more often 
deliberate; i.e., “the more they deliberate the later they will be.’”’ (Notice 
second comparative.) 
Genesis 1325: Symle bid py heardra, pe hit hreoh weter, 

swearte sestreamas, swidor beatad. 
“It (cement): becomes harder and harder as the turbulent waters, the dark 
currents, beat against it more violently.’’ (Notice second comparative.) 


nor with the expression of temporal or causal relation: 


Beowulf 1436: He on holme wes 
sundes pe senra, de hyne swylt fornam. 
“He was the slower in swimming, as (temporal ?)* death seized him.” 


nor with the simple relative: 
Salomon and Saturnus 242: 
Bald bid se Se onbyreged boca creftes: 
symle bid de wisra, de hira geweald hafad. 
“He is ever the wiser, who has the power (to read).” 


One form of our construction, namely, jon lés pe, py lés pe, 
became sterotyped as a subordinate conjunction in OE. As such, it 
underwent a semantic shift, which is usual in the development of all 
conjunctions (Cf. my Comparison of Inequality, Appendix B). In 
that function it came to mean “‘lest”’ even in early OE, losing all 
consciousness of comparison, and thus it passed out of the free, 
conscious use of our idiom. Through frequent use it lost its “‘sign’”’ 
of subordination, the particle je, as did eventually all subordinate 
conjunctions, so that in the recorded speech of the OE period Jj 
lés occurs about as frequently as Jj /és pe in the meaning ‘“‘lest.”’ 


3 Klaeber, in his edition of Beowulf, p. 382, favors a causal relationship here, 
“because death seized him.”” Both are possible translations of the particle, but the 
context seems decideflly to call for the temporal shade of meaning. Some translators 
have read a touch of Germanic humor (!) into these lines, but it clearly means that 
as death seized him the creature was slower and slower in his swimming. 
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4ilfric’s Genesis 44, 34 (Crawford, p. 195): Ne dear ic ham faran butan 
pam cnapan, pe les pe ic geseo mines feder sarnysse. “I dare not return 
home without the boy lest I should witness my father’s despair.” Non 
enim possum redire ad patrem meum, absente puero: ne calamitatis, que 
oppressura est patrem meum, testis assistam. 


Such occurrences as this, even though they originated in the con- 
struction here studied, have not been cited as examples of our idiom. 
Only those in which /és retains its true comparative force have 
been included, for example, 

Alfred’s Boethius (Sedgefield) 81, 14: Swa pet Sere sawle py lesse ne 
bid on 3am lestan fingre Je on eallum pam lichoman. “So that not less 
of the soul exists in the little finger than in the entire body.” The Latin, 
Book III, Met. 9 has no corresponding sentence. 


To point out the significance of these statistics and to make them 
available for comparison with related phenomena, a system of 
classification has been devised. There are two great divisions. The 
first contains those examples in which the verb of the subordinate 
clause introduced by the conjunction, pon - - -pe, is definitely ex- 
pressed; the second contains those examples in which that verb is 
not expressed although clearly understood. Under each head sub- 
divisions are made for the poetry and the prose. Further, under the 
second main head a recognition of mode has been found necessary 
according as it is indicative, subjunctive, or indeterminate. A last 
subdivision depends upon the form of the demonstrative pronoun, 


the order being, bon pé, }F (pi). 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TABLE OF TExTS CITED 

The particular editions used, with appropriate abbreviations, are 
named in a list herewith, so that space may be saved in the cita- 
tions. Whenever a Latin source or parallel is available, it has been 
quoted after the OE. Since the investigation covers all the extant 
OE writings, it would not be considerate on the part of the present 
writer to name all the texts that were read with a negative result. 
A complete list of them may be found in the present writer’s Ger- 
manic Case of Comparison (LSA Monograph IV). Suffice it to say 
that all OE texts not mentioned in the present article make no use 
of the’construction under observation. 

Poetry: Daniel, Meters of Boethius, and Whale: Grein-Wiilker.-Bibliothek der 
angelsichsischen Poesie. Leipzig (Wigand) 1894 ff. 

lfric’s Homilies = Thorpe, B.—£lfric’s Homilies. London (ZElfric Soc.) 1844-6. 

4ilfric’s Grammar =Zupitza, J.—£lfric’s Grammatik. Berlin, 1880. 
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Aifric’s Lives=Skeat, W. W.—£lfric’s Lives of the Saints. EETS 82 & 114. 

Alfric’s Sigewulfi= Mitchell, F. H.—/Elfric’s Sigewulfi Interrogationes in 
Genesin. Zurich, 1888. 

Alfred’s Soliloquies =Endter, W.—Kénig Alfreds Soliloquien ‘ies Augustinus. 
A-S Prosa, Vol. 11. (Latin source included.) 

A-S A pothegms = Kemble, J. M.—Dialogues of Salomon and Saturnus. London, 
1848. 
Boethius = Sedgefield, W. J—OE Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy. Oxford, 
1899. (Latin: Peiper, R.—Boetii Phil. Consol. Leipzig, 1871.) 

Byrhtferd’s Handboc = Kluge, F.—Byrhtferd’s Handboc, Anglia VIII, 298-337. 

Chrodegang’s Rule= Napier, A.—Rule of Chrodegang, etc. EETS 150 (1914). 

Chronicle = Earle and Plummer.—Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel. Oxford, 
1892. 

Devil and Hermiit= Kemble, J. M.—Same as above. 

Edgar’s Canon of Penitents= Thorpe, B.—Ancient Laws and Institutes. London, 
1840. 

Laws of the Anglo-Saxons =Liebermann, F.—Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 
Halle, 1903 ff. 

Leechdoms = Cockayne, T. O.—Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft. 3 vols. 
Rolls Series, London, 1864. 

Martyrology = Herzfeld, G—An OE Martyrology. EETS 116. 

Pastoral Care = Sweet, H.—Alfred’s Gregory’s Pastoral Care. EETS 45 and 50. 
(Latin: Bramley, H. R.—S. Gregorii Magni Regulae Pastoralis Liber. Oxford, 
1874.) 

Wulfstan’s Homilies = Napier, A—Wulfstan’s Homilies. Berlin, 1883. 

Wulfstan=Napier, A.—Wulfstan. Dissertation. (Contains extra homily.) 
Weimer (Hof-Buchdruckerei) 1882. 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSE OF INEQUALITY AFTER 
pon ma pe, ETC. 
I. With Verb Expressed 
A. From the poetry 
§1. Indicative mode 


(pon) 
Whale 81: 
Nagon hwyrft ne swice 
utsip zfre, ba be ber in cumad, 
pon ma pe pa fiscas, faraSlacende, 
of pes hweles fenge hweorfan motan. 
(9) 
Meters of Boethius 10, 38: 
Ne meg mon efre py ed enne wreccan 
his creftes beniman je mon oncerian meg 
sunnan onswifan, ond pisne swiftan rodor 
of his rihtryne rinca enig. 
(This is part of a long digression from the Latin source.) 
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Meters of Boethius 20, 180: 
Pet hire by Jesse on pem lytlan ne bid 
anum fingre pe hire on eallum bid 
pzem lichoman. 

(Also not found in the Latin.) 


§2. Subjunctive mode 


No examples with the subjunctive mode in the poetry. 


§3. Mode indeterminate 


(pe) 
Meters of Boethius 20, 165: 
Ne meg hio hider ne pider 
sigan pe swidor pe hio symle dyde. 
(Not in the Latin source.) 


B. From the prose 


$1. Indicative mode 


(pon) 
Boethius 24,17: Pet he nat hwet him toweard bid, hwaSer pe 
god pe yfel, bon ma pe pu wistest. (Expanded freely upon the 
Latin: Inest enim singulis qued inexpertus ignoret, expertus 
exhorreat.) 


Boethius 25, 18: Wi® pas ic wat pu wilt higian pon @r pe pu hine 
ongitest. (For the exact shade of meaning here, see Note 24, be- 
low.) 


Boethius 46, 19: Ne hine mon ne meg pon ed on him geniman pe 
mon mg ba sunnan awendan of hiere stede. (Not in the Latin 
source.) 


Boethius 83, 2: Be py pu meaht ongitan pet of pam mestan 
goode cuma®d pa lessan god, nes of bem lessan bet meste jon 
(MS B, pe) ma pe sio ea meg weordan to ewelme. (Part of a long 
interpolation.) 


Boethius 109, 27: Ne magon we nefre gereccan pone yflan mon 
clenne ond untwifealdne jon (MS B, pe) ma pe we magon hatan 
odde habban deadne mon for cwucone. (The sense of the Latin 
has been preserved, but the syntax has been altered: Nam uti 
cadauer hominem mortuum dixeris, simpliciter uero hominem 
appellare non possis, ita uitiosos malos quidem esse concesserim, 
sed esse absolute nequeam confiteri.) 


Boethius 130, 11: .Peah ba metestan ealle hiora lufe wenden to 
pisse weorulde, hi ne magon pberon wunigan, ne to nauhte ne 
weordad, gif hi be nanum dzle ne beod gefestnode to Gode pon 
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ma pe pes hweoles felga magon bion on bem ferelte gif hi ne 
biod feste on pam spacum. 


(Interpolated explanation of the Latin simile.) 


A-S Apothegms (Kemble) 268, 1: FordSam hyra naSer ne meg 
beon zltewe butan odrum pon ma pe se weta meg beon butan 


drigum. 
(Pe) 


Boethius 37, 20: Ac seo gecynd hit onscunad pet hi ne magon 
weordan togedere gemenged fe (Junius, jon) ma pe pet good 
ond pet yfel magon xtgedere bion. (The OE has added a further 
illustration of “Natura respuit ut contraria queque iugantur.’’) 


Boethius 73, 27: HweSer ge nu secan gold on treowum? For- 
pam®e ealle men witon bet hit per ne weaxd pe ma pe gimmas 
weaxad on wingeardum. (A paraphrase of “Non aurum in uiridi 
queritis arbore nec uite gemmas carpitis.’’) 

Alfred’s Soliloquies 65, 1: Ne wene ic na pet pet lyf per beo 
butan gewitte pe ma pe hyt her byd on cildum. (No correspond- 
ing Latin construction.) 

Alfred’s Soliloquies 67, 6: Pat we ne magon myd pes modes 
eagum nan ping geseon swylc swilc hyt is be ma pe pu myht 
hwilum pere sunnan scyman geseon. (Not in the Latin.) 
Chronicle p. 138, a.p. 1009, E: Ac we gyt nefdon pa geselda ne 
pone wurdscipe pet seo scipfyrd nytt were bisum earde pe ma pe 
heo oftor er wes. 

Devil and Hermit (Kemble) 85, 9: Nis eal pios eorde be him 
(= garsecg) pe mare pe an price bid, pe bid on anum weaxbryde 
gepricod. 

4Ifric’s Sigewulfi (Mitchell) 13, 229: Ac se deofol sprec purh pa 
neddran swaswa he ded purh wodne man, ond heo ne undergeat 
pe ma pe se woda ded. 

4ilfric’s Homilies I, 112,18: And beah be nefre ne wurde syddan 
mancynne gemiltsod pe ma pe pam deoflum is, peah were Godes 
rihtwisnys eallunga untzle. 

Ibid. I, 154, 18: Nis heo hwe®ere pe geliccre bere ecan worulde 
pe is sum cweartern leohtum dege. 

Ibid. I, 212, 25: And sealdon us bysne bet we ne sceolon fram 
Crist¢ bugan pe ma pe hi dydon. ' 

Ibid. I1, 40, 17: He ne widerode ongean, ne ne feaht pe swidor pe 
lamb ded. 

bid. II, 46, 4: Ne nanes mannes ne ehte de ma pe seo culfre ded. 
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Wulfstan’s Homilies 150, 7: Ne meg se preost enigum synfullum 
men wel dedbote tecan zr he gehyre his synne pe ma pe enig 
lece meg enigne untrumme man wel lacjan er he hebbe pet 
attor ut aspiwen. 

Wulfstan’s Homilies 206, 15: Ac man him nellad gelefan be ma pe 
heo Noe dydon. 

Wulfstan’s Homilies 305, 25: Nagon lewede men purh hemed- 
pingc wifes gemanan sunnannihtum .. . . ne nefre on lenctentide 
ne nzfre bonne festen aboden sy pe ma pe man mot on lenctene 
odde frigedagum flesces brucan. 

Edgar’s Canon of Penitents VII (Thorpe, Laws and Institutes II, 
280): Ne enig man ne meg synna butan andetnesse wel gebetan 
pe ma pe se meg wel hal wurdan..... 

Chrodegang’s Rule 78, 22: Nebbe se mzsse preost na ma ponne 
ane cyrcan pe ma pe se wer mot habban butan an wif. 


(9) 
Boethius 126, 12: Ac hio ne bid peak py near pare sx pe hio bid 
on midne deg. (Interpolated by the OE translator.) 


§2. Subjunctive mode 


(pon) 

Boethius 138, 18: Ford3y ne scyle nan wis mon forhigan ne to 
swide ymb pet gnornian to hwem his wise weorde, odde hweSer 
him cume pe redu wyrd pe lidu jon ma pe se hwata esne scyle ymb 
pet gnornian hu oft he fiohtan scyle. (Quare ita uir sapiens mo- 
leste ferre non debet, quotiens in fortune certamen adducitur, 
ut uirum fortem non decet indignari, quotiens increpuit bellicus 
tumultus.) 


Leechdoms II, 352, 3: Ne ace be pon ma pe eorpan on eare ace. 
(Part of a spell against water elf disease. Impersonal subjunctive.) 


§3. Mode indeterminate 


(pe) 
Boethius 97, 1: God ne bebearf nanes oSres fultomes buton his 
selfes his gesceafte mid to wealdanne pe (Junius, jon) ma pe he 
zr porfte to bam weorce. (Based on “Et ad mundum igitur 
regendum nullis extrinsecus adminiculis indigebit,” but the clause 
containing our constructién in OE has been added.) 


Alfred’s Soliloquies 69,2: ForSam hy nellad heora yfeles geswican 
pe ma pe Habraham wold re pam wlegan arian. (Not in the Latin.) 
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Chronicle p. 136, a.D. 1006, E: Ac hit naht ne beheold je ma 
pe hit oftor er dyde. 


Chronicle p. 147, A.D. 1016, D and E: Da hi ealle to somne comon, 
pa ne beheold hit naht pe ma pe hit oftor er dyde. 


Ailfric’s Lives I, 278, 244: Ne eac secgan na mare ponne ge 
wurcende weron pe ma pe pis wif dyde. 


Laws and Institutes (Thorpe) II, 334, 6: Nagon lewede men 
freolstidum ne festentidum pburh hemed-pbing wifes gemanan 
pe ma pe heah-hades men pet ping agan‘ exnigum timan. 
(Thorpe’s translation: “more than men of sacred orders may at 
any time.’’) 

Wulfstan (Napier, Diss.) 32,17: Hwzt ba yrmingas nyston na hu 
lytelice hy ponne deofol bepehte pe ma pe ba witan‘ be gyt on ba 
wisan deofles willan dreogad ealles to wide. 


II. Verb Not Expressed 


A. From the poetry 
(pon) 
Daniel 264: 
Nes him se sweg to sorge don ma pe sunnan scima. 
Meters of Boethius 28, 37: 
Ne bid hio on zfen ne on ermorgen 
merestreame pe near de on midne deg. 
(This sentence is not found in the Latin source.) 


B. From the prose 
(pon) 
Boethius 91,12: Ne pearft pu no be bem gesceaftum tweogan 
pon (MS B, Je) ma pe be bem odrum. (Atqui non est quod de 
hoc quoque possis ambigere.) 


Boethius 109, 29: Ne bid se cwuca pon (MS C. ponne) nytira pe 
se deada gif him his yfel ne hreowd. (Not in the Latin.) 


Chronicle p. 48, a.p. 755, A: Pa cwedon hie pet hie hie pas ne 
onmunden pon (MS A, pon, MS E, ponne) ma pe eowre geferan 
pe mid pam cyninge ofslegene werun. 


Martyrology 78, 26: He het hine begeotan mid weallende leade, ac 
him pet no ne derede jon ma pe ceald water. 


* Morphologically agan at the period of this MS might stand for either indicative 
or subjunctive; but because of the consistent clistinction between —on of the verb 
of the main clause and —an of the verb of the subordinate clause, I am inclined 
to believe that the forms, agan and witan, are meant in these cases to be subjunctive 
(optative). 
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Laws of Anglo-Saxons I, 54, 8,2: Gif hio bearn gestriene, nebbe 
pet bes ierfes bon mare pe sio modor. (MS B, na mare ponne seo 
modor.) (Si infantem procreaverint, nichil inde habeat infans, 
sicut nec mater eius.) 

(pe) 
Boethius 111, 18: Ond se pe hiora welt ne myrnd nauber ne friend 
ne fiend Je ma je wedende hund. (Not in the Latin.) 
Pastoral Care 309, 3: Gif bam gifran ungemetlicu sprec ne eglde, 
ponne ne burne se weliga je suidur on bere tungan pe on odrum 
limum. (Dives ille qui epulatus quotidie dicitur splendide in 
lingua gravius non arderet.) 
Alfred’s Soliloquies 67, 16: And peah ne pincd us hwilum pe 
bradder pe an scyld for pere firle. (Not in the Latin.) 
Laws of the Anglo-Saxons I, 184, 4: Se be wid nunnan heme, 
gehalgodre legerstowe ne sy he wyrde, butan he gebete, be ma pe 
manslaga. (Qui cum nunna, vel sanctimoniali, fornicabitur, 
sanctificato atrio sit indignus, nisi emendet, sicut homicida.) 
Ibid. I, 228, 2: Pet nan man pet ne awende et cwicon pe ma pe 
zt deadon. 
4Elfric’s Lives 1, 170, 20: and pera madma ne rohte pe ma pe 
reocendes meoxes. 
4ilfric’s Lives 1, 268, 111: Nu se rica mann ne meg her habban 
pe ma pe ure enig, ba orsorgan and pa unateorigendlican blysse. 
Ailfric’s Lives 1, 518, 512: And he nan pincg bere byrig ne cube 
gecnawan pe ma pe se man pe hi nefre ne geseah. 
‘Martyrology 214, 12: Pa onhylde se halga cnyht hys ansyne on 
dune ond nolde hig na geseon je ma pe fif neddran crupon on 
pet hus. (The verb of the pe clause is not expressed; that is, 
“the would look no more than [he would if] five serpents had crept 
into the house.’’) 
Martyrology 218, 8: Nis me pines weales hemed nefre pe leofre pe 
me nedre to slite. (The true verb of the pe clause is not ex- 
pressed: “than the sensation would be if a serpent should sting 
me.”’) 
4ilfric’s Grammar, De Numero 253: And hi nefre ne ateoriad on 
nadrum getele be ma pe on casum. 


‘ Wulfstan’s Homilies 11, 9: Hwet, ba yrmingas nystan na hu 


lytelice hy ponne deofol bepzhte pe ma pe pa witan. 

Wulfstan’s Homilies 86,7: Ne byrhd bonne brodor odrum hwilan 
ne feder his bearne ne bearn his agenum feder ne gesibb gesibban 
pe ma pe fremdan. 
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Wulfstan’s Homilies 93, 13: Ne byrhd se gesibba bam gesibban 
pe ma pe pam fremdan. 

Wulfstan’s Homilies 128, 11: Ne bearh nu for oft gesib bam 
sibban pe ma pe fremdan. 

Wulfstan’s Homilies 159, 16: Ne bearh nu for oft gesib gesibban 
pe ma pe fremdan. 


Wulfstan’s Homilies 241, 7: And pu were swa hund and pu nefre 
nere full be ma pe hell. 

Wulfstan’s Homilies 310, 7: And ne byrh®d se gesibba hwilan 
gesibban pe ma pe bam fremdan. 

Byrhtferd’s Handboc 323, 19: Ne wanda pu for pam welian pe 
ma pe for pam wrecan. 


(p35) 
Pastoral Care, 215, 14: Pat hi hira selfra ne agon Jy mare 
geweald pe oSerra monna. “They have no more control over 
themselves than over other men.” 


Pastoral Care, 318, 18: Pat hie ne hie selfe by betran ne talien 
pe pa odre. 

Boethius, 81, 14: Pu eac pa priefealdan sawla on geSwerum 
limum styrest, swa pet bere sawle py Jesse ne bid on pam 
lestan fingre pe on eallum pam lichoman. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


The sixty-seven examples of this subordinate conjunction all 
follow main clauses that are colored with doubt or negation. This 
semantic coloring would seem to be the only condition common to 
all the occurrences that might justify the existence of our con- 
struction beside the two well established and apparently all- 
inclusive means of expressing inequality that had come into 
Germanic from Indo-European, namely, the regular particle- 
construction (Jonne, “‘than’’) and the dative (IE ablative) of 
comparison.® 

No distinction of function is noticeable among the three forms of 
the demonstrative, bon, bé, bj. They are used interchangeably in 
this as in many other constructions in OE although we know that 
they had widely different morphological origins; we look upon 
them all asin the instrumental regimen. pon occurs sixteen times; 
pé, forty-five and )f, six times. From the General Germanic point 


5 See the present writer’s Comparison of Inequality (Johns Hopkins) 1924, 
Chap. I. 
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of view, however, one is led to believe that the form Jon was the 
first to enter the first part of the construction,® bon md, pon léofre, 
etc., the other forms of the demonstrative having been attracted 
into it during the development of the OE language. The influence 
of Latin upon our construction is shown to have been nothing at all. 

The free use of different adjectives and adverbs with this idiom is 
pretty well established, although the adverb, md, dominates. The 
different words used and the number of times each occurs may be 
indicated as follows: md (49); mare (3); 4 (2); méar (2); swidor(3); 
lésse (2); @r (1); betran (1); brddder (1); geliccre (1); léofre (1); 
nytira (1). The exact distribution with reference to the parts of 
speech is: 

Adjective: Past. Care 215,14 (mare,n.); Past. Care 318, 18 (betran, m. 
pl.); Devil & Hermit 85,9 (mare, {f.); Meters Boe. 20, 180 (lésse, n.); Boeth. 
81, 14 (lésse, n.); Boeth. 109, 29 (mnyttra, m.); Mart. 218, 8 (léofre, n.); 
Ailfric’s Hom. I, 154, 18 (geliccre, f.). 

Adverb: Alfred’s Sol. 67, 16 (bradder); Past. Care 309, 3 (swidur); 
Ailfric’s Hom. Il, 40, 17, and Met. Boe. 20, 165 (swidor); Met. Boe. 28, 
37 (néar); Boeth. 126, 12 (néar); Met. Boe. 10, 38 (5); Boeth. 46, 19 (2); 
Boeth. 25, 18 (ér); Laws I, 54, 8, 2 (mare, adj. form?). The rest of the 
occurrences have the adverb, ma: Daniel 264; Whale 81; Boethius 24, 17; 
37, 20; 73, 27; 83, 2; 91, 12; 97, 1; 109, 27; 111, 18; 130, 11; 138, 18; 
Alfred’s Sol. 65, 1; 67, 6; 69, 2; Laws I, 184, 4; 1, 228, 2; Chronicle 48 (755); 
136 (1006); 138 (1009); 147 (1016); A-S A pothegms 268, 1; Laws and Inst. 
II, 280, 7; II, 334, 6; Ailfric’s Lives I, 170, 20; I, 268, 111; I, 278, 244; 
I, 518, 512; Ailfric’s Hom. I, 112, 18; 1, 212, 25; II, 46, 4; Ailfric’s Sigewulft 
13, 229; Ailfric’s Gram. 253; Mart. 78, 26; 214, 12; Wulfstan’s Hom. 11, 9; 
86, 7; 93, 13; 128, 11; 150, 7; 159, 16; 206, 15; 241, 7; 305, 25; 310, 7; 
Wulfstan (Napier’s Diss.) 32, 17; Byrhtferd’s Handboc 323, 19; Chrodegang 
78, 22; Leechdoms II, 352, 3. 

Thus, the adverbs greatly outnumber the adjectives employed, the 
ratio being fifty-nine to eight. The great vogue of pon md pe, pé 
ma pe, calls for special attention. It throws an interesting light on 
the development of subordinate conjunctions to compare pon 
ma pe (“more than’”’) with pon les pe (“less than’’) in this respect. 
Both must have been widely used in the spoken language, but 
pon lés je was soon taken almost entirely out of the comparison 
of inequality to fill the need for another subordinate conjunction, 
lest. It happened that Jon lés be embraced as one of its shades of 
meaning “lacking that which is requisite,” then ‘“‘caution” and 


6 See the discussion of the syntax below; also compare Delbriick, PBB. 29, 285, 
and S:nall, Germanic Case of Comparison (LSA. Mono. IV) Chap. V, §§5-9. 
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even “‘fear.”” At a period when hypotaxis was gaining ground, the 
relationship of ‘‘precaution” was felt between clauses and pon 
lés pe was seized upon for this purpose, having that one connota- 
tion generalized to the exclusion of its basic idea of comparison. 
Only the two examples of py /ésse be from Boethius retain the idea 
of comparison. This shift never took place in Jon md pe although 
its popularity exposed it to the danger of a violent semantic 
wrench common to most subordinate conjunctions. It seems to 
have kept its basic idea of comparison to the end of the OE period 
when, like all the forms of our construction, it was superseded by 
the regular particle of comparison, md ponne, (‘‘more than’’), to 
which it was equivalent. pon lés pe, having departed from its 
semantic basis, could not be superseded by /és Jonne, and thereby 
in its altered meaning has saved itself alive to the present 
day (les-te>lest). 

As in the than-clause, the verb of our subordinate clause is always 
expressed or clearly understood. There is no such thing as a com- 
parison of inequality without the idea of predication. Thirty- 
eight of the occurrences have the verb definitely expressed; twenty- 
nine have the verb understood.’ 

Of those clauses in which the verb is expressed, twenty-eight 
have the indicative mode; two have the subjunctive; and eight have 
forms of the verb that may be either indicative or subjunctive. In 
view of the overwhelming proportion of the indicative, it would 
seem reasonable to throw the eight indeterminate verbs into the 
indicative category. The writer would, on the whole, favor such a 
disposition of them, but not solely on the evidence of number 
here presented. 

The question of mode in the present construction cannot be 
separated from the same question as applied to the whole construc- 
tion of inequality, nor indeed from the question of the mode of the 
subordinate clause in general. In discussing theories concerning 
the mode of the clause of comparison a few years ago (Comparison 
of Inequality, Hopkins, 1924, pp. 2-3) the present writer advanced 
the view that the mode of the subordinate clause was to be ex- 
plained by conditions within the subordinate clause itself and not 


7™ Care must be taken to distinguish the true verb of the subordinate clause 
from the verb of a clause within the clause. Often the latter may be taken for 
the true verb of the subordinate clause when the former has been omitted. The 
difficulty is illustrated above under II, B: lf. Lives 518, 512; Martyr. 214, 
12; 218, 8. 
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through a study of the relation between the subordinate clause 
and the main clause, as held by Erdmann, Behaghel, and others. 
In respect of the mode of the subordinate clause after negative 
main clauses it was asserted that (p. 3) ‘‘When the main clause 
is negative the indicative usually occurs, because the sense of the 
subordinate clause describes an actual fact or occurrence.” And fur- 
ther concerning all comparative clauses: “Similarly the mode of 
the comparative clause is governed by the sense or meaning of 
the clause and has nothing to do with the fact that the clause is 
one of comparison.” 

This explanation has been confirmed by research since that writ- 
ing, and the usage in our present construction certainly conforms 
to that view. The twenty-eight occurrences of the indicative mode 
above (I, A, §1; and B, §1) refer to facts and conditions presenting 
no shadow of doubt or surmise to the mind of the speaker (or 
writer). The two occurrences of the subjunctive mode, however, 
(I, B, §2) refer not to a well established fact or condition, but to 
something hypothetical, that is, what a man ought to do under 
given circumstances. 


Boethius 138, 18: bon ma pe se hwata esne scyle ymb pet gnornian hu oft 
he fiohtan scyle: “more than the brave man ought to complain, or might 
be expected to complain, about how often he should go to the front.” 
Notice that the Latin (see above, I, B, §2) has the indicative, decet. 


Complete statistics on the clause of inequality after bonne (‘‘than’’) 
to be published shortly, will further support the theory here pre- 
sented. One might be justified, therefore, in classing the eight 
indeterminate verb-forms as indicative because they all refer to 
definite conditions or events in the past taken as the basis of com- 
parison, and not to any hypothetical basis. Until this theory of 
the mode of the subordinate clause has been clearly demonstrated, 
however, it seems better to report the facts simply as they are.® 
Our idiom seems to have flourished principally in the prose, if 
the extant writings are truly representative, and impresses one as 
having originated in racy colloquial speech. By the time of Alfred 
it had become frequent in the written language, but was apparently 
too colloquial to enter extensively into the more conservative 
poetical writings. This locution was not formed through necessity 


® Scholars in the field of English linguistics look forward with interest to the 
appearance of a comprehensive treatise on the whole phenomenon of the subjunc- 


* tive now in the course of preparation by Professor Morgan Callaway, Jr. 
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but as a variant means of expressing inequality in negative sen- 
tences. It represents a play upon the resources of language, per- 
haps the kind of capricious syntactical experiment that bobs up 
continually in the living speech. There was nothing foreign about 
the idiom; it had its vogue and died as a purely English experiment. 


PART II: SYNTAX 
The complete phrase is divided syntactically thus: 
pon ma (varr. b§ ma, bé ma) +e (relative particle). 


There can hardly be any difference of opinion about making the 
syntactical division after the adjective or adverb, although the 
problem of interpreting the two halves thus formed might con- 
ceivably lead to a disagreement. The first part, it will be remem- 
bered, exists as a separate idiom and has a wide-spread use in all 
periods of English down to the present day with cognate forms in 
all the other Germanic languages. 

Two possible interpretations present themselves to the person 
who studies this construction in its context. On the one hand, we 
may say that the relative particle, be, means “‘than,” and that the 
instrumental of the demonstrative, Jon, )¥, pi, bé, indicates some 
kind of measure, to be translated as “any,” “‘by that,” or as a 
fossilized locution without any definite meaning.*® In the opinion 
of the present writer this view is not tenable after a close study of 
the construction in its varying context. The frequent use of the 
first part of our idiom with other words of measure, as, micle 
pé blidra, nohte pon lés, etc. would render pon, pé, etc. meaningless 
or quite secondary in function, a condition that is not compatible 
with its survival in the living speech to the present day in such 
meaningful expressions as, ‘“‘He followed your advice and is the 
better for it,” or “‘a great deal the better for it.’”’ Moreover, the 
forcing of the relative particle, be, into the function and meaning 
of the subordinate conjunction of inequality, ponne, “than,’’ is 
unwarranted by usage outside of our particular construction. To the 
casual translator or to one who encounters a few isolated examples 
of our construction it is easy and natural to take the relative, pe, as 
writing for bonne. A recognition of the strength and varied use of 
our construction as presented above, however, will give rise toa 
strong doubt that the otherwise so distinctive bonne should have 


* Such general interpretations serve to indicate the approximate function with 
sufficient accuracy for the translator, but are of littie value in the study of syntax. 
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appeared in the writing, pe, at the hands of many different scribes in 
all periods of OE and always within our particular idiom.'® 

On the other hand, we may interpret the particle, Je, as having its 
usual function with subordinate conjunctions, in which it always 
serves to convert a demonstrative phrase into a relative by sum- 
ming up the preceding demonstrative and pointing forward to the 
noun or clause that stands in the relationship expressed by the 
demonstrative phrase. This is the view advanced by the present 
writer. The particle, pe, in all such cases means fundamentally 
“namely,” going back to its original meaning of “that” which 
served to connect and subordinate by drawing the attention from 
the demonstrative, forward to the noun or clause referred to, there- 
by making the latter seem to depend upon the first mentioned 
demonstrative phrase. 
Daniel 226: Het he (i.e. Nebuchadnezzar) ofn onhetan to cwale cnihta 
feorum for bam pe hie his creftas onsocon. “He ordered the furnace to 
be heated in order to put the young men to death because they had 
resisted his power.” 


Originally the speaker using such a conjunction was conscious of 
the demonstrative element in the phrase, thus, ‘‘He commanded 
their death for that; they had resisted his power.” This is parataxis, 
and with the gradual refinement of syntax came the need of some- 
thing to show plainly that the second sentence was explanatory of 
and subordinate to the first statement, just as was the demonstra- 
tive, bdm, which belonged to and was already properly subor- 
dinated in the first sentence. By placing the particle, Je, before the 
second sentence and having the whole follow immediately or closely 
upon the demonstrative phrase, the speaker indicated that the 
following clause not only had some relation to the first, but was 
exactly equivalent to the demonstrative, bdm, and therefore stood 
in the same subordinate relationship. ““He commanded their death 
for that, that they had resisted his power,”’ or ““He commanded 
their death for that, namely, they had resisted his power.” Soon the 


10 The two or three times in all the Old English literature when je is clearly 
a writing for bonne are undoubtedly scribal errors (cf. MLN 41, 302, n. 2). I doubt 
if anyone, in view of the vast number of occurrences of bonne as the particle of com- 
parison in OE, would maintain that these two or three chance writings in late 
MSS indicate an idiomatic use of the relative particle as a free substitute for the 
conjunction of inequality. From a recent reading of all the extant OE writings I 
am convinced that the particle, be, never at any time embraced the meaning or 
function of the subordinate conjunction of comparison, bonne. 
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phrase, for bdm pe, with frequent use lost its complex double refer- 
ence, became a unit, and stood simply for the causal relationship, 
“because.’’!! 

In like manner, the relative particle in our idiom, bon md pe, may 
be interpreted as the sign of subordination, converting the de- 
monstrative phrase, bon md (varr. )¥ md, pé md, etc.) into a rela- 
tive expression equivalent to the subordinate conjunction, ponne, 
“than.” 


Saxon Chron. p. 147 (a.p. 1016) E: Da hi ealle to somne comon, pa 
ne beheold hit naht pe ma pe hit oftor er dyde. “When they all met 
in battle, then it (i.e. the navy) did not avail a bit more than it had done 
many times before.” 


In this passage ndht means “‘a bit’; bé mad pe means “‘more than.” 
The relative particle, be, has for its antecedent the preceding de- 
monstrative pronoun, /é, from which it points forward to the 
clause, “‘hit oftor @r dyde,” thus equating the latter with jé which 
stands in the case of comparison. If we break up the construction 
into its parts, we shall arrive at an original meaning something like 
this: “When they all met in battle, then the navy did not avail a 
bit more than that, namely, what it had done many times before.” 
Like the phrase, for bam pe, referred to above, bé md pe soon became 
a syntactical unit without consciousness of its double reference; it 
signified simply subordination after the comparative and meant 
“than.” 


11 Similar formations were pes licost pe (=“‘as”), Dé got be (=“until’’), pa 
brage pe (=“‘while”), and we also find swd as the subordinating particle in many 
of these unwieldy conjunctions. For a succinct statement of this doctrine, see my 
Comparison of Inequality (Johns Hopkins, 1924) Appendix A, and B. 

12 A blending or crossing of the two constructions, bon md pe and the regular 
ma Donne is occasionally found in OE in the form of jon md ponne. 

Meters of Boethius 14, 10: 
Ne mot he para hyrsta hionane ledan 
of pisse worulde wuhte bon mare 
hordgestreona ponne he hider brohte. 
“He cannot carry hence from this world any more of those treasures than he brought 
hither.” 

Altogether in the extant OE only four other occurrences of this blending have 
been encountered, and it cannot be considered idiomatic. Compare Beowulf 505; 
Azarias 86; Soul and Body 52; Orosius (Sweet) 260, 28. Delbriick, Jan und 
Verwandtes, P.B.B. 29, 285 f£., notices two occurrences of this construction. He 
analyzes it as a redundant expression in which ponne repeats the sense of the pre- 
ceding demonstrative pon, which he interpre*s as the case of comparison complete 
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But all this takes for granted that the first part of our idiom 
pon ma, }¥§ m4, etc. is equivalent to the completed formula of com-’ 
parison. If the relative particle, pe, is to be interpreted in its usual 
function, the first part must mean “more than that’? and stand 
complete in itself. Here one encounters difficulty; for, whatever 
interpretation one favors, one becomes involved in the question of 
the syncretism of oblique cases in Germanic and the subject is not 
capable of exact demonstration.“ A very apposite illustration 
that at once presents our difficulty and points to a solution is 
seen in 
Leechdoms II, 254, 12: Gif hit (“blood”) swiSe read sie oppe won, bonne 
bid hit by be swibor to letanne; gif hit clane oppe hluttor sie let py pe 
lesse. 


Here the two instrumental forms constitute a challenge to the 
translators who habitually use the before the comparative in the 
sense of cause or measure. Both instrumentals cannot be so 
rendered (“less by that much because of that’’), for the measure 
would be meaningless. To translate by ‘‘the less because of that’’ 
merely transfers the problem of the to our contemporary speech. 
In the opinion of the writer the form the immediately before the 
comparative never, from OE to PE, means ‘“‘by that much’. It 
always in that position refers to a condition or object previously 
named or understood, and is functionally a true case of com- 
parison, meaning not “by that,” but ‘‘than that” or ‘“‘than before,” 
etc. In our example the first of the two instrumentals (i.e. by) has 
causal force, “for that reason,’’ which is quite common also in its 





in itself meaning “than that.” Donne thus picks up the reference in the preceding 
pon and makes it specific by introducing the definite basis of comparison. 

The present interpretation agrees with that of Delbriick but goes further by 
showing that the construction is a blending and by showing how it probably origin- 
ated. Delbriick did not recognize our complete construction, jon md pe, although 
he was quite familiar with the first part of it. It is a fact that in all the examples 
of this “blending” some part of the context stands between the first part, bon md 
(pon léofre, etc.) and the second part, which should be the particle, be. The speaker 
begins with the full construction jon md pe in mind, but upon becoming separated 
from the first part by the context he loses the connection somewhat and falls back 
unnecessarily on the regular bonne construction. 

13 Q. Johnsen, ES 44, 212 ff., notices the emphatic and meaningful quality 
of })5 plus comparative all through English. But he does not go deeply enough 
in his analysis to see that originally the demonstrative pronoun stood in the true 
case of comparison, and that this relationship has to a great extent survived to 
give the idiom its peculiar force in contemporary English. 
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function in OE as a subordinate conjunction; but the instrumental 
form just preceding the comparative (here spelled je) stands in 
the regimen of the case of comparison. Thus, quite literally, “If 
the blood be very red or dark, then it is to be let for that reason 
more abundant’ than usual; if it be clean or clear then because 
of that, let less tan before.” 

The view held by the present writer, requiring the case of 
comparison in pon, pé, etc., as set down in the former article 
(MLN XLI, 300) seems to have the weight of authority behind it 
as regards the first part of the whole construction. The opinions 
of Sievers, Behaghel, Grein and Wiilker (Sprachschatz), Brugmann, 
Speyer, Delbriick, and Pischel were cited as favoring a true com- 
parison in this first part. Additional support for the instrumental 
of comparison that has since come to the writer’s attention is found 
in other studies of Delbriick,* Schmidt, J.,!° Pischel and Geldner." 
Also, in the present writer’s treatise on the dative of comparison,'’ 
a chapter is devoted to the so-called instrumental of comparison, 
and in glancing at the construction which is the subject of the 
present article the writer called to witness two additional 
statements of considerable authority, namely, an unpublished 
article on pon by Jos. Bosworth (there printed in full), and O. 
Behaghel’s Deutsche Syntax, §149, A, II, a, 3. The question of 
the relative position of the case-form (indicating the basis or 
standard of comparison) and the comparative form of the adjective 
or adverb has some bearing upon the subject of the present article, 
in which the case-form of the demonstrative always precedes. 
In the above-mentioned treaties the statistics proved that the 
position preceding the comparative was just as idiomatic as the 
position following. 

Nothing further is to be added here toward the proof of the valid- 
ity of the interpretation of the first part of our construction as set 
down in the former article, except to refer briefly to a very recently 
published view on its syntax in contemporary English in H. W. 
Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern Usage (1926).'* Mr. Fowler, as P. 

4 B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 1, §125; 
and pan und Verwandtes in P.B.B. 29, 285-6. 

% J. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, Weimer, 1889, 

» 131. 
. 16 R. Pischel und K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 1889+, I, 309. 

17 The Germanic Case of Comparison, Language Monograph IV, Linguistic 


Society of America, 1929. 
18H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern Usage, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926 
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Fijn van Draat remarks in his review'® of this work, is not the man 
to bother his head about historical development or even about the 
relation of one syntactical construction to another in present-day 
English, but he has good taste in matters of speech and is a keen 
observer of language as it exists in the mouths of the present gener- 
ation. His vast experience as a student of current idiom enables 
him to say with authority what a given usage isin the contempo- 
rary flux of our living speech, however much he may ignore its 
relationships and growth. His method, as the arbiter, is simply to 
bring to bear upon each question raised his mature judgment formed 
by a long life of observation of the speech of all classes. Mr. Fowler 
on p. 641 of his Dictionary, s. v. the, §5, presents a three and a half 
page discussion of the contemporary English form of the first part 
of the construction studied in the present article,—what Mr. 
Fowler calls “Single adverbial the with comparatives.”” His conclu- 
sion in this matter is precisely the same as that favored above, and 
since his book appeared at the same time as the article referred to, 
he reached his conclusion independently. 

Having approached the problem through an historical study, the 
present writer may conceivably have been in danger of coloring his 
interpretation of contemporary usage by carrying over theories 
that no longer hold. This confirmation is therefore all the more 
striking as coming from one who has given close attention to the 
construction but who by no stretch of the imagination can be sus- 
pected of having read into it impertinent historical theories. A few 
sentences from Mr. Fowler will show that besides interpreting the 
occasionally as the instrumental of measure, “by that much,” he in 
most cases feels the force of a true case of comparison, indicating 
the object with which comparison is made: 

Starting with the position that I have taken pills & you have not, I may 
be imagined saying I took the pills, but 

(without the) 

A, I am no better 

B, I am no better for taking them 

C, I am no better than if I had not taken them 

D, I am no better than you 

(or, with the) 

a, Iam none the better 

b, I am none the better for taking them 

c, Iam none the better than if I had not &c. 

d, Iam none the better than you 

19 P. Fijn von Draat, Review of the above, Engl. Stud. 63, 83. 
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All eight mean the same, but the ‘the’ forms a, }, c, & d, are idiomatic- 
ally in order of merit. The the in a means ‘thereby’, or more fully ‘for 
taking them’, or more fully still ‘than if I had not taken them’. So a is 
better than b & c because it does not say the same thing twice, as they 
do (p. 641). 

He goes on to say that d is illogical: 

It would be hard to prove its illogicality against a defender of it, but there 
is no difficulty in seeing how the impression?® comes: ‘but I am none the 
better than you’ means when expanded ‘but I am no better than if I had 
not taken them than you’; that is, the comparison indicated by better is 
measured by two separate standards, a than-clause implied in the, and a 
than-clause expressed. The upshot is that the should never be used with 
a comparative if than follows, etc. 


After presenting several further illustrations, Mr. Fowler proceeds: 
The more general question of when the is appropriate and when it is out of 
place before a comparative, without the complication of a following than, 
is simpler. What is here submitted is that a fashion has grown up of 
inserting the where it is indefensible, in the false belief that it is impressive 
or literary; it is wisdom either to abstain altogether from the adverbial 
the or to clear one’s ideas upon what one means by it. The function of 
this the is to remind or acquaint the reader that by looking about he may 
find indicated the cause (or sometimes the amount, when the means rather 
by so much than thereby) of the excess stated by the comparative. If no such 
indication is to be found earlier or later in the passage, the has no justifica- 
tion, & merely sets readers searching for what they will not find. 


One cannot but express astonishment at the achievements of 
sheer good judgment and good taste without the help of a know- 
ledge of the historical development. What might a syntactician 
not hope to accomplish who could combine a deep historical sense 
with such excellent taste in matters of language? The same subtle 
syntactical relationship recognized in contemporary speech by Mr. 
Fowler was observed in OE and traced to PE by the present writer 
in the article that appeared at the same time as Mr. Fowler’s work 
(MLN XLI, 303 ff.). The second section of that article dealt ex- 
clusively with the problem treated by Mr. Fowler under the §5, 
namely, the intepretation of what has been termed the first part of 
the whole construction that is the subject of the present article. A 
few sentences from that section will perhaps bear repetition as 
serving to show how closely our independent findings agreed. 

2°Tt does not occur to Mr. Fowler that the explanation for the illogicality 
which his fine discrimination has pointed out might be revealed in the history of 
the construction. When “impression”’ fails he has no other resource. 
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It is apparent that in some examples of this construction (pon ma, pj 
léofre, etc.) we have the comparative formula in toto and are not left sus- 
pended in mid-air, as is often the case if bon, }§, and pé are construed in- 
variably as instrumental of measure or of means (p. 304). 

The context must be the guide, and many of these occurrences before 
the comparative, by referring back to a fact or condition previously men- 
tioned as the basis for comparison, serve to complete the formula of com- 
parison and are in fact instrumentals of comparison (p. 305). 


Then, turning to PE: 


1. This soldier’s marksmanship is a great deal the better for (on account 
of) his constant practice. 
2. His marksmanship is not any the better for his constant practice. 
In these sentences a great deal and any are clearly instrumental of measure 
and the phrase, for his constant practice, is in both sentences the instru- 
mental of means. The object of comparison is the former condition of the 
soldier in question. Let us now express the object of comparison by a 
clause. 
3. This soldier’s marksmanship is a great deal better than that of his 
comrades on account of his constant practice. 
4. His marksmanship is not any better than that of his comrades in spite 
of his constant practice. 
In these two sentences we are not referred back to the soldier’s previous 
condition for the object (i.e. standard) of comparison; we look forward to 
the ‘than’ clause. We still have the instrumental of measure and of means 
expressed as in the first two sentences, but to retain the word, the, before 
the comparative when the clause of comparison is expressed, as in 3 and 
4, is absolutely impossible in English syntax. .... Beginning, then, with 
a Primitive Germanic construction, which may be posited on the strength 
of Gothic janamdis, panaseibs, Old Icelandic en meira, Old English 
pan (pon) ma, etc., Old High German dana mer, dana halt, Old Saxon 
than mér, than hluttran, and coming down to present-day English, we find 
that the demonstrative pronoun in our idiom had reference to a fact or 
condition with which comparison was to be made, and was in function an 
instrumental of comparison. At first referring to a definite antecedent, 
it gradually became stereotyped, either having a definitely expressed 
antecedent or pointing back to a condition plainly implied (p. 310). 
Thus, the purely descriptive method finds support in the his- 
torical approach to the subject as applied to the first part of our 
idiom, and it becomes abundantly clear that whatever other func- 
tions survived in the syncretism of the OE jon, )¥, forms in their 
various uses, one was certainly that of the IE case of comparison, 
whether we call it ablative or instrumental. 
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Turning now to the full construction, pon md fe, )¥ léofre pe, etc., 
one understands at once the justification for the interpretation of 
pe in its ordinary function of relative particle having for its antece- 
dent the completed formula of comparison, jon md, )% léofre, etc., 
as set forth in the example cited above from the Saxon Chronicle 
(Plummer, p. 147): The analogy of subordinate conjunctions like 
for bam pe was called to mind above to support this interpretation 
of the particle, be, and one might clinch the whole demonstration 
most appositely with one particular subordinate conjunction that 
comprises both parts of our construction and clearly permits of no 
other interpretation than that set forth above. This is the subor- 
dinate conjunction, ere, OE ér pon pe, ‘‘before.’” 

In PE ere functions either as a preposition or as a subordinate 
conjunction. Both these functions existed in OE and in ME, as 
well as the primary function, that of the adverb, which did not 
survive. In OE all three could be expressed by ér alone, and in 
these functions the word usually stood in the comparative degree 
(OE ér=Go. diris, Com. Gmc. *airiz). There was also in OE as 
well as in Common Germanic a positive degree of the word with the 
same spelling, ér, meaning originally ‘‘on a time,” then usually 
“early” (i.e. Lat. dlim, and Lat. mane); compare Gothic dir, OI dr. 
For some reason, which might be guessed at but probably not accu- 
rately determined, the comparative form superseded the positive,” 
so that this word early entered the category of those comparatives 
that had no corresponding positive in OE, such as, bet, sip, wiers, 
etc. However one may reason about that, the point to be empha- 


* There is one other OE subordinate conjunction that is based upon a com- 
parative adverb, and which in form and function exactly para'lels the construction 
that is the subject of this article, namely, sib pan pe, “after,” “since.” The form, 
sip, is a comparative meaning “later,” having developed regularly from Com. 
Gmc. *sibiz, (=Go. seips). The semantic base of the conjunction, since, is therefore 
“later than that, namely,..... ” In ME this conjunction survived in the ab- 
breviated form, sibpen, sithen, with later addition of the adverbial -es: sithenes, 
Sins, since. 

No doubt, this comparative always overlapped semantically the positive 
degree; for, early itself always implies a comparison. It signifies a point of time 
sooner and earlier than usual, and the comparative provides a more emphatic way 
of saying the same thing. This phenomenon is of frequent occurrence in Vulgar 
Latin where, in the striving after emphasis, comparative forms are often used in 
place of the expected positive. It is technically an ELATIVE use of the comparative, 
and results inevitably in the weakening of the force of the comparative and the 
formation of a new doubie comparative to take its place. Late Lat. fémina senior = 
yuh mpeoBirrs; and with doubling, magis senior, magis mdior, plis levior, etc. 
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sized here is that in its function as preposition and subordinate 
conjunction, meaning ‘‘before,” ‘‘sooner,”’ it is certainly always a 
comparative.% Although @r alone is occasionally used as a subor- 
dinate conjunction, the usual forms are ér jon pe, and ér bam pe.™ 
Judith 252: Hogedon aninga 

hyra hlaforde _hilde bodian, 

@r bon pe him se egesa on ufan sete 

megen Ebrea. 
“They thought to warn their chief of the battle at once, before the terror 
was upon them, the army of the Hebrews.” 
Alfred’s Greogry’s P. C. (Sweet-Onions, Reader) 5,33: Pa gemunde ic eac 
hu ic geseah, er bam pe hit eall forhergod were ond forberned, hu pa 
ciricean giond eall Angelcynn stodon mapma ond boca gefylda. 
“Then I called to mind also how I had seen, before the country was put to 
the fire and the sword, how the churches throughout the whole English 
nation stood filled with treasures and manuscripts.” 


Similarly, Leechdoms II, 352, 16. 


Here the phrase ér on pe functions as a syntactical unit, equiva- 
lent to the subordinate conjunction, before. Within the unit the 
; following relationships are to be observed. The comparative ad- 
. verb, @r, has for its object of comparison (i.e., standard, or basis, of i 
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%3 For a discussion of ér in its comparative function, see the writer’s Germanic 
e Case of Comparison, LSA. Mono. IV, Chap. II, §2. 
4 * Once only the form, pon ér pe, occurs in the function of a subordinate con- 
= © junction. The context in this case seems to demand the comparison of equality, 
4 but in my opinion this is an example of the use of the comparison of inequality 
im © to heighten the effect of equality, which is quite a natural tendency in language. 

Alfred’s Boethius (Sedgefield) 25, 18: Ac ic eow meg mid feawum wordum gereccan 

: hwet se hrof is ealra gesel6a; wid pas ic wat pu wilt higian bon é@r pe Su hine 
4 ongitest. “But I can explain to you in a few words what the summit of all happiness 
z, is; towards this I know you will wish to strive even before you understand its mean- 
¢. ” 
‘ The Latin is of no assistance here, since the OE sentence is an interpolation. 
| (Cf. also ibid. 49, 27 where @r figures in a construction somewhat similar, which is 
' also interpolated.) All translators and editors read Jon ér pe in the sense of “‘as soon 
as;” Sedgefield so glosses it, p. 210. Although “‘as soon as” conveys the approxi- 
mate meaning, it misses a delicate point of syntax by bridging the context without 
taking into account the elements of the conjunction itself. jon ér be is by no means 
the ordinary expression for “‘as soon as,” nor is bon - - - be ever used with positives. 
pon @r pe is a comparative expression, and the author who used it deliberately 
intensified and enriched the sentence. He was playing with syntax, and playing 
skilfully. If bon ér pe is to be interpreted “as soon as,” it has quite different con- 
notations from the usual sdna swd, or the correlative, jd - - - bd. 
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comparison) the demonstrative pronoun, pon (varr., pan, bam, 
pbém) which, whatever may be the morphological origin, stands 
functionally in the case of comparison. Thus, the circuit of compari- 
son is complete, and é@r jon means literally “earlier than that.” 
Now comes the particle, be, to convert the demonstrative phrase 
into a relative expression by leading the attention from the de- 
monstrative jon “that,” forward to the event or condition ex- 
pressed in the following clause, which is thereby made equivalent 
to pon and therefore subordinate to the comparative adverb, ér. 
The basic meaning underlying the conjunction, before, is un- 
doubtedly 

“earlier than that, that the terror was upon them,” or, 

“earlier than that, namely, the terror was upon them.” 


No one, it is believed, will differ with the writer upon the analysis 
of this subordinate conjunction, and it is probable that upon recog- 
nizing the general use of our construction, bon md pe, etc. as shown 
in the statistics above, students of Germanic grammar will agree to 
placing it in the same category.% Subordinate conjunctions are 
notoriously unstable on the semantic side; they take color from 
the varying context. Therefore, instead of relying upon semantics 
alone, the writer has tried to clear up the original or basic relation- 
ship and meaning by depending principally upon syntax. 

GrEorGE WILLIAM SMALL 

University of Maine 


% The question of a possible distinction in function arising out of the different 
positions of bon in ér bon pe and pon ma pe does not enter the discussion, because 
in OE the case of comparison is just as idiomatic before the comparative adverb 
or adjective as after it. Compare Elene 565, stane heardran, “harder than stone,” 
and OE Bede (EET. 95) p. 296, 31, ba&m lichoman lengre, “longer than the body,”’ 
with Panther 24, énlicra éprum, “‘more splendid than the others,” and Past. Care 
(EET. 45) p. 114, 23, betran drum gddum monnum, “better than other good men.” 
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XVII 


THE PHONETIC VALUE OF OLD FRENCH UE FROM 
VULGAR LATIN OPEN O 


N THE present paper I propose to examine once more the docu- 

ments that afford evidence as to the sound of the Old French 
diphthong commonly represented by we, and to develop certain 
fresh conclusions to which this evidence seems to point. 

Current views of this matter may be briefly summarized :! Vulgar 
Latin long open 0, broken (by a process concerning which scholars 
are far from agreed) into 99”, gave uo (dissimilation), on which we 
disagree again: was it ué or tio? Both pronunciations may be 
defended;* but it is simpler to suppose that, like Italian and 
Spanish, Old French had a rising diphthong here (u6) from the 
very first. At any rate, the next stage must have been *u¢,‘ next 
ue, then *ug once more’ and finally ¢. 

The o in poblo, etc., Oaths of Strassburg, may be merely tradi- 
tional orthography; wo, which in the very next documents begins to 
supplant o (buona, ruovet, Eulalia; duol and dol occur, 65, 63 St. 
Léger, and uo is still found in Norman in the thirteenth century),° 
may be taken as more or less phonetic, in its earliest instances, 
since it is an innovation otherwise unmotivated and is supported by 
Italian and Spanish. 

The next spelling, oe (foers<FO6rIs, in the tenth-century Jonah 
fragment from Valenciennes) certainly indicates some change, some 
new sound. Suchier’ hesitates to use this form, which he thinks 

1It will hardly be necessary to make continual reference to Meyer-Liibke, 
Gram. d. rom. Sprachen, I, §§121, 185, 211, where the data and statements are 
brought together that have served as the point of departure for all subsequent 
discussion. 

* Schuchardt, Vokalismus des Vulgdrlat., 1866, I, 465. Cf. my article, Rom. Rev. 
XX (1929), pp. 331. ff. 

3 Matzke, in ZrPh XX, 1 ff., which see for bibliography; more recently, L. 
Bouman, in Neophilologus III, pp. 1 ff.; Salverda de Grave, ib., pp. 161 ff., offers 
an attractive theory that attempts to account for both lines of evidence; E. Philipon, 
in Rom. L, 386 ff. 

* Thomsen, in Rom. V, 74 note, interprets the uo of the Eulalia as iié, but the 
ninth century may be too early for this change; Meyer-Liibke, op cit., I, §211, 
offers ua as a possible intermediate stage between ug and ug in Spanish; a statement 
involving the same sounds appears in Bourciez, Précis de phonétique fcse., 5 ed., 
1921, §66, applied to the French development. 

5 Bourciez, loc. cit. 

6 Suchier, ZrPh II, 291. 

7 Loc. cit., p. 301. 
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may be the Walloon breaking in closed syllables; but the first 
syllable of FORIS was open at the time when V. L. é, 6 were break- 
ing, and the form foers is therefore perfectly normal, demanding an 
important place not generally accorded it in our series.® 

Next, in point of time, comes ue (Buen-, -mueles, both as parts of 
compounded names) in Domesday Book (1086).° The graphic 
variants e, u are used from the twelfth century on. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century we find the sound 
spelled ueu, oeu, ueo, oue,!® the last of which (ove) can hardly be 
understood otherwise than as an attempt to indicate u followed 
by some sort of e; while the first two (weu, oeu) suggest inevitably a 
comparison of the current eu for close 0, that had appeared first 
beside ue for open o (Domesday Book). This eu from close o pretty 
certainly meant ¢ in the thirteenth century.” At all events, the 
descendants of the two sorts of 0, open and close, did fall together 
(¢) early in the fourteenth century.“ 

Phonetic theory has to fill in two gaps: one in the tenth century 
or thereabouts, between phonetic uo and the spellings oe: ue, the 
second in the thirteenth century, between we and phonetic ¢; we 
have two checks on the probable accuracy of our results: the sounds 
to which recorded spellings would have been appropriate, and the 
rhymes in which they are used. In all such cases, but especially 
where our material comes to us in a normalized literary idiom," 
or colored by such a norm, we work, quite properly, with averages, 
and are not unduly detained by minor dialectal deviations: ¢, for 
instance, represents a group of northern pronunciations with paral- 


§ Thus oe may, in fact, be the earliest attempt to represent the new diphthong, 
and not a mere graphic variant of ue written originally to prevent misreading ve 
at the beginning of a word, which seems to be a common impression (e.g., Beaulieux, 
Hist. de Vorthographe f¢se., 1927, 1, p. 67), nor originating in words like avoec. As 
early as the Oxford Roland, oe appears in its own right: of the 16 words assonating 
in open 9, all are spelled oe except oils (twice), volt, and the “false” assonance 
(line 315) fieus < féud-. 

® Hildebrand, in Zr Pk VIII, 359. 

10 Examples and discussion in Meyer-Liibke, op cit., I, 211; Strauch, Lat. 5 in d. 
normann. Mundart, diss. Halle 1881, p. 88; Philipon, Joc. cit. 

1 Hildebrand, loc. cit.; the first rhyme in Eneas, ca. 1160, E. Wacker, Uber das 
Verhdlinis v. Dialekt u. Schriftsprache im Afrz., diss. Berlin 1916, p. 13. 

2 Cf. Matzke, loc. cit., p. 7: “im grésseren Teil der nordfranzésischen Dialekte 
war aber y¢ schon zu & geworden, als oi definitiv bei oe oder y¢ ankam,”’ i.e., in the 
thirteenth century, and Jater than ¢ (é) from close o. 

18 Meyer-Liibke, Hist. frz. Gram., I, §§86, 89. 

M4 Cf. Frl. Wacker’s op. cit. 
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lel tendencies, having an approximately similar or analogical, but 
not necessarily identical sound. 

Working thus with averages, let us retrace the development of 
the two sorts of o that will fall together about 1300. The open o 
was, let us say, we in the eleventh century, the close 0 was ou. The 
close o seems to develop away from its eleventh century sound more 
rapidly: ew in 1086 must already be far on the way, say gy; by 1200, 
Aucassin & Nicolette can rhyme Je<Lupum with aler (17, lines 8 
and 17), which means that, at least in some places, the sound was 
%, for which the general spelling was eu. 

Now, sometime not later than the early thirteenth century, the 
open o was also on its way, from ue through the only possible inter- 
mediate stage y¢, i.e., a sound whose second element was at least 
quite similar to the ¢ from close o that already existed over an 
extensive and influential (linguistically the most influential) 
territory, viz., from Picardie across western Champagne and the 
country about Paris. We may with probability ascribe the use of 
ueu, oeu for open o to this similarity of sound: the spelling eu=¢< 
close o offered a means of representing the same ¢ in other places 
(as in the diphthong y¢) of which careful phonetic spellers would not 
have been slow to avail themselves. Meyer-Liibke’s objection to 
this explanation (that the territory in which close 0 gave ¢ was 
much smaller than that in which the development of open o occurs) 
is clearly outweighed by the great influence of the smaller terri- 
tory, as he himself shows in explaining the spread of the earlier 
northern literary spelling oe through other dialects. 

So the spellings mu-euve, mo-eurent from the early thirteenth 
century may be interpreted to mean y¢ (or yg); not inconsistent, as 
I shall try to show later, with the contemporary spelling ouef, Best. 
1272, or with hueom, IV L. Reis 263. 

The sound y¢ (y¢) is exactly what phonetic theory requires be- 
tween ye and ¢; y¢ is also exactly what is required, centuries ear- 
lier, between yo and ye. The complete series is: yo, yg, ye, us, 9 
(with dialectal substitution of y for y possible in the later stages). 

Not required is the stage ye. It is inferred from rhymes of ue, oe, 
&c., with e, and from the Spanish yq> ye. 

Rhymes of open o with any other vowel in the twelfth century 
are so rare that we cannot escape the conclusion that they were 


% Cf. P. Passy, Essai sur les changements phonétiques, §232, and Menéndez- 
Pidal, Origines del Espanol, 1926, p. 140. 
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intentionally avoided, which, in turn, implies that there was no 
exact assonance for open o. 
Such rhymes as the following have been accepted as evidence 

that we was pronounced u+e:'* 

Vem (HOMO): esclem P. de Thaon, Comput 

queivre (COPREU) : beivre (BIBERE) Brendan 1422 (an emendation, 

see Suchier, Joc. cit.) 

quierent:moerent Wace Brut 9746 

buens:sens Bénoit, R. Troie 18436 

Minerve:trueve (various MS spellings) ib. 26015 

muere: pere (PATRE) Floire & Blanchefleur, b 553 

harnoes:oes (opus) :lues Guill. de Dole 2004, 2047 

noeve (NOVA) :recoeve (RECIPERE) G. de Lorris, R. R. 

moeve : apercoeve ib. 


We may well ask what sort of e these rhymes are supposed to 
establish, for the first six of them pretty nearly run the gamut of 
Old French e’s: beivre, quierent, Minerve, pere especially are all 
different. Such rhymes prove just one thing: the diphthong from 
open o was not ye, nor ye, but something else, not very far away, 
that might, in a pinch, be slipped into the verse for either ¢ or e, 
with a bit of poetic license. The rhymes are not strictly accurate, 
for the twelfth century. 

Meyer-Liibke assumes that this sound (ye, he thinks) did not 
change before ca. 1240, for he cites the rhymes moeve (NOVA): 
recoeve (RECIPERE) and moeve: apercoeve from the first part of the 
Roman de la Rose to establish the pronunciation ye from close e by 
1250.!”7 Yet the two sounds (<e, g) could not have been identical, 
as Matzke showed, or they would have fallen together at that 
moment in those dialects in which open o> ye and close e> ye co- 
incided. The case may be put even more strongly, for harnoes: oes 
(opus), /wes are found (in Guillaume de Dole) ca. 1200; while 
Weigelt!* finds copious examples of 01 from close e well within the 
first half of the twelfth century, from Belgium clear across to the De- 
partment of the Seine, giving oi plenty of time to become ye by 
1200. The dates (1200-1240) may not be too early, then, for ye 
from 0% (close e), but they are too late for ye from open o, which must 

% These appear in Meyer-Liibke, op. cit., and Hist. frz. Gram. I, §§83, 85; 
Suchier, Joc. cit., p. 290; Strauch, op. cit.; other cases can easily be added from the 
titles mentioned, or others referred to in them. 

™ Cf. his “Die Stufe oé (<e) ist fiir das XIII. Jahrh. durch Schreibungen 


(usw.) .... gesichert,” Hist. frz. Gram. I, §83. 
8 ZrPh XI, 83 ff. 
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within a century develop through ug and become confused with ¢ 
from close 0. The open o must already have been something like 
ug in 1200, certainly by 1240; but, even if we deny this, it could 
not have been ye at the same time as the close e, because the two 
are not confused; and the rhyme is not exact. 

Therefore the thirteenth century rhymes are no more accurate 
than the earlier ones, and all evidence as to ue, oe, etc., based on 
rhymes, becomes suspicious. 

There is some difficulty in getting *yg out of ye. The theory is 
that the e was rounded by the labial y (ue>v¢) in the thirteenth 
century.’® But this is unsatisfactory, because the labial element 
(y) was present througnout the course of the development; if it 
could have caused the rounding of ¢ to ¢, it would certainly have 
prevented the un-rounding of y¢ (intermediate between yq and ye) 
to ye in the first place. Conversely, since the labial y had not pre- 
vented the umrounding to ye (as in Spanish, beginning in the tenth 
century), it could not have had the rounding effect later, in French 
any more than in Spanish (less, indeed, for in Spanish assimilation 
of a following sound to a preceding one is more easily accomplished 
than in French).?° 

Such a reversal of phonetic processes is all but impossible. Its 
apparent occurrence in early Middle English, where various differ- 
ent descendants of original a reappear as a, is to be explained by 
the influence of dialects. (The dialects are out of the question in 
this particular development of Old French ue.) 

The series ug ug ye uP ¢ is illogical in its middle term ye. If we 
did not feel obliged to consider twelfth-century spellings phonetic, 
and take a mere handful of rhymes at a fluctuating face value, we 
should never think of supposing that ye ever existed in Old French 
generally. 

The preceding paragraphs show, I fear, only too well how diffi- 
cult it is to arrange the facts so that they tell their own story, and 
to maintain such a balance between spellings, rhymes and dialectal 
variations that the main issue may not become confused or be mis- 
represented. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that the theoretically unnecessary 
ue is purely imaginary, that THE SOUND y¢ (from open 0) NEVER 


19 Bourciez, loc. cit.; Brunot, Hist. de la langue f¢se, I, 153, dates ¢ at the end of 
the 12th century. : 

2° The stage *ug was transitory in Spanish, rounded front vowels being un- 
known; cf. also the development of original ¢-umlaut of 0, « in Anglo-Saxon. 
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EXISTED generally in Old French; that the spellings ue, oe repre- 
sent yg, the sound that developed immediately from the ug of 
the Eulalia, and persisted for three centuries until it (perhaps 
much in the same way as the Central ye from close e, e.g., in the 
endings of the imperfect indicative) gradually monophthongized 
(thirteenth century) and became indistinguishable from the ¢< 
close o. 

It is hard to abandon at once the ye theory, perhaps most of all 
because twelfth-century French spellings are usually so faithful. 
But the orthographic resources of that day were rather limited. 
Let us see what means an Old French scribe had at his disposal 
for representing ¢. 

The letter e was used in France, from the very first, to represent: 
(1) close e as in dreit, (Oaths of Str.); (2) open e as in ciel (Eulalia); 
(3) the “‘indeterminate’’ 3, for which e alternates, in the earliest 
documents, with the traditional (Latin) vowel of the syllable in 
question, or (final) a: fradre, fradra, poblo, nostro (Oaths); diavle, 
seule (SAECULUM) (Eulalia). This third e (2) soon becomes the regu- 
lar spelling (I have noted, aside from final a in feminines which 
naturally persists with the help of Latin, and 11LuM> lo, the 
spelling o for 9 only twice after the Eulalia, both times in the word 
entro: entro en cel en van las voz, tenth-century Passion, 234, and 
St. Léger 233). The ‘‘mute” e is scrupulously preserved, but all 
along there is no distinction in spelling between the three sorts of e. 

Now if the scribe of the homily on Jonah had wished to represent 
the diphthong (required by phonetic theory) that contained a 
labial y followed by a vowel half-way between o and ¢, i.e., some- 
thing like a tense a, or g, he could hardly have chosen better among 
the letters at his disposal than to set down 0+ ;”! or he might have 
written “+e, as the twelfth century French scribes preferred to do 
—either spelling would have been justified. These, or similar 
spellings, would do very well for the next two or three centuries: 
the sound did not noticeably change before 1200. 

Twelfth-century scribes made use of the same expedient to 
represent the change of oy (close 0) fronting to gy. They had no 


* Some of the earliest Anglo-Saxon scribes did much the same, writing oe for 
the i-umlaut of 0: oedel, “country” in the Cottonian MS of King Alfred’s preface 
to his translation of the Cura Pastoralis (Sweet, A.-S. Reader, on the first page 
of the selection there printed); later, the spelling was ¢, see Sweet’s introduction, 
pp. xix, xxiv (4th ed., 1884). The first spelling of the German umlaut-o (much 
later, however) is also o+-e (8). 
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better spelling than e (=9)+, which became the orthographic a 
tradition, persisting after the (relatively slight) phonetic change i 
gy (or gy) to monophthong ¢. This orthographic tradition, eu=¢, 
at last furnished a more accurate phonetic symbol for the ¢ that 
had so long existed in the diphthong spelled ue, oe, which was now 
better spelled (early thirteenth century) u+eu or o+eu. 

The sound a (tense) or g must have developed in at least a third 
Old French diphthong: ei from close e, on its way to oj. The inter- 
mediate stage can only have been gj or aj, as P. Passy* has shown; 
therefore either e or the earliest cases of o in the spellings ei, ot 
represented the sound 9a, ¢g around the beginning of the twelfth 
century (Passy dates ¢j<close e in the eleventh) in the dialects 
which concern us, where, at about the same period, the same ¢ was 
to be heard, in a different arrangement, in the diphthongs ou, eu, 
(gy) from close o and we, oe (yg) from open o: to say nothing of the 
vowel in words like eus (ILLOS), rhymed with deus (Duos). 

We thus find, at the formative period of the literary language, 
three diphthongs whose sonorous element must have been pretty 
nearly identical (tense 9, or g) in the influential dialects, especially 
as Norman influence (gj for ej being excluded from Norman) was on 
the wane. Twelfth or thirteenth century literary rhymes of close e, 
close o and open o are therefore rhymes of the ¢ which they all 
contained, and require no further justification. 

- But the Norman rhymes, and others which do not fall into this 
i: category (¢, 9, 9) remain. Thus moeve: recoeve (R. R.), harnoes: oes 
(opus) (G. de Dole) date from the time when ¢ had at least left the 
stage gj and become oj, if not already almost ye. I think we shall 
have to admit that these rhymes are not to be taken at face value, 
though nearly so. They are, in any case, rare, hardly more common 
than other inaccuracies that have been noted.” Wace’s quierent: 
moerent, Bénoit’s Minerve: trueve, and muere: pere in Fl. & Bl.™ 
are inexact; but only very slightly so, assonating a plain e with a 
rounded e, i.e., $, like Je (Lépum) in an e-laisse in Auc. Nic. cited 
above. The y was disregarded, as was j, both illustrated in the 
word fieus, Roland 315, which Jenkins comments in his edition 
(1924) page 33 note; I should say that the open e of fiews (Germanic 





2 Revue de philol. fcse, XX (1906), i ff. 

% More serious are vient (VENIT): dient, etc., Tobler, Vom frz. Versbau, ed. 1910, 4 
p. 145. : 4 

* Cf. Menger’s denial (MLN, XVIII, 107) that the diphthong from open o can 
assonate on the continent with ¢e from aas in Anglo-French quer: honurer). 
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FEUD-) assonates with the rounded e’s of estoet, poet, prozdoem, etc., 
laisse XXIII; while feu (the same word) assonates more accurately 
in laisse CX CIII with afichet (pple.), ciel, ert (ERIT), etc. 

The rhyme /’em (HOMO): esclem may be explained either in this 
way or as one of Neumann’s Satzdoppelformen.*> Neumann has 
other similar examples.—As to the spelling hueom, IV L. Reis 263, 
we must guess in any case; it appears to be an inversion (eo for oe 
was common; hence u-oe= y¢ is written u-e0). 

The rhyme queivre:beivre in Brendan is another case of rounded e 
rhyming with plain e. 

Finally, the logical sound y¢ (instead of ye) in no way complicates 
the phonetic theory already worked out for certain special difficul- 
ties. In fact, such changes as ocLuM @il, yeux (Pic. iaus, which 
bothered Matzke and others), Locum lieu, NOCTEM nuit are ac- 
tually simplified by exchanging ¢ for the less definite ¢ which 
could more easily drift off into any assimilation or dissimilation (as 
taus<OCLOS) or be completely absorbed (as muit<NOCTEM). 

SUMMARY: Ninth-century yq was fronted to u¢ by the end of 
the tenth century, spelled oe, later usually we (in which wu may mean 
y dialectically); the typical yg persisted until the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when, losing y, it fused with ¢ from close 0; the supposed ye 
never existed. 

Henry DEXTER LEARNED 

Spring field, Massachusetts. 


% ZrPh, VIII, 256. 

















XVIII 
GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND STONEHENGE 


N Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae (VIII, 

ix-xii) occurs the oldest and almost the only known legend! 
about the most famous megalithic monument in Britain. The story 
accounts for Stonehenge as the funeral monument erected for 
hundreds of noble Britons slain by the treacherous Hengist and 
his Saxons, and it was for centuries accepted as the historical 
explanation of that great structure. Chroniclers? repeated the tale 
and successive generations believed, to borrow Spenser’s wording, 
that they could 


“Th’eternall marks of treason ... at Stonheng vew.” (F. Q., II, x, 66). 


Not until the nineteenth century did there finally emerge from the 
enormous mass of theorizing always current about Stonehenge, 
the conviction that the monument was prehistoric and that 
Geoffrey’s narrative was fantastic fiction. Arthurian scholars 
with few exceptions have ignored it. But certain comparatively 
recent discoveries about Stonehenge itself, the gradual accumula- 


1 E. H. Stone, The Stones of Stonehenge, London, 1924, p. 140, quotes the story 
first published by John Wood, Choir Gaure, 1724, and repeated in A Voice from 
Stonehenge compiled by J. Easton, Salisbury, 1821, 1826, which tells of Merlin’s 
desire to have “the Parcel of Stones which grew in an odd sort of Form in a Back- 
side belonging to an old Woman in Ireland,”’ of his employment of the Devil who 
dressed as a gentleman and offered the old woman as much money as she could 
count “while he should be taking them away.’”’ Stone, p. 141, thinks this story 
originated with Gaffer Hunt of Ambresbury, a venerable old man with whom Wood 
lodged. In its reference to Merlin and Ireland the story is reminiscent of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s legend of Stonehenge but is otherwise entirely independent. The 
Devil in Wood’s story was supposed to have bound up the stones and in an instant 
have transported them to Salisbury Plain. He appears similarly in many other 
megalithic folktales. Cf. P. Sébillot, Traditions...de la Haute-Bretagne, Paris, 
1882, I, 20 ff. 

2 Cf. R. H. Fletcher, Arthurian Materials in the Chronicles, Boston, 1906, 
Index. 

3 For a witty summary of some of the theories propounded in the thousand and 
more books and articles on Stonehenge see A. H. Allcroft, “The Age of Stonehenge,” 
Nineteenth Century, 1920, pp. 678 ff. “Stonehenge,” he says, “has been assigned to 
almost every people from Dan unto Denmark, to every date between Cheops and 
Canute.—It stands as the Tower of Confusion of English archaeology.” For a 
bibliography of Stonehenge see The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine, Dec. 1901. 
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tion of megalithic folklore,‘ which alone can explain some of the 
more curious aspects of the legend, the quickening interest of 
scholars in the traditional materials used by Geoffrey, all combine 
to give at last a new importance to the old story. Told by a Welsh- 
man, frankly partisan in its laudation of noble Britons at the ex- 
pense of perfidious Saxons, the story at the outset bespeaks its 
origin in Celtic tradition. What that tradition was we can in 
part determine by the Celtic folklore that has come down to us, 
some of it in texts older than Geoffrey or contemporary with him 
and much of it surviving to the present day in connection with 
those other stone circles and megalithic remains which still can 
be seen in Ireland, Wales, Cornwall and western Scotland. 

Incredible as seems the legend of Merlin’s transportation of the 
mighty stones to Salisbury Plain, Geoffrey’s description of the 
structure itself and its purpose is actually, in comparison with the 
later accounts of Druid-mad antiquarians in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries,’ sober, even in some ways rational. The 
amazing Druids, the serpent temple, and other inventions of a 
Stukeley (1740-1743) are altogether lacking. Geoffrey’s Historia 
implies or states the following more or less factual elements: (1) 
Stonehenge was a great stone circle called the Giants’ Dance; (2) 
it was used for a funerary monument though not originally erected 
for that purpose; (3) it was built of stones that were Stones of 
Worship, M ystici Lapides, (4) stones that were brought from afar; 
and (5) it was related in some way to the stone circles in Africa 
and Ireland. Since these statements or implications can now be 
shown to correspond to other megalithic legends or to certain facts 
known only in modern times in regard to megaliths in general 
and to Stonehenge in particular, it is evident that they could not 
have been invented by Geoffrey* but must have been known to 
him through antecedent tradition. 

‘ For modern studies see in particular P. Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de France, Paris, 
1904,I, 300-58; Traditions ...de la Haute-Bretagne,ch.1-2;W.Johnson, Folk Memory, 
Oxford, 1908 (Index); Ritchie, ‘Folklore of the Aberdeenshire Stone Circles,” 
Proc. Soc. Antig. of Scotland, Ser. V (1926) XII, 304 ff.; S. Reinach, ‘Les monu- 
ments de pierre brute dans le langage et les croyances populaires, Rev. Arch. XXX 
(1893) 195 ff.; A. J. Evans, “The Rollright Stones and their Folklore,” Folk Lore, 
V (1895) 6 ff.; A. J. Evans, Archaeological Review, London, 1889, “Stonehenge,” 
II, 312-330. 

5 Cf. T. D. Kendrick, The Druids, London, 1927, pp. 4-17; G. F. Black, Druids 
and Druidism, New York Public Library, 1920, for an invaluable bibliography. 

* The prevailing earlier opinion of Geoffrey’s story is thus expressed by Fletcher, 
Arthurian Mcterials in the Chronicles, p. 93, n. 3: “That Geoffrey had any definixe 
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The ascription of Stonehenge to the giants is the most obvious 
bit of folklore in the story. To this day all over Western Europe 
megalithic remains and primitive earthworks are described by 
the peasantry as the work of giants or of some particular gigantic 
race or creature. The Celtic peasants still make this ascription. 
In his exhaustive work on The Dolmens of Ireland (London, 1897, 
Index, vol. III) William C. Borlase gives an amazing number of 
instances of stones called the Giant’s Bed, Barrow, Grave, Table, 
Load, etc., known in Ireland itself and elsewhere in Europe. 
Another long list is given by Salomon Reinach, Les Cultes, Mythes 
et Religions (Paris, 1908, III, 376 ff.). In old Irish literature the 
same habit of ascribing to the Tuatha de Danaan or to the Fiana 
the various types of prehistoric structures can be abundantly 
illustrated. In the Acallamh na Senorach (Colloquy of the Ancients) ," 
for instance, a text that dates from the latter part of Geoffrey’s 
own centu./* and is a rich mine of antiquarian lore, there is 
constant reference to ancient cairns,® tumuli,!® barrows," pillar 
stones” erected by or for those huge Fiana of whom it was said 





basis for most of the details included in this episode no one has ever shown, though 
Rhys had a theory to account for some of them.’”’ Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, 1886, 
Celtic Heathendom, 2nd edition, 1892, 192 ff. believed “that Stonehenge belonged 
to the Celtic Zeus whose later legendary self we have in Merlin.” Apart from 
conjectures, Rhys called attention to the stone circle found by Diarmait in the 
story of the Gilla Decair and to the stone circle described in the Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick. See below, n. 42. 

1 Edited by Whitley Stokes, Irische Texts, IV (1900), with translation, pp. 225- 
271, of the parts omitted in the translation by S. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, London, 
1892, IT, 101-265. 

®*R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- u. Kénigsage, Halle, 1921, p. 48, dates 
the Colloqguy between 1142 and 1200. 

® O'Grady, pp. 153, 163, 193, 259; Stokes, p. 58, 67, 208. 

10 Called the green sepulchral mounds, the sod-built earth hills: O’Grady, pp. 
126, 140, 178, 188, 189, 261; Stokes, p. 227, 252. 

1 Called graves, excavations in the earth, etc., O’Grady, pp. 172, 175 (where 
four hundred were buried together), 181, 183. 

12 O’Grady, pp. 129, “three huge pillar stones,”’ 170 “‘the pillar stone of Usnach,”’ 
181 the “monumental stones of the Fiana,” 183, 255 ‘“‘the three men’s pillar-stones” 
described on p. 256 as three “monoliths.” The Lia in imracail, a royal pillar stone, 
is described (Stokes, p. 270) as “‘a huge mass of rock.’ For “‘stones over graves” 
see Stokes, p. 225 (O’Grady, p. 122), p. 90 (O’Grady, p. 181), p. 252. Borlase, 
Dolmens, 111, 785, notes that many great rocks are still similarly ascribed to 
the Fiana. ‘“Lackaneen, a circle in (Meath) is perhaps Lacka na bh-Fian, “Flag- 
stones of the Fians.”” Dolmens in Ireland are constantly described as the beds 
or graves of the mythic figures of antiquity. Cf. Eleanor Hull, Folk-Lore, XXXVII 
(1927), 244 ff. 
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in this very text that in the skull of one of them the biggest man 
of the assembly might sit; likewise that through one of their spear 
sockets a man might pass his knee.” Their feats of lifting great 
stones were said to be gigantic.“ In asserting that originally the 
giants made Stonehenge, Geoffrey was, therefore, following a 
tradition as familiar to the Celts as to other peoples in regard to 
all such megalithic structures. 

Despite the defacement wrought by centuries Stonehenge is to 
this day more easily described as a stone circle than anything else.% 
Within a great outer ring of earthwork, which somewhat re- 
sembles various Giants’ Rings in Ireland" and elsewhere, there are 
still at least two concentric stone circles. Whether Geoffrey knew 
by observation or report that the stones set “circa plateam”’ 
were in a circle we can but guess; we can only be certain that the 
name he gave it, Chorea Gigantum," was suggested by tradition. 


18 Stokes, pp. 58-59, 226; O’Grady, p. 154. The huge skull mentioned was said 
to be that of Garbdaire. One colossal grave of the “‘ancients” is described in the 
Colloquy (O’Grady, p. 154) as being seven score feet in length and twenty-eight 
in width. 

4 Three of the Fiana, even in their old age, were able to lift one of the mighty 
stones of a great tomb (O’Grady, p. 156). The old Cailte of the Fiana could lift a 
stone four hundred ordinary men vainly tried to move (O’Grady, p. 172). 

% In his authoritative archaeological work on The Stones of Stonehenge, already 
cited, Stone states (p. 34): “Except that the peristyle of Stonehenge happens to 
be circular in plan there is absolutely nothing about this highly specialized design 
which has anything in common with the stone circle.” But the exaggeration of this 
remark is obvious even if one confines one’s self to Stone’s own description (p. 1) 
of Stonehenge as consisting of four series of stones: ‘1, An Outer Circle of Sarsen 
stones; 2, An Inner Circle of blue stones; 3, Five great trilithons—somewhat in 
horseshoe shape; 4, An inner horseshoe of blue stones.” 

46 Cf. Borlase, Dolmens, I, 275, Fig. 257; R. A. S. Mavalister, Archaeology of 
Ireland, Dublin, 1928, p. 106. The earthring about Stonehenge is best shown in 
an aerial photograph, Archeologia, LX (1907) Part II, Pl. LXX, p. 571. The earliest 
known print of Stonehenge, reproduced by Stone, Stonehenge, Pl. 36, from a Dutch 
manuscript of 1574, illustrates in remarkable fashion the artist’s conception of 
Stonehenge as a stone circle. 

17In the Welsh versions of the Historia the phrase cor y ceuri preserves the 
primary meaning of cor, ‘circle of the giants’ (Griscom, p. 432, n.) On cor as a 
Celtic word see J. Loth, Rev. Celt. XLIV (1927) 272-81. Celtic cor and Latin corawla 
had by the 12th century acquired the sense of dance. See U.T.Holmes, Language, 
IV (1928) 29, 202, who connects OF caroler with Breton coroll. Cf. Wace, 8383. 
“Breton les solent en bretan Apeler Karole as gaians.”’ Of course Geoffrey’s Chorea 
meant dance. In the earliest version of the story of the Accursed Dancers, the group 
is referred to as “famosa illa chorea.’ This version is in the works of Lambert of 
Hersfeld, d. 1083 (Herbert, Cat. of Romances, III, 283). In referring to this story 
William of Malmesbury (De Gesiis Anglorum, Rolls Series I, 204), uses Chorea in 
this sense. 
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In both medieval and modern folklore prehistoric stone circles 
are commonly believed to represent dancers metamorphosed into 
stone because of their impiety in dancing on a holy day. The 
Weddings at Stanton Drew, Somerset,'* the Dawns Men (Stone 
Dance) of Cornwall,’ the Piper’s Dance or Stones at the Irish 
Hollywood, County Wicklow,?* the Steintanz of Boitin,”* or that 
at Wulfsbruchen* Germany, “les demoiselles de Langon” in 
France,” all illustrate the same type of tradition. Geoffrey’s 
Chorea, applied to Stonehenge possibly implies the same belief 
though without the usual touch of Christian piety. In this respect 
it would correspond rather with those French circles known as 
‘La ronde des fées’”’ or “Le Bal des dames.’™ We can but specu- 
late in general as to whether the circular position of the stones 
suggested a round dance or ring, or whether the medieval dance 
stories were inspired by the memory or the actual persistence of 
dances within the ancient stone circles. Pagan dances about a 
menhir were observed by St. Sampson in Cornwall in the fifth 
century.” Since from that day to this, dancing about megalithic 
monuments has continued, as M. Sébillot in Le Paganisme Con- 
temporain* has amply shown, there is no inherent improbability 
in supposing that even within historic times dances may have 
been celebrated in Stonehenge which by association left the name 
Chorea to the great circle. But whether the name originated in 
some such dim traditional association or through the belief that the 
stones represented dancers transformed or through the belief 
that even today is still current that megalithic stones could them- 
selves move and dance,’ is of relative unimportance. The name 

18 Archaeological Journal, XV (1858) 204; Victoria County Hist. of Somerset, 
p. 191; Somerset Arch. and Natural Hist. Soc. XIV, I1, 161; Dymond, Stanton Drew, 
1896. 

19 Victoria County Hist. of Cornwall, I, p. 380 and Plate. 

20R. A. S. Macalister, Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times, 1921, p. 294, Fig. 100. 

31 Borlase, Dolmens, II, 592, Fig. 474. 

2 Noted in Victoria County Hist. of Cornwall, p. 383. 

* Reinach, Cultes, III, 374, 423; Bézier, Inventaire des monuments megalith. 
d@’Iile-et-Vilaine, p. 163, also Pl. XXII; Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de France, 1V, 12 fi. 
™ Reinach, III, 377; Boisvillette, Statistique archéol. d’ Eure-et-Loire, p. 59. 

% The text and translation of the Life of St. Sampson are given by T. Taylor, 
Celtic Christianity in Cornwall, London, 1916, p. 33; P. Sébillot, Le paganisme con- 
temporain chez les peuples Celto-Latins, Paris, 1908, p. 310. 

* Ibid., pp. 2, 39, 79, 251. See also Eleanor Hull, Folklore of the British Isles, 
London, 1928, p. 96. 

3” Revue des traditions populaires, 1907, pp. 417-419; Reinach, Cultes, III, 411. 
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Chorea bears no relation whatsoever to Geoffrey’s subsequent 
account of Stonehenge as a funeral monument. Since he in no 
way explains the name that was in such peculiar contradiction 
to his story, it is evident that he was using Chorea as one of the 
two meanings of Cor (circle, dance) familiar to the Welsh, as 
Stonehenge (Historia, XI, c. 4) was its established name among 
the English. Whatever the folkloristic origin of the name Chorea 
Gigantum, Geoffrey obviously did not invent a name so irrele- 
vant to his essential narrative; obviously also he did not derive it 
from Anglo-Saxon tradition. He was, presumably, simply trans- 
lating a Welsh name for Stonehenge into Latin. 

Geoffrey’s account of Stonehenge as a funerary monument is 
connected with the partisan story, first told by the Welsh monk 
Nennius (Historia Britonum, c.45) of the treacherous massacre of 
hundreds of noble British chieftains by Hengist and his Saxons. 
The fact that Nennius says nothing of Stonehenge in this connec- 
tion is offset by the fact that he also says nothing of it in the 
Mirabilia?® commonly attributed to him, in which a reference to 
it as one of the Wonders of Britain would have seemed to be 
inevitable. His silence, like that of other writers in Britain before 
the twelfth century, is one of the most convincing proofs of the 
danger of the argument ex silentio, for indubitably through all 
recorded British history, Celtic, Roman, Saxon, early Norman, 
Stonehenge was there for men to marvelat. Yet with the exception 
of some supposed allusions to it in early Welsh literature,” and 
Henry of Huntingdon’s actual but brief acknowledgement of its 
greatness, Geoffrey’s is our first clear account of this famous 
monument. That he linked it with the ancient British story of 
the massacre raises the question, therefore, whether this association 
was his own invention, a boldly individualistic touch, or whether 


38 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, ed. Mommsen, Berlin, 1898, III, 214 ff. 
Possibly this remote provincial author did not know of Stonehenge at all but 
he did know of at least two sites in his own western part of Britain which he as- 
sociated with Arthurian legend, i.e., the Carn Caval and the large mound supposed 
to mark the grave of Anir, Arthur’s son. Cf. ibid., p. 217. 

%* The allusions occur chiefly in the Welsh poem of the “Gododin,”’ once sup- 
posed to be the work of the sixth century poet Aneurin. Skene, Four Books of 
Ancient Wales, II, 359, terms the attempt to find the occasion of this poem in the 
traditional slaughter of the British chiefs at Stonehenge, one of the most curious 
pieces of perverted ingenuity in Welsh literature. The triads also have been sup- 
posed to contain allusions to Stonehenge but the material seems too uncertain for 
argument. Cf. Loth, Mabinogion, II, 321, n. 1. 
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he derived it from tradition. In the latter case it is self-evident 
that the tradition was not one that people of Anglo-Saxon descent 
could reasonably be supposed to have invented or perpetuated, 
since it made of Stonehenge a memorial to the terrible perfidy 
of the Saxon invaders. The tradition, if it existed, must have been 
of Celtic provenance. 

The supposition that Geoffrey invented this story of Stonehenge 
is, perhaps, best met, not by reference to the evidences that are 
now known of his general reliance on traditional materials, nor 
by insistence on the improbability that a medieval writer would 
have been likely, entirely on his own responsibility, to foist so 
ancient a British legend as that of the massacre on so great and 
so well-known a monument as Stonehenge, as by arguments 
based on the story itself. 

According to Geoffrey, when the massacre of the Britons had 
been triumphantly revenged by King Aurelius, he repaired to the 
place where the four hundred and sixty murdered warriors had 
been given burial. He wished to make the place memorable but 
no one could devise an adequate plan. He thereupon sent for 
Merlin who gave him this advice: 

Si perpetuo opere sepulturam uirorum decorare uolueris mitte pro 
chorea gigantum que est in Killarao*® monte hybernie. Est etenim ibi 
structura lapidum quam nemo huius etatis construeret nisi ingenium arte 
subnecteret. Grandes sunt lapides. . . . Qui si eo modo quo ibidem positi 
sunt circa plateam locabantur stabunt in eternum.... Gigantes olim 
asportauerunt eos ex ultimis finibus affrice & posuerunt in hybernia dum 
eam inhabitarent (VIII, x; Griscom, p. 410-11). 


Now whatever may be true or false in these words, they do 
imply that this ancient stene structure, long after its erection, 
was adopted by an alien race for a funeral monument. The legend 
of Stonehenge as a sepulchral circle fits in with the actual use, 
now known to be worldwide, of stone circles for sepulchre.*! 


30 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 192, believed Geoffrey’s Killara(us) was in the 
parish of Killare, Co. Westmeath, where, according to Gerald of Wales, a famous 
stone was still known as the umbilicus Hiberniae. Gerald himself believed Stone- 
henge had been taken from Kildare near Nass (Topog. Hib. II, xviii; Works, V, 100; 
III, iv). As Gerald evidently knew Geoffrey’s story it would seem that his Kildare 
was either a misreading of Geoffrey’s Killare, or a deliberate change to Kildare. 
Borlase, Dolmens, I1, 439, noted that dolmens are practically lacking in the region 
of Kildare. 

31 “The one statement which can be made positively about the object of stone 
circles is that many of them were erected in honor of the dead:” Rice Holmes, 
Ancient Britaiz, p. 211 (cf. p. 208, n. 3, for a useful bibliographical note on the 
worldwide use of sepulchral stone circles). See also Lord Avebury, Prehistoric 
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Stonehenge itself may not originally have been so used,** but that 
does not affect the case. The medieval belief that it was a sepul- 
chral circle was justified for any observer by the presence of 
hundreds of barrows in its neighborhood® and also for a Celt by 
current traditions concerning megalithic remains. These legends, 
inspired as they were by monuments found most commonly in 
the Celtic parts of Britain* and of the same type as those in Ireland 
and Brittany, must have been chiefly Celtic in origin. Ancient 
Irish literature shows plainly the tendency to regard prehistoric 
structures as memorials to the dead. References are constantly 
made to the setting up of menhirs or pillar stones in honor of the 
dead; a text such as the Acallamh,* for instance, reports the cur- 
rent belief in both the antiquity and purpose of such stones. An 
Irish tale in the twelfth century Book of Leinster*® tells of the actual 
making of a burial circle when in the ancient days fifty hostages 
were buried alive around the grave of King Fiachra. Great stone 
tombs, which the modern archaeologist recognizes as dolmens, 
are not infrequently mentioned in old Irish.*7 In short, even in 
the fragmentary materials that are left us for the study of ancient 





Times, 6th ed. 1902, p. 103; Hastings, Encyc. of Religion and Ethics, III, 191; 
J. A. Macculloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 281; J. E. 
Lloyd, History of Wales, 1911, I, 23, etc. 

3 Stone, Stones of Stonehenge, pp. 116 ff. 

33 “Within a circular area of twenty miles about Stonehenge—there are 15.3 
barrows to a square mile,” Stone, ibid., p. 35. To so cautious a scholar as Dr. Rice 
Holmes, Ancient Britain, p. 217, the monument and the vast necropolis of barrows 
seemed “‘indissolubly connected.” 

In some cases actual excavation may have informed medieval people, as it has 
modern, of the sepulchral use of stone circles. Hidden treasure, in old as in modern 
times, was commonly supposed to be hidden under prehistoric structures of all sorts. 
For modern instances see Johnson, Folk Memory, Oxford, 1908, p. 163 ff.; also Sé- 
billot, Le Folk-Lore de France, 1, 331, 333; II, 44; IV, 19 ff., 44, 107. In the Colloguy 
of the Ancients (O’Grady, II, 126) the story is told of a tumulus from which St. 
Patrick’s companions took a spearshaft’s length of rings and bracelets. The 
excavation of tumuli and barrows seems always to have been more general, how- 
ever, than digging about megalithic stones. Superstitious awe for the stones has 
for the most part protected them into recent times. Cf. Sébillot, IV, 51 ff. 

* For the geographical distribution of stone circles in Britain see B. Windle, 
Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England, London, 1904, pp. 197 ff. For the most 
recent and comprehensive study of stone circles in Britain and elsewhere see H. A. 
Allcroft, The Circle and the Cross, London, 1927, vol. 1. Cf. p. 81 ff. 

% See above, n. 12. 

* O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, 11, 543 (LL. 190: 3) and p. 377 (Book of Ballymote) 
for The Death of Crimthann .. . and Fiachra. 

# As in the story alluded to in n, 13, 
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Celtic beliefs about megaliths, there is ample explanation for the 
belief of a Welshman of Geoffrey’s day that the great stone circle 
on Salisbury Plain belonged in its origin to remote antiquity and 
that it had once been used for sepulchral purposes. We know 
nothing of what an Anglo-Saxon would have thought of it except 
perhaps as he would have called it “‘enta geweorc” or Giants’ 
Work,** for Anglo-Saxon literature, in notable contrast to that in 
Irish, is almost silent on the subject of megalithic remains. A 
Scandinavian, to judge from medieval Scandinavian references, 
would have thought it a Domring or Thingstead*® and associated 
it with political and civil rather than funerary purposes. But to a 
twelfth century Celt megalithic structures were commonly memo- 
rials or tombs of the past, even as they are still to a Celtic peas- 
ant of today. 

Geoffrey’s assertion that the stones were of special veneration, 
Mystici Lapides, likewise finds abundant parallels in Celtic 
tradition. He tells us that the giants who brought the stones from 
Africa to Ireland had this custom: 


Erat autem causa ut balnea infra ipsos conficerent cum infirmitate 
grauarentur. Lauabant namque lapides & infra balnea diffundebant unde 
egroti curabantur. Miscebant etiam cum herbarum confectionibus unde 
uulnerati sanabantur, Non est ibi lapis qui medicamento careat (VIII, 
ix, Griscom, p. 411). 


This story is already, as we can see, partly rationalized. Healing 
herbs provide their curative properties in addition to those of the 
stones. But the stones themselves are still considered healing and 
wondrous. The story reveals precisely that historic Veneratio 
Lapidum which has in truth been found at all times and in all 
parts of the globe, but with special persistence in Celtic regions. 
Its general history can be traced all through the Middle Ages. 


38 The dragon’s cave in Beowulf is thus styled. This and the Danish jaettestue, 
giant-chamber, have long since been recognized as earth-covered megalithic funeral 
mounds. Cf. W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition, Cambridge, 1928, p. 
211 ff.; PMLA XXXIII, (1918), 569-583, 210. Archaeologia, XLII, 202; O. G. 
Crawford, The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds, Gloucester, 1925, p. 27. 

% Allcroft, Circle and Cross, 1, 122 ff., 131: “As early as the ninth century the 
Danes had no less than three centres of royalty... at each of which wasastone 
circle.” He cites Olaus Magnus (d. 1558) on the old custom of electing kings of 
Sweden in a circle of twelve stones; the last one so elected was King Erec in 1396. 
For further discussion and evidence see F. Wildte, “Scandinavian Thingsteads,” 
Antiquity, II (1928), 328-336. The use of stone circles for moots or assemblies is 
alluded to by Homer, Iliad, XVIII, 497; cf. Allcroft, pp. 81-92. 
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Edict after edict of Church councils, among them that of Nantes 
in 658, calls for destruction of the Stones of Worship and pro- 
hibits the strange practices associated with them.*® St. Sampson 
in Cornwall* St. Patrick in Ireland,” and many another Celtic 
saint were busy, like missionaries all over Europe, with the over- 
throw of the “abominable” stones. How little Church or State 
succeeded in really eradicating this ancient worship of stones 
appears, however, in the superstitious veneration still accorded 
to them, especially to megalithic stones. Peasants fear them, they 
make offerings to them, they dance or they crawl on hands and 
knees about them or beneath them, they rub their bodies on them, 
they wash themselves in the healing water collected from hollows 
in the stones; their own spittle, rubbed from the stones, is used for 
cures. These are practices still surviving in Ireland, Brittany, 
Scotland and Wales.“ Miss Hull’s chapter on The Worship of 
Stones in her recent book on The Folklore of the British Isles, 
M. Sébillot’s Le Paganisme Contemporain, M. Reinach’s “Les 


40 A. Bertrand, La Religion des Gaulois: Paris, 1897, pp. 400 ff. lists many of the 
decrees, from the degree of Arles,452, down to the end of the seventeenth century. 
See also E. Cartailhac: La France Préhistorique, 1899, pp. 316 ff. Texts given in 
extenso by Danjou de la Garenne, Statistique des monuments celliques de l’arron- 
dissement de Fougeres, App. Mém. de la Soc. Arch. d’Ille-et-Vilaine, II, 71-83. 
Both Charlemagne and Canute specifically forbade the barbaric cults connected 
with the worship of stones. Cf. D’Arbois de Jubainville, “Le Culte des Menhir dans 
le monde Celtique,’’ Comptes rendus 4 l Acad. Inscript. 1906, pp. 146 ff.; Mortillet, 
see below, note 44, Sébillot, Le Paganisme Contemporain, p. 132 ff. J. F. Ffrench, 
Prehistoric Faith and Worship, L., 1912, p. 22, cites some particularly interesting 
thirteenth century prohibitions (Norse and English) of stone worship and notes 
that even as late as 1656 the Presbytery of Dingwall (Ross) forbade the adoring 
of stones and wells. 

4! See above, n. 25. 

“In the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick the story is told of his overthrow of the 
great stone idol known as Cromm Cruaich which was surrounded by twelve lesser 
stone idols. See below, n. 54. All scholars are agreed that this story refers to an 
ancient twelve-stone circle surrounding a great central stone. 

* In addition to the references given in the text see S. Baring-Gould, A Book of 
Brittany, 1909, p. 21 (oil on menhir); G. F. Black, Examples of Printed Folklore 
concerning Orkney and Shetland, 1903 (people healed by water in which they had 
washed stone of St. Conval; G. Henderson, Survivals in Belief among the Celts, 
Glasgow, 1911, pp. 198-209; Folklore XIII, 235, XVI (1905), 339 (Arthur’s stone, 
Gower, crawled round by girls); 339, curative spittle rubbed from cromlech near 
Cardiff; XVII, 448 (Irish cromlechs cure barrenness); XXII (1911) 51 (offerings 
made as late as 1840 on so-called Druid’s Altar). Sébillot’s Le Folk-Lore de France 
has many important references on the curative power of megalithic stones. Sce 
Index, M édicine, ‘es mégaliths; Sterilité, Macalister, Arch. of Ireland, p. 101. 
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Monuments de Pierre Brute dans le Langage et les Croyances 
Populaires” (Rev. Archeol. XXX (1893), 195 ff., 329 ff.) give in- 
stance after instance of this surviving cult of stones. As M. 
Reinach remarks: 


On en arrive donc a la conclusion que le folklore des mégaliths. . . est 
essentiellement paien. 


Since these beliefs and customs of essentially pagan origin“ 
are thus known to have been associated with megalithic monu- 
ments from the fifth century down to the present day, it would 
indeed be incredible if none had attached themselves to the 
greatest megalithic monument in Britain. Geoffrey’s report of 
the Mystici Lapides with their curative powers and the extreme 
veneration in which the stones were held by the Irish who were, as 
his story goes on to tell, quite willing to fight and die for them, 
accords too accurately with all that is known of the ancient and 
the modern feeling for such stones and of the customs still con- 
nected with them in Celtic lands, to have been his own invention 
or to have risen, as we may believe from these and other con- 
siderations, from other than Celtic sources. 

The most incredible elements in Geoffrey’s story relate to the 
importation of the stones. If we leave aside the account of Merlin’s 
magical machinationes, two facts, however, are distinguishable 
in the apparently impossible tale. Some, though not all, of the 
stones of Stonehenge were in actual fact imported from a region 
remote from Salisbury Plain; second, the circle of Stonehenge, 
though not in itself identical with one once in Africa and then in 
Ireland, is nevertheless akin to stone circles immemorially existent 
both in Africa and Ireland. 

The first fact, despite long continued controversy, seems 
to have been finally established by modern geological science,“ 

44 Efforts to Christianize ancient Stones of Worship have resulted in little more 
than the placing of crosses upon them. Cf. A. de Mortillet, “Les Monuments 
mégalithiques christianisés,” Reo. de I’ Ecole d’Anthropologie, VIL (1897) 321 ff.; 
O’Laverty, ‘“Notes on Pagan Monuments in the Immediate Vicinity of Ancient 
Churches,” Journ. Roy. Hist. Arch. Soc. XV, 103. 

« H. H. Thomas, ‘“‘The Source of the Stones of Stonehenge,” Antiquaries Jour- 
nal, III (1923), 239-258. In this important article by a member of the British 
Geological Survey, it is established that the blue stones in no single case weighed 
more than two and a half tons, that geologically the stones belong to the Prescelly 
region from which they must have been brought by land transport, that they were 
dressed at some period, presumably long after their arrival, in order to conform to 
those other dressed stones of Stonehenge which represent the latest and most ad- 
vanced stage of megalithic work. 
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which has proved “beyond all reasonable doubt’ that the 
blue or foreign stones of Stonehenge were taken to Wiltshire 
from the eastern end of the Prescelly Mountains in Pem- 
brokeshire, a region still containing rich megalithic remains.*’ 
How or when or why that “tremendous feat of prehistoric trans- 
port,’ over a distance of about one hundred and seventy miles, 
was accomplished, it is not our business to inquire. But it is essen- 
tial to insist that Geoffrey’s story that the stones were imported 
is, with reference to the blue stones, essentially true. Whether 
medieval observers noted the difference in the nature of the blue 
stones from those commonly found on Salisbury Plain and so 
inferred that they were brought from a distance, or whether some 
dim tradition persisted as to that feat which must, like the building 
of the Pyramids, have involved great numbers of people dis- 
ciplined somehow to unified effort, it is futile to attempt to decide. 
It is enough to admit that Geoffrey’s story, despite its exaggeration 
of the distance that the stones were brought, preserves something 
true, something he did not invent. 

The exaggeration we have just noted and likewise the factual 
element which it obscures, are equally evident in Geoffrey’s 
assertion that the circle came originally from Africa to Ireland 
and then to England. The world wide dissemination of stone 
circles is, of course, today a well known fact, but so far as has yet 
been noted Sir Christopher Wrenn‘* seems to have been the first 

“ Thomas’s results are accepted by R. E. Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman 
Wales, Oxford, 1925, p. 100; Stone, Stonehenge, p. 64; Kendrick, The Druids, p. 152, 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1929, xxi, 439. 

‘7 Bushell, “Amongst the Prescelly Circles,” Archaeol. Cambrensis, Ser. 6, vol. 
XI, 1911, 287 ff. speaks of the Prescelly area as a “prehistoric Westminster;” 
Thomas, p. 257, as an “area containing one of the richest collections of megalithic 
remains in Britain.” He observes that only the special veneration in which stones 
of this area were held can account for their laborious removal to Stonehenge, for 
the stones themselves are in no way better than those available on Salisbury Plain. 

* Quoted by Stukeley, Stonehenge, 1740, p. 49: “Sir Christopher Wrenn said 
there were many such structures as Stonehenge in Africa, being temples to Saturn.” 
Some five or six thousand dolmens in North Africa, many of them surrounded by 
circles, were examined by General Faidherbe, Comptes rendus du Congrés Pré- 
historique, 1872; Borlase, Dolmens, III, 713-19. A valuable recent study of some 
seventy stone circles in West Africa was made by H. Parker, “Some Circles in Gam- 
bia,” Proc. Anthrop. Institute of Great Britain, LIII (1923) 173 ff. These circles 
were close to villages and were regarded with awe by the natives. Cf. also J. W. 
Fewkes, “Great Stone Monuments in History and Geography,” Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, LXI, (1913) 14 ff.: “In Berrary, Africa, Dr. Forbes 
Watson counted 2129 megalithic monuments;” A. Lissauer, ‘The Habyles of N. 
Africa,” Smithsonian Report, 1911, p. 523 ff. 
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Englishman to justify Geoffrey’s story to the extent of stating 
that stone circles actually did exist in Africa. It has remained 
for later observers to report similarities between architectural 
trilithons seen in Africa and those at Stonehenge, and to record 
the numberless stone circles still extant there,*® just as it has 
remained for recent philologists to observe that certain non-Aryan 
idioms in Welsh speech are possibly allied to those in Egyptian 
and Berber.5° Whatever the explanation of these apparently 
inexplicable relationships, it is important to note that Geoffrey’s 
implication, however he came to make it, that stone circles 
existed in Africa, is now known to be fact, not fancy. His story 
of the giants and the aerial travels of the stones should not too 
much obscure that fragment of truth. 

The statement that the Giants’ Dance was once erected inIreland 
likewise implies the existence of stove circles in Ireland. Again 
as a matter of fact not fancy, we must note that Ireland is a place 
extraordinarily rich in megalithic remains of all sorts; it has over 
eight hundred dolmens and many of these are still surrounded by 
stone circles.5! These rich megalithic remains, so like those found 
in the Celtic parts of Britain itself, although not originally erected 
in many cases by Celtic peoples, were none the less certainly 
known to the successive Celtic settlers. Among the medieval 
Celts, as we have already noted, cults and legends in connection 
with the ancient stone circles were current. The prehistoric Irish 


49 H. Barth, Travels in North Africa, 1849-56, London, 1857, I, 58,74. At Oran, 
near Djelfa, in Zenzer, there is a circle of standing stones and a trilithon ten feet 
high. Cf. Livingston, Missionary Travels in Africa, pp. 219, 304; Lord Avebury, 
Prehistoric Times, pp. 100, 105. 

50 J. M. Jones, app. B in Rhys, The Welsh People, London, 1909, pp. 630 ff.; 
J. E. Lloyd, History of Wales, 1911, I, 15 ff. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the arguments set forth by G. Elliot 
Smith for the spread of Egyptian induence far north of the Mediterranean, Rep. 
Brit. Assoc. 1912, 1913; also W. J. Perry, Children of the Sun, N. Y., 1923, pp. 
436 ff.; Index, Megalithic. T. E. Peett, Annual of the British School at Athens, XVII 
(1910), 250 ff., altogether denies, however, the possibility of Egyptian influence 
on the building of megaliths even in the Mediterranean region. 

51 See A. A. Lewis, “Some Stone Circles in Ireland,” Jour. Anthrop. Inst. of 
Great Britain, XX XIX (1909) 517 ff.; Macalister, Archaeology of Ireland, Index; 
Borlase, Dolmens, Index. 

8 On the pre-Celtic origin of megalithic remains in France and Britain, see 
Bertrand, Archéol. Celt. et Gauloise, Paris, 1889, p. 125; J. A. Macculloch, Religion 
of the Ancient Celts, 1911, p. 281; Hastings, Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, II, 391; 
A. Macbain, “Druid Circles,” Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, ‘Transactions, 1885, XI, 
23-50. 
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circles, the ancient Irish legends, alike confirm Geoffrey’s story 
in so far as it asserts there was once a great stone circle in Ireland 
about which a legend of the giants was told. The further details 
of his story which connect Ireland and Stonehenge, however mis- 
taken in facts, are not incapable of explanation. 

The assertion that Stonehenge, so grandly made that no later 
time could build its equal, came to England from Ireland, implies 
a pride in things Irish. Such pride would be naturally expressed 
by men of Irish birth, those Irish wanderers who at early periods 
are said to have dwelt as much in Britain as in Ireland, to have 
gone as far south as the English Channel, and to have settled 
in numerous places in the north. It is of particular interest in 
studying the possible transmission and evolution of such a legend 
as this about Stonehenge, to find that the Dessi, an Irish tribe 
that is supposed to have left Leinster in the third century, settled 
in Pembrokeshire, the original home of the Stonehenge “foreign 
stones.* There they found the same sort of megalithic remains 
as those with which they had been familiar in Ireland. If they 
appropriated any of these to their own uses, if, for instance, 
they appropriated a Pembrokeshire stone circle to such a cult as 
that of Cromm Cruaich,™ a cult unquestionably associated with 


53 The Irish story, “The Expulsion of the Dessi,” (Ed. K. Meyer, ¥ Cymmrodor 
XIV (1901) 112 ff.) was composed sometime during the eighth century. The Dessi 
were supposed to have left Leinster in the third century. See C. H. Slover, “Early 
Literary Channels between Britain and Ireland,” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, 
No. 6, 1926, p. 15, a work which discusses the available evidence concerning the 
early Irish in Britain. Cf. C. O’Rahilly, Ireland and Wales, L., 1924, p. 39 ff. 

Thomas’s remarks, A ntiguaries Jour. I11, 258, are of special interest, He notes 
that as early as 1833 Conybeare believed Geoffrey’s legend concerning the importa- 
tion of the stones had an element of truth: ‘We now realize that a derivation from 
the west is the only tenable view to take with regard to the foreign stones of Stone- 
henge and it certainly seems probable that little discrimination would be exercised 
in early times in any legendary story between the extreme west of Wales and the 
south of Ireland. Again there is the possibility of the same race occupying both 
regions, and thus the name Ireland might have been applied later to indicate a 
racial character rather than a definite locality.” Mr. Thomas was ignorant of the 
actual settlement of the Dessi in Pembrokeshire. 

5 The worship of Cromm is described in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick (ed. 
Rolls Series, I, 93); also in the Rennes Dinnschenchas, (cf. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
II, 305). The Tripartite Lifeis dated by K. Mulchrone between 895-901 (Zts. f. celt. 
Phil. XVI (1928). The most important study of the cult of Cromm Cruaich, its 
localization, its survivals, is that by J. P. Dalton, Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. XXXVI 
(1922) 22-67. See also R. A. Macalister, Ireland in pre-Christian Times, Dublin, 
1921, p. 195; L. Hibbard Loomis, Mod. Phil. XXV (1928) 345 ff. 
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some Irish twelve stone circle,™ it is easy to see how presently 
the legend might erise that not only the cult, but the very stones 
had been brought from Ireland. It is, however, not essential 
to suppose this actual association of Irish cults with British stone 
circles; mere braggadocio on the part of Irish wanderers any- 
where in Britain, might easily have led them to assert that the 
British circles, merely because of their resemblance to those in 
Ireland, had been brought from there. Stonehenge, as one of the 
greatest of British stone circles, would be the first for Irish pride 
to claim. 

This supposition that the Stonehenge legend at some time 
passed through Irish hands before it came to Geoffrey, is strength- 
ened by a detail still preserved in his narrative. In the Latin 
manuscripts of the Historia the name of the Irish king who fought 
to keep the great stones in Ireland, was Gillomanus or Gillam(a)u- 
rus. Now Irish annals, of course, tell of neither king nor fight, 
since the stones were never in Ireland. But the name itself, which 
in one manuscript, appears as Gilla, is perhaps significant. Gilla, 
some form of which is the only recurrent element in the various 
spelling of the name, means in Irish servant or slave. The story 
certainly makes of Gillamanus the servant of the stones. The name 
is too Latinized and corrupted to offer safe ground for argument 
except for its apparent preservation of a significant Irish word 
and its consequent suggestion of an original Irish storyteller. 
It should be noted, however, that it was to this same Gillomanus, 
according to Geoflrey (VIII, xiii) that Pascentius, the son of 
Vortigern, fled when seeking help against Aurelius Ambrosius 
and Uther. Now we have evidence that the Irish in Ireland knew 
something of Vortigern at least, for two ancient stones marked 


5 The two ancient accounts of Cromm’s worship describe a central idol sur- 
rounded by twelve stones. It is admitted by all writers on the subject that the 
story must concern one of the smaller stone circles of this familiar type. See All- 
croft, Circle and Cross, p. 257; Macalister, op. cit. p. 195, etc. 

% T am indebted to the Rev. Acton Griscom for the following name observations. 
In the group of Latin MSS studied by him for his edition of Geoffrey’s Historia the 
name Gilloman(n)ius occurs twelve times; Gilla once; and thirteen times in one 
of these spellings, Gillomaurus, Gillamurius, Gillamurus, Gillmaurus, Gilmarius. 
The Welsh equivalent is uniformly Gilamwri. 

It is of interest to note that the early Irish word gilla antedates the Norse period 
in Ireland and is found in combination with other words as early as the eighth cen- 
tury. Cf. C. Marstrander, “Altirische Personennamen mit Gilla,” Zts. f. celt. Phil. 
XIII (1921), 1 ff. In combination with the Irish word mor the name might have 
meant Great Servant. 
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respectively with the name Vortigurn and Vorritigurn have been 
found at Knockaboy, County Waterford, and at Ballyhank, six 
miles from Cork.®’ Professor Slover notes that the name of 
Vortigern is not duplicated elsewhere and its presence on these 
ancient Irish stones suggests that even in Ireland something was 
known of the very man in whose presence, according to Geoffrey 
(VI, xv), those British heroes were slain for whom, in legend at 
least, Stonehenge became their funeral monument. The Vortigern 
stones, by confirming the antiquity and actuality of the name, 
heighten the probability that Nennius and Geoffrey, in telling 
their stories of the king who bore it, were drawing on traditional 
material. Similarly it seems probable that Geoffrey was again 
following tradition in telling the closely related story of a king 
whose name, in its one recurrent element, is the ancient Irish gilla. 

From this examination of Geoffrey’s legend of Stonehenge it 
appears that the story was far too deeply rooted in tradition to 
have sprung from the imagination of one man. The traditions 
behind the story, like the partisan spirit in which it was told, 
seem to have been Celtic in origin. They show us once again 
how little was Geoffrey ‘‘the father of Arthurian romance” in 
general®® or of this legend in particular. The story itself, though 
so negligible as history, offers us none the less invaluable witness 
of the actual presence in twelfth century records of megalithic 
Celtic folklore, and suggests the wisdom of further study of both 
Irish and Arthurian sources for a still unwritten but fertile chapter 
in medieval antiquarianism.®® There can be no doubt that other 
prehistoric monuments, less famous to be sure than Stonehenge 
but not archaeologically less recognizable as to type, figure in 
such texts, even as the ancient stones still stand today in the lands 
that gave birth to Irish and Arthurian legend. 

LavuRA H1isBarpD Loomis 

Wellesley College 

5? Slover, op. cit., p. 27; Macalister, Studies in Irish Epigraphy, London, 1897- 
1907, III, 210, 80. 

58 For a valuable discussion of the present status of this question see Roger S. 


Loomis, “Geoffrey of Monmouth and Arthurian Origins,” Speculum, III (1928) 
19 ff. 


59 The writer has in hand the material for a study of the prehistoric twelve stone 


circle in connection with certain Arthurian descriptions of the burial of twelve men, 
in a circle. 











XIX 
SOME NAMES IN ARTHURIAN ROMANCE 


MONG the most considerable of M. Bédier’s achievements in 

his study of the Tristan legend was his demonstration by 
means of proper names that the tradition, in some form or other, 
must have passed from Pictland through Wales and Brittany into 
France and England. Although the researches of Miss Schoepperle 1 | 
have shown the influence of Irish aitheda, although the work of M. 
Loth has made it impossible to ignore the share of Cornwall, and | 
Dr. Brugger’s studies of the man Bleheris and of the name Loonois 
add to our knowledge of the origin and transmission of the story,! 
yet M. Bédier’s scheme still stands out as the first reasonably full 
and acceptable account of the derivation of any Arthurian romance. 
Now it is noteworthy that soimportant a result rested in large 
measure on the origin of the names inbedded in the tradition. Had 
the onomastic studies of Rhys, Miss Paton, Bruce, and Dr. Brugger 
been as generally convincing as those of M. Bédier, scholars would : 
not still be so far apart in their interpretation of the development of 
the Round Table cycle. Thus far the only body of facts, apart 
from the Tristan branch, to which all parties subscribe is that the 
personal names Arthur, Kay, Bedivere, Modred, Guinevere, Merlin, 
Maheloas, Caradoc Briebras, Ider the son of Nu, Ivain son of 
Urien, Uther, and other proper names such as Escalibour, Prid- 
wen, and Tortain, are derived from the Welsh. But the materials 
for further study are, as the Index to Sommer’s seven volumes of 
French romance and Miss Blount’s unpublished onomasticon 
show,? very rich, and nothing seems to stand in the way of real 
advance in this field of research if only we can formulate and apply 
certain criteria which will at the same time fit the somewhat lax 
conditions of name-development and also be sufficiently rigorous to 
give assured results. Such a group of criteria, all of them recog- 
nized by previous workers, I have attempted to set down in system- 
atic form, in the hope that they and the preliminary considerations 
regarding name-development in the Arthurian field will commend 
themselves to the good sense of my readers. I have then shown how 
these tests can be applied to three perplexing names on the Modena 
1G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, London and Frankfort, 1913. J. Loth, 
Contributions a V’ étude des romans de la Table Ronde, Paris, 1912, 60 ff. ZFSL, 


XLVI, 162 ff. MP, XXII, 159 ff. 
* Cf. Prof. Magoun’s article in Speculum, I, 190 ff. 
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Sculpture—Winlogee, Mardoc, and Carrado—and also to Lion or 
Lionel, Niniane, and Uentres. Without laying claim to wider 
knowledge or greater acumen than has been shown by other stu- 
dents of nomenclature, I have merely attempted a more systematic 
application of the tests already in use. If these tests do not bring 
conviction, let us hope that better ones will be proposed. For until 
we can agree upon some settled standards, confusion will continue 
to prevail in this promising field of research. 

In approaching the question of these criteria certain general 
considerations must be kept in mind. 

I. Neither precise phonetic equivalence nor close resemblance 
is a final test of the connection of one name with another. Notor- 
ious examples of related names which would have to be rejected if 
phonetic laws or close resemblance determined affinity are: Pere- 
dur and Perceval, Calogrenant and Kynon, Caledvwlch and Es- 
calibourne, Twrch Trwyth and Tortain. So far as I am aware, 
everyone admits the identity of each of these pairs of names. Yet 
at first glance they would seem to have no relationship. When 
scribal corruptions are taken into account, almost anything can 
happen toa name. For instance, Gazewilte in the Vulgate romances 
appears in the following variations: Galenice, Garonhilde, Gaeli- 
cet, Grewilte, and Gazel.* The knight who appears in Malory as 
Ozanna le Cure Hardy may be traced back through the recorded 
forms Osanain, Osenain, Gosenain, Gornain, to a Gorvain in 
Meraugis de Portlesguez, probably to be equated with Welsh 
Gwrvan.* Prof. Magoun kindly points out to me that the three 
Latin words, Mida nam is, produced eventually proper names like 
Unidanamus and Mungdanamis. Cf. Speculum, I, 227. Under 
such conditions no derivation should be rejected as impossible 
without a careful examination of the evidence. 

II. The Welsh remains which we possess are meager and badly 
muddled. All scholarly writers on the Mabinogion have recognized 
that these represent but a small fragment of Welsh tradition and 
that they have come down to us not at all in their original purity 
but in an advanced stage of confusion. Especially illuminating on 
this point is Professor W. J. Gruffydd’s Math Vab Mathonwy, 
which shows that this Branch is ‘‘a vast conglomeration of themes, 
most of them, if not all, appearing in a truncated and sometimes 
hardly distinguishable form.” We cannot, therefore, expect a pre- 


* H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, Index Vol., p. 42- 
* Ibid., 68, 44.: On Gorvain cf. Romania, XXIV, 326. 
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cise and extended parallelism to exist between an Arthurian knight 
or lady and his or her Welsh prototype. It is rather a combination 
of hints pointing in the same direction and inconceivable as the result 
of mere coincidence which must serve as the basis of our derivations. 
This is all that we have a right to expect under the circumstances. 

III. In the transmission of names the following forms of evidence 
are generally admitted: 

1. A demonstrated channel of transmission. 

2. A detailed or sustained similarity in nature or activities. 

3. A correspondence in relationships to identifiable characters. 

4, Intermediate forms between the two names. 

5. An explanation of the peculiar development of the name. 

Not all these criteria, of course, need to be met in order to prove 
that one name has inherited the tradition attached to another. 
For example, the equation Peredur= Perceval satisfies only the 
first three, yet none is more universally accepted. An equation that 
satisfies more than two of these tests, therefore, not only deserves 
careful examination, but is worthy of aceptance in default of any 
better explanation. 

IV. When a number of derivations, satisfying these criteria, 
illustrate the operation of similar forces and suggest the same 
channel of transmission, their cumulative evidence is tantamount 
to proof. The only way to overthrow such evidence is to bring 
forward a general hypothesis which will account for a larger num- 
ber of phenomena. 

The derivations which I am about to submit do not illustrate the 
extreme metamorphoses which we know such names undergo either 
through oral or manuscript transmission. Comparatively speaking, 
they are simple, natural developments. They commend themselves 
not only on this ground, and because all of them meet at least three 
of the criteria laid down, but because they all take us back, like M. 
Bédier’s study of the Tristan story and like the assured derivations 
already mentioned, with singular consistency to Wales. 


WINLOGEE 


First of all, let me take the crucial name Winlogee, carved on the 
Arthurian sculpture at Modena. I should not feel it necessary to go 
into this matter for the fourth time’ if it were not apparent that 

5 R.S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, N. Y., 1927, 7-10. Medieval 


Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, N. Y.,1927,222 f. Art Bulletin, 
VI (1924), 3. 
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some scholars have failed to consider the cumulative force of the 
twelve pieces of evidence which indicate that this name is a substi- 
tute for that of Arthur’s queen Guinevere, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, Gwenhwyfar. When twelve facts all point in one direction, 
should not their evidence be accepted until, not merely an alterna- 
tive explanation but a better explanation can be found for at least 
half the facts? Thus far no such explanation is forthcoming, and 
several eminent Arthurian scholars seem to regard the evidence 
as decisive. For the benefit of those who have overlooked 
my previous discussions or have failed to note that my argument 
was supported by more than one or two pieces of evidence, I 
recapitulate. 

Three facts point toward the existence of a tradition that Ar- 
thur’s queen was called by some variant or development of the 
Breton name Winlowen or Wenlowen.® 1. In the De Ortu Walwanii 
she is regularly called Gwendoloena,—a form in which the do has 
been inserted under the influence of the Welsh male name Gwend- 
doleu. 2. Ider in the Berne Folie Tristan is said to be the lover of 
Guinevere, but in the romance of which he is the titular hero is the 
lover of Queen Guenloie. 3. This same romance, as its editor, Gel- 
zer, pointed out, shows traces of an amorous relationship between 
Ider and Guinevere at the same time that he is actually represented 
as the lover of Queen Guenloie. These three facts in combination 
leave little doubt of the confusion of the Breton name Winlowen 
with the Welsh Gwenhwyfar, and establish a presumption that the 
name Winlogee on the Modena sculpture may be another instance 
of the same confusion. 

When we turn to the story of Guinevere’s abduction as related in 
the romance of Durmart, we find that four details of the narrative 
correspond to details in the sculpture.’ 4. The queen is a captive in 
a castle surrounded by a watery expanse, much emphasized both in 
the sculpture and the poem. 5. Shields are hung from the keep. 
6. The queen is found within the castle in the company of the vil- 
lain of the tale. 7. Most significantly, the curious fact that Isder- 
nus is depicted without helmet or hauberk and reeling in his saddle 
is explained by the fact that in Durmart Ydier had been struck down 
from his palfrey by the abductor of the queen and had set out un- 
armed to her rescue. This one correspondence seems to prove that 
the Modena sculpture and the Durmart version of Guinevere’s ab- 
duction represent cognate traditions. 


6 Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, 222. 
7R.S. Loomis, op. cit., 9. 
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Another abduction story related in the Vulgate Lancelot was rec- 
ognized by Foerster over thirty years ago as related to the Modena 
sculpture. The following considerations make it highly probable 
that the episode of Carado of the Dolorous Tower was originally a 
Guinevere abduction: The kidnapping of Gawain in so humiliating 
a fashion cannot be the original form, since it would not have been 
tolerated in the earlier stages of Arthurian tradition when Gawain 
was generally regarded as the chief of Arthur’s knights. Many 
incidents in the Dolorous Tower story are matched in Crestien’s 
account of Guinevere’s abduction.* These can hardly be explained 
on the hypothesis that the Dolorous Tower story is merely a rifaci- 
mento of the Charrette, because many of these incidents which in 
the Charrette are fantastic and meaningless, in the Dolorous Tower 
story appear as comparatively na‘ural, coherent elements in the 
narrative;® because the Dolorous Tower episode, concluding with 
the betrayal of Carado by his abducted mistress, shows every sign 
of derivation from the famous Irish saga of the betrayal of Curoi by 
his abducted mistress;!° and because the marked correspondence 
between the details of the Dolorous Tower episode and those of the 
Modena sculpture points to a common tradition incorporating 
these details long before Crestien composed the Charrette. This 
correspondence between the Modena sculpture and the Guinevere 
abduction story which has been preserved in modified form as the 
story of Carado of the Dolorous Tower adds the following points 
in favor of the identification of Winlogee with Guinevere: 8. Car- 
rado (Carado) is the chief defender of the castle. 9. It has two oppo- 
site entrances. 10. Before one of them stands a “grant vilain.” 
11. The rescuers of Winlogee,—Artus, Che, Galvariun,—corres- 
pond to Artus, Keux, and Galeschin (a manuscript corruption 
formed by assimilation to the word galesche), who were among the 
rescuers of the abducted Guinevere. 

A final feature of the Modena sculpture which finds support in 
the traditions regarding the abduction of Guinevere is the prom- 
inence of Gawain as the queen’s deliverer. 12. Gawain delivers 
Guinevere from an abductor in Hartmann von Aue’s Iwein, in 
Heinrich von dem Tiirlin’s Krone, and in the Livre d’Artus. The 
contention of Miss Weston, Freymond, Orlowski, and Professor 


8 Romanic Review, XV (1924), 266, n. 3. 

* Especially the fleeing knight and the closing gate. Cf. Crestien’s Charrette, 
Il. 2316 ff.; H. O. Sommer, of. cit., IV, 135. 

10 Romonic Review, XV, 268-74. 
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Webster" that these romances contain fragments of ancient tradi- 
tion is thus sustained. 

Thus it becomes possible to say that the equation of Winlogee 
with Guinevere satisfies four out of the five tests we have laid down. 
There is obviously a channel of transmission between Welsh names 
and those on the Modena sculpture, for the names Artus, Isdernus, 
Che must have come ultimately from Wales. There is certainly a 
detailed similarity between the réle of Winlogee and the rdéle of 
Guinevere as it appears or can be reconstructed from later ro- 
mances. There is a correspondence in relationships, for Guenloie 
and Guinevere are both the beloved of Ider, and Guendoloena and 
Guinevere are both the queens of Arthur. There is an entirely ade- 
quate explanation of the form Winlogee: it is a form of the Breton 
name Winlowen substituted by certain Breton conteurs for Welsh 
Gwenhwyfar because of its greater euphony and familiarity. 

The only serious argument, so far as I am aware, to offset the 
cumulative weight of the twelve facts favoring the identification of 
Winlogee as Guinevere,” is the assertion that there was no de- 


1 J. L. Weston, Legend of Gawain, L., 1897,p.69. ZFSL,X VII (1895), 10-20. La 
Damoiselle a la Mule, ed. B. Orlowski, 62 f. Englische Studien, XXXVI (1906), 345. 

12] fear that I cannot take seriously the arguments of Sir Edmund Chambers 
(RES, V, 1929, p. 104) and Miss Weston (MLR, XXIII, 1928, p. 245). The point 
that Mardoc is nowhere mentioned as the queen’s ravisher I meet in the following 
pages. It is begging the question to rule out, a priori, parallels with later romances, 
for if such parallels can be pointed out, obviously the later romances must contain 
traditional material. The fact that Merlin’s wife is called Guendoloena explains 
nothing on the Modena sculpture; the fact that Arthur’s wife is so called explains 
everything. One is irrelevant; the other illuminant. Miss Weston’s statement that 
the sculptured scene corresponds with none of the extant versions of Guinevere’s 
abduction is incorrect, unless she meant that the correspondence is not complete. 
But a demand for complete correspondence is a singular one from any quarter, 
and especially from Miss Weston. Professor Singer’s notion that the sculpture 
represents two scenes has never occurred to any student of iconography, and such 
considerations as Miss Weston adduced in its favor betray the fact that she had 
not read the story of Carado of the Dolorous Tower with attention. She says: 
“T do not recall any instance of a castle in romance which possessed two barbicans, 
and upon which an assault was made front and rear.”’ Refer to the Vulgate Lancelot 
(Sommer, IV, 130 f). Here we read that the Dolorous Tower could be entered by the 
“grante porte,” at which a “grant vilain” stands, but ‘la derriere’’ was a narrow 
bridge leading to a series of “portes.’’ Ywain attacked by the former, and Galeschin 
by the latter. If there is any question as to the number of barbicans possible in 
a castle of romance, let me refer to Potvin, Perceval ie Gallois, IV, ll. 24819-26. 
It is plain that Miss Weston had not read her romances with as open a mind as 
Foerster, who recognized in spite of his prepossessions the many points of analogy 
between the story of the Dolorous Tower and the Madena sculpture. 
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veloped Arthurian romance on the Continent in the year 1100. 
This statement rests solely upon the assumed absence of any evi- 
dence for such an early development of Arthurian tradition on the 
Continent. Not only is such an argument ex silentio unsafe founda- 
tion for a hypothesis; it fails to take into account a whole body of 
facts. First, there is the Modena sculpture dated 1099-1106." 
Second, there are the proper names Artusius and Galvanus dis- 
covered by Senator Rajna in early twelfth-century Italian docu- 
ments, and implying the popularity of Arthurian romance at the 
end of the eleventh century.“ Third, there is the highly important 
theory, first put forward by Professor Webster and since greatly 
reinforced by Professor Laura Hibbard Loomis and Professor Cross, 
that the Pélerinage Charlemagne, probably dating from the first or 
second decade of the twelfth century, embodies a mass of Celtic 
material and betrays affinities to the following Arthurian romances: 
Diu Krone, Rigomer, Arthur and Gorlagon, King Arthur and King 
Cornwall, The Turk and Gawain, and Arthur of Little Britain. 
Fourth, the Couronnement Louis, dating from about 1130, alludes to 
the gold of Avalon as if it wereproverbial."* Fifth, William of Malmes- 
bury in 1125 speaks of the “‘nugae Britonum”’ concerning Arthur,— 
a phrase which taken in conjunction with the other twelfth-century 
references to the promulgators of Arthurian contes, leaves no doubt 
that the early spread of the round Table cycle was due to the Con- 
tinental Bretons.!” Sixth, even the most extreme opponent of the 
traditional origin of the romances, M. Faral, admits that the legend 
of Tristan was already famous before Thomas wrote of him, and 
that the legend undoubtedly contained Celtic elements.'* Seventh, 
many scholars, including Gaston Paris, Heinzel, Freymond, Prof. 
Zenker, Miss Weston, Dr. Brugger, Prof. A. C. L. Brown, would 


18 Medieval Studiesin Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, 214-22. Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, per. V, vol. XVIII (1928), 109-122. 

4% Romania, XVII (1888), 161, 355. Artusius and Galvanus are precisely the 
forms of Arthur and Gawain which appear in later Italian stories. Cf. G. L. Kitt- 
redge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, 96. 

8 Englische Studien, XXXVI (1906), 337 ff. MP, XXV(1928),331 ff. Speculum, 
ITI, (1928), 24 f. 

16 Couronnement Louis, ed. Langlois, SATF, ll. 1796, 1827. 

17 Speculum, II (1927) 449. Moyen Age, XIX (1916), 234. ZFSL, XX# (1898) 
79 ff. ; 

18 Bédier, Hazard, Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise, I, 21 f. Cf. G. 
Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, London, Frankfort, 1913, II, 267-470; Romania, 
LIII (1927), 92-5. 
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concur in Professor Kittredge’s dictum in favor of an early develop- 
ment of Arthuriap zomance:!* 


The fact that we can detect so much rationalizing in the French 
Arthurian material, and that too in very early texts,—in Chrétien, for 
example,—shows that these texts, even if they do come early in extant 
French literature, come late in the development of the particular story 
which each tells. They stand, in a sense, at the end rather than at the 
beginning of a long course of development. And even the Celtic materials 
which the French authors followed had already been more or less subjected 
to the same process before they came into French hands. 


The existence of a developed Arthurian tradition on the Continent 
before the year 1100, far from being a dubious matter, far from 
being a question on which the evidence is silent or conflicting, 
receives every conceivable kind of support except the production of 
a written Arthurian text of the period. And that hiatus, consider- 
ing that ex hypothesi the early development of the cycle was the 
work of oral reciters, and that any early twelfth century MS 
containing secular literature is extremely rare, is only what we 
should expect. The Arthurian sculpture at Modena, though the 
most significant of ali the sources of information on the early 
stages of the cycle on the Continent, is no isolated phenomenon; 
it accords perfectly with the rest of the data. 

Now the momentcus consequence of all this is that the hypo- 
thesis of Foerster and the so-called “realists” that Arthurian ro- 
mance is the creation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Crestien de 
Troyes, Robert de Boron, and Wauchier, and that all other 
romances are pieced together out of fragments drawn from these 
few authors, is demonstrably mistaken. It may be true that 
Cliges, the Prose Tristan, the Prophécies Merlin, and a few other 
romances are only shallowly rooted in tradition, and that in 
Le Bel Inconnu and Didot Perceval verbal borrowing from Crestien 
and Wauchier can be proved; but this view hardly applies to the 
great mass of the cycle. Even late romances such as Gawain and 
the Green Knight, The Turk and Gawain, Arthur of Little Britain, 
and the various forms of the Transformed Hag motif offer develop- 
ments of Irish story which cannot be derived through Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Crestien, Robert de Boron, or Wauchier.”° A study 


19 G. L. Kittredge, op. cit., 241. Cf. ZFSL, XXXI?, 143 ff; J. L. Weston, Legend 
of Perceval, L., 1909, I, 230 ff; R. Zenker, Ivainstudien, Beiheft zur ZRP, LXX 
(1921), 329; Romanic Review, III (1912), 157; R. Heinze}, Franzdsische Gralromane, 
Wien, 1892, 186; Romania, XVIII, 588. 
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of the Irish connections of these late romances and the Irish 
connections of the Pélerinage Charlemagne and the Modena sculp- 
ture shows conclusively two things: first, the impossibility of 
deriving certain elements in Arthurian romance from Geoffrey, 
Crestien, and Company, and the imprubability that many others 
originated with them; second, the total irrelevance of an early 
or a late dating in determining the purity of an Arthurian tradi- 
tion. Muddled versions existed side by side with authentic ver- 
sions; and mere chance determined which should be the first to 
be written down and which should survive into the twentieth 
century. To suppose that the earliest versions which have sur- 
vived are the sources of all the rest or are the least contaminated 
representatives of Celtic tradition is an assumption which fails to 
fit the facts. 


Marpoc 


To return from this necessary excursus to the names on the 
sculpture. The interpretation which we have placed on the scene 
leads us to regard Winlogee as in the power of Mardoc, presumably 
her lover and one of the villains of the piece. What are we to make 
of this name? Borghi, who as far back as 1845 had the perspicacity 
to detect Guinevere in Winlogee, naturally suggested that Mardoc 
was likewise a corruption of Modred.*4 Zimmermann, who pub- 
lished an important study of Lombard sculpture in 1897, sug- 
gested this interpretation to Foerster.” The latter categorically 
denied the possibility, but himself could find nothing more positive 
to suggest than merely to offer a list of similar names from Ar- 
thurian romance: Madoc, Madog, Maduc, Maruc, Mador, Marcon, 
Madon, Madas.” Bruce, in 1923, suggested Madoc and Meri- 
adoc,™ and was supported in the latter by Prof. Nitze in 1927.* 
In 1924 I put forward Mardoc as a derivate from Welsh Med- 
rawt or Medrod by assimilation to the common Breton word 
Marcoc;** or in other words, I equated Mardoc with Modred, as 


20 G. L. Kittredge, op. cit. R. S. Loomis, op. cit., 100-2, 167-75, 223 f. MP, 
XXV (1928), 334-40. H. L. Maynadier, Wife of Bath’s Tale, L., 1901. 

21 C. Borghi, J] Duomo, Modena, 1845, pp. 68 ff. 

2 Zts. f. Rom. Phil., XXII (1898), 244. 

%3 Tbid., 248. 

*% J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, Gottingen and Baltimore, 
1923, I, 14:1, 16 n. 

% MLN, XLII (1927), 561. 

% Romanic Review, XV, 279-824 
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Borghi and Zimmermann had guessed before. It is my present 
purpose to offer new evidence for this identificaticn. 

In the first place, mere similarity in sound does not justify an 
equation of two names; and the fact that names such as Maruc, 
Madon, and Meriadoc occur in Arthurian romance proves nothing. 
In the next place, let us observe that the equation of Winlogee 
with Guinevere shows that the Bretons, like any other race, did 
at times attempt to give foreign names a more familiar or eupho- 
nious sound. In the third place, let us note that the only criteria 
which under these circumstances can prove identity of character 
behind similarity of sound are those five already set forth. It 
will appear that the derivation of Mardoc from Meriadoc satisfies 
but one of these tests, the derivation from Medrawt satisfies four. 

The one test which both theories meet successfuly is the first, for 
scholars of all shades of opinion admit that certain proper names, 
such as Kay, Ider, Arthur, Ivain, were transmitted from Wales 
to the Continent. No other test can be met by the name Meri- 
adoc, so far as I am aware, for the Meriadoc of the Vita Meriadoci 
and the Chevalier as Deux Espees not only plays no such réle as 
that of Mardoc, but is even the hero of these romances. No inter- 
mediate forms between Meriadoc and Mardoc, no particular rea- 
son for the change, have been pointed out. Bruce’s suggestion is 
thus far a mere conjecture. 

When we turn to Mardoc, we can meet the fifth test because the 
influence of the common word marcoc*” would adequately account 
for the deflection of Medrawt from its normal Breton form, 
Modrot.2* Assimilation is socommon a factor in the transmission 
of proper names that it seems unnecessary to produce further evi- 
dence that Medrawt might well have become Mardoc by assim- 
ilation to marcoc. 

The identity of Mardoc with Medrawt or Modred can be shown 
also by the second test, a detailed or sustained correspondence in 
nature or activities. It goes without saying that both Medrawt 
and Modred were notorious for their villainous character and their 
attacks upon the person of Guinevere. Among the three costly 
expeditions of the Isle of Britain mentioned in the Welsh triads 
is that of Medrawt, when he went to Arthur’s court at Kelliwic 
in Cornwall, dragged Gwenhwyvar from her royal seat, beat her, 
and, according to one version, violated her.?® Geoffrey of Mon- 

27 J. Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne, (1890), 150. 

% Tbhid., 152. 

% J. Loth, Mabinogion, (1913), II, 247. 
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mouth relates that in Arthur’s absence Modred had linked him 
in unhallowed union with Guinevere, whereupon Arthur returned 
with his host to win back his kingdom and his queen. Wace 
adds details that reay have traditional value: before Arthur’s 
departure Mordre ’ aad set his love upon the queen, his sister and 
his uncle’s wife, 2ad she returned his passion. Layamon waxes 
eloquent over th. guilt and treachery of the pair: Modred is 
“dearest of men” to the queen. The Didot Perceval gives much 
the same version, as well as the alliterative Morte d’Arthur. But 
the other romances agree that Guinevere is guiltless, and in fact 
shuts herself up in the Tower of London and successfully resists 
Mordred’s siege. 

That Modred, then, was known to tradition from an early 
date as a lover of Guinevere and one who seized her person, is 
clear, and renders probable the suggestion that Mardoc is identical] 
in origin with Modred. Thus far, to be sure, the correspondences 
in nature or activities which have been noted are not detailed 
enough to clinch the matter, but there is more to come. Both 
Foerster and Bruce recognized the possibility that the name 
Mardoc might survive as Madoc, and Foerster also suggested 
Mador. There is reason to believe that Mador’s name is simply 
a scribal corruption of the Breton name Madoc, for at one point 
the name Mador de la Porte is written Madoc li Noirs de la 
Porte, and on the other hand the name Madoc or Maduc le Noir 
is found in the form Mador le Noir.** Now there is enough corre- 
spondence between Mador de la Porte and Modred, even actual 
confusion of the names, to show that they were originally identical. 

As for the correspondence in activities, the story of Mador’s 
charge against Guinevere in the Mort Artu, as I pointed out in 
the Romanic Review six years ago, recalls strongly Modred’s 
charge against Guinevere in Malory, even though the nature of 
the accusation is different.*! Both Mador and Modred are repre- 
sented as coming before Arthur and accusing the queen of a great 
crime. In the Mort Artu Gawain is the queen’s escort; in Malory 
he is her advocate. In both accounts Arthur condemns her to 
death, and she is saved only by the intervention of Lancelot, 
galloping up and vanquishing the queen’s enemy or enemies. In 
the Mort Ariu the identity of Modred and Mador is so confused 
that one MS attributes to Mador speeches which other MSS 


30H. O. Sommer, Vudgate Version, Index vol., 59, n. 1. 
31 Tbid., VI, 252-69. Malory, Morte d’Arthur, Bk. XX, ch. 7 
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put in the mouth of Modred.* These two knights resemble each 
other not only in their activities: there is a correspondence in 
relationship to identifiable characters. In the Mort Artu Mador 
de la Porte has a brother Gaheris li Blans;** in the Vulgate Lancelot 
he has a brother Adragain or Agravadain.* The names of two of 
Modred’s brothers (or half-brothers if Arthur be taken for his 
father) were Gaheris and Agravain. 

So striking a parallelism between Mador, more properly Madoc, 
and Modred in activities and relationships can have but three 
explanations. If we accept the hypothesis that the Vulgate ro- 
mances are the work of one or mere conscious artists, inventing 
their incidents with deliberate purpose, then we must believe 
that to men with similar names they deliberately attributed 
similar adventures and kinsmen of the same name. In other words 
we should be compelled to suppose that the authors aimed by this 
device to confuse their readers—a conclusion which reduces this 
hypothesis to an absurdity. Another hypothesis is that the figures 
of Modred and Madoc were both traditional but had no common 
origin. It was only the accidental similarity of their names which 
led late romancers to attribute to Madoc episodes and kinships 
which really belonged to Modred in earlier tradition. Such a 
theory, though rather unlikely, considering the number of times 
and ways in which the confusion is made, would in itself be 
entirely possible, but it will not explain the figure of Mardoc on 
the Modena sculpture in a rdéle entirely appropriate to Modred 
as traditional lover and captor of Arthur’s queen. 

The third hypothesis explains all the facts. It suggests that the 
Welsh Medrawt was notorious as the queen’s lover, and that among 
the Bretons he enjoyed the same reputation. The dominant ver- 
sion of his seizure of the queen is that preserved in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and the Mort Artu. But other versions were influenced 
by other abduction stories; for instance, the English alliterative 
Morte Arthur, where we find Guinevere giving Arthur’s own sword 
Clarent to Modred, recalls the De Ortu Walwanii and the Dolorous 
Tower episode of the Vulgate Lancelot, where we find abducted 
damsels giving the magic swords of their captors to their pros- 
pective deliverers.** Naturally, too, the story of Modred and 

2 Sommer, VI, 291 n. 3. 

% Sommer, VI, 253. Cf. the burial of Gaheris li Blans in St. Stephen’s at 
Camelot, and the similar burial of Gaheries, pp. 249 and 289. 

* Tbid., III, 46; Index vol., 5. 

* R.S. Loomis, of. cit., 16, 22 n. 36. Romanic Rev., XV, 268, 273. 
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Guinevere would tend to coalesce with other tales of her abduc- 
tion. Such a composite we seem to have in the narrative carved 
at Modena. The unfamiliar name Medrawt has given way to a 
form assimilated to the familiar marcoc or Madoc. The latter 
form in many cases supplanted that of Medrawt, and through 
scribal error became fixed as Mador. This theory satisfies four 
tests. There is no doubt of the passage of Welsh Arthurian names 
to Brittany. There is a general similarity in the activities of Me- 
drawt, Mardoc, and Modred; there is a more detailed similarity 
between the activities of Mador de la Porte and Modred. There is 
a correspondence in relationships between Mador and Modred. 
There is an entirely adequate explanation of the names Mardoc 
and Madoc in assimilation and substitution, and of Mador in 
scribal corruption of Madoc. 

On this hypothesis the story of Mador’s accusation against the 
queen, that she had poisoned his brother Gaheris, is an obvious 
piece of literary artifice. The original story of Mador was a mere 
doublet of Modred’s accusation against the queen of infidelity 
with Lancelot and ended of course with the death of Gaheris at 
Lancelot’s hands and his burial in the church of St. Stephen. The 
author’s problem was to retain as much as he could of the stoiy 
without too obviously anticipating himself. He therefore shifted 
the death and burial of Gaheris to the beginning, and made it 
the occasion of Mador’s accusation, instead of being the uninten- 
tional consequence. These two simple changes produced the story 
of Mador de la Porte out of the older tradition of Modred’s de- 
nunciation of Guinevere and Lancelot. 


CARRADO 


There is another name on the Modena sculpture, Carrado, 
which is of considerable interest. Foerster has the credit of detect- 
ing the identity of this figure with Carado of the Dolorous Tower 
in the Vulgate Lancelot.* Reconstructing Carrado’s story from 
this source and the Modena sculpture, we observe that it was he 
who rode out and seized Winlogee, then struck down Isdernus, 
wko attempted to interfere, carried her off to his castle, fought 
with Galvaginus, who had pursued him to his lair, was finally be- 
trayed by a damsel whom he had carried off and made his mis- 
tress, was thus slain with his own sword in the hands of Galvaginus, 
and before he died, cried out against the treachery of women.’ 


* Zts. f. Rom. Phil., XXII, 247. #7 R. S. Loomis, op. ctt., 10. 
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Compare the Irish story of Curoi’s abduction of Blathnat. Curoi 
came upon Blathnat and seized her, flung Cuchulinn, who at- 
tempted to interfere, deep into the earth, carried her off to his 
castle, fought with Cuchulinn, who had pursued him to his lair, 
was finally betrayed by Blathnat, whom he had carried off and 
made his mistress, was thus slain with his own sword in the hands 
of Cuchulinn, and before he died, cried out against the treachery 
of women.*® The parallelism is too complete to ignore. In the 
Romanic Review I asked whether “‘the form Carrado on the sculp- 
ture may not be a corruption, through assimilation to the com- 
mon Welsh and Breton name Caradoc, of Curoi mac Daire;’’ and 
I promised to offer evidence in support of that identification. 
This is my present purpose. 

Now it hardly needs to be pointed out that the equation already 
satisfies three of the tests: there must have been a channel of trans- 
mission since the stories are related; there is a detailed correspon- 
dence in activities of Curoi and Carrado; assimilation to Caradoc 
would explain the form of the latter name. But if we are to feel 
certain of the ultimate derivation of Carrado from Curoi, we 
must be able to satisfy the fourth test and point to certain inter- 
mediate forms which will account for and corroborate the very 
considerable change. 

I shall try to show that the name Carado or —— was ap- 
plied in Arthurian romance both to a younger and an older man; 
that the youthful Carado may be suspected of identity with 
Gaeres or his Weish prototype Gware; that Carado is really a 
compound of Gare and Do; that Welsh Gware or Gwri was prob- 
ably represented in some traditions as son of the goddess Don, 
and would therefore be called sometimes Gware Don; finally that 
Gware or Gwri is the Welsh counterpart of Curi or Curoi, whose 
réle corresponds so closely to that Carado of the Dolorous Tower, 
and who is known both as a youth and a giant. 

First, let us note that the name Carado or Garado is attached in 
the Lai du Cor and the Livre de Caradoc to the youthful hero, and 
that the name of the youthful hero Carduino is most easily ex- 
plained, as Schofield suggested,?® as a diminutive formed on 
Carado, but also that the name is applied to three older persons: 
young Carado’s putative father, the giant of the Dolorous 

% Tbid., 13-15. 


3° W. H. Schofield, Studies in Libeaus Desconus, SNPL, IV (1895), 186. 
*° Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, III, 118 f. 
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Tower, the Hospitable Host in Tiirlin’s Krone." Next, we may 
observe that young Carado or Garado regularly bears the epithet 
Brie Bras, meaning “Short Arm,’ and that young Gaeres or 
Gaheries is explicitly said to have one arm longer than the 
other.“ Next, note the curious fact that a mare in the form of 
Carado’s mother gave birth to a colt,“ and that the mother of 
Gaeres’ Welsh prototype, Gware or Gwri, in the original form of 
the Mabinogi gave birth to a colt.“ These two extraordinary 
correspondences hetween Garado and Gaeres or his Welsh proto- 
type Gware or Gwri provoke further inquiry. The occurrence of 
the name Giri fis Do in the Conte del Graal,“* where Giflet fis Do 
cannot be meant, suggests that the Welsh Gwri, like Gilfaethwy, 
was sometimes represented as the son of the goddess Don. There 
was evidently some confusion as to the mother of Gwri, for in the 
Mabinogi he is the son of Rhiannon, and his Arthurian counter- 
part, Guirres or Gaeres, is the son either of Anna or of Morgause, 
Morgades, or Morgaine.*? Rhiannon, “The Great Queen,’’ is gen- 
erally regarded by scholars as a goddess,** Morgain Ja déesse has 
been identified on the best of grounds with Modron, “the Great 
Mother,’** and Anna, if we follow the suggestions of Rhys, Miss 
Paton, and Baring-Gould and Fisher, is identical with Ana, “‘mater 
deorum hibernensium.”*® Such evidence as we have, then, tends 
to show that Gwri or Gware was regarded as the son of the Mother 
Goddess under one of her various names; and since Don is generally 


4 Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Krone, ed. Scholl, 1. 20270. 

4 J. D. Bruce, op. cit., I, 91. 

Sommer, op. cit., IV, 359. “Li tiers freres monseignor Gauuain ot a non 
Guerrehes (all Mss read Gaheries)..... Et ot le brach destre plus lonc que 
lautre.” 

“ Potvin, op. cit., ITI, 118, 198. 

 W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy, Cardiff, 1928, 51 n. 

# J. L. Weston, Legend of Perceval, L., 1906, I, 204. Most of the MSS give 
Giflet instead of Giri. But Miss Weston admits that Giflet ought not to be present, 
and it is unlikely that the unique reading Giri should have been substituted for 
the familiar name of Giflet. The probabilities are, therefore, that Giri is the original 
reading and Giflet a stupid substitution. 

47 Lucy A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, Rad- 
cliffe College Monographs, No. 13, Boston, 1903, 137, 138, n. 6, 140 f. 

48 W. J. Gruffydd, op. cit., 145 n. 

 R. S. Loomis, op. cit., 192 f. On other grounds Prof. Gruffydd has suggested 
the identity of Modron and Rhiannon. Cf. Rev. Celt., XX XIII, 454. 

80 J. Rhys, J. B. Jones, Welsh People, (1909), 42. Baring-Gould, Fisher, Lives 
of the British Saints (1900), I, 164 f. L. A. Paton, of. cit., 139 f. 
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regarded by Celtic mythologists as mother of a family of gods,! 
corresponding to the Irish Tuatha De Danann, we should expect 
to find Gwri or Gware sometimes called the son of Don. In fact, 
one person, Arianrhod, who is said to be daughter of Beli and 
presumably therefore of his wife Anna, is generally called the 
daughter of Don.” There is therefore reason to believe that the 
Giri fis Do represents a Welsh Gwri mab Don or Gware Don. 
Another odd bit of confirmation is the fact that in one version 
of the False Guinevere episode in the Vulgate Lancelot an old 
knight of Arthur’s is called Karaz and in another Do de Carduel.® 
Though this does not prove that in a common source he was called 
Karaz Do, nevertheless it does show that the two elements in the 
name Carado existed separately. If we assume, then, the existence 
of a Gwri or Gware (mab) Don, we have an explanation of the 
preceding facts: the name Giri fis Do, the confusion of Karaz 
and Do, the short arm attributed to Gaeres and Garados, and the 
colt-births associated with the mothers of Gwri and of Carado. 
Now the significant fact is that Gwri has been identified on quite 
other grounds as a derivate from Irish Curoi or Curi, and that 
Curoi like the Carados of Arthurian romance appears both as a 
young man and an older man or giant. Curoi, as we know, like 
Carado of the Dolorous Tower, abducts a damsel, encloses her in 
his castle, is betrayed by her, is slain by his own sword in the 
hands of her deliverer, and with his last breath exclaims against 
the treachery of women. We know that Curoi’s story influenced 
Welsh legend, and that Curoi as giant seems to be represented by 
the Welsh Gwrnach the Giant, whose name is probably a modifica- 
tion of Gwri.® The derivation of the name Carado or Garado from 
Curoi then satisfies the fourth test, for we have good reason to 
posit an intermediate form Gware Don. It is, of course, conceded 
that the Arthurian Carado Brie Bras shows in his name the 
influence of Welsh Caradawc Breich Bras, and that the story of 
his wife’s golden breast and the name of the horse Lucanor or 
Loriagor belong to the latter traditions. In other words, Carado 


5. J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, III, 288. J. A. Macculloch, 
Religion of the Ancient Celts, London, 1911, 125. 

& Zits. f. Celt. Phil., I (1897), 292. W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy, 173. 

% Sommer, op. cit., IV, 16, 373 n. 5. 

*R. 5S. Loomis, op. cit., 56-63. 

% Tbid., 12-18, 62. Cf. PMLA, XLIII (1928), 392 f. 

% Romania, XXVIII, 214 ff. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, Mons, 1866~71, III, 
198. J. Loth, Mabinogion (1913), II, 228, 268. 
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Brie Bras is a figure compounded from the Welsh heroes Caradawc 
Breich Bras and Gware Don. Carado of the Dolorous Tower, 4 
however, seems to derive solely through Gware Don from Curoi. i 

A superficial glance at the names on the Modena sculpture ; 
would lead us to suppose that they were distributed merely ac- é | 
cording to the whim of the individual conteur whose story was 
here represented. But once the identity of Gwenhwyfar with 
Winlogee is established, everything is changed, everywhere we ] 
see the imprint of tradition. Other Arthurian documents show us . j 
Galvaginus, Che, and Artus as rescuers of the queen from her ] 
abductors. The role of Isdernus on the sculpture corresponds in 





extraordinary detail with that of Ydier as the would-be deliverer t 
of the queen in Durmart. Mardoc and Carrado, on the other E 
hand, are equally fitted by tradition to the part of the queen’s c 
abductor, one representing Medrawt or Modred, the ravisher of C 
Gwenhwyvar, the other old Curoi, the abductor of Blathnat. When, a! 
therefore, in the churl Burmaltus, brandishing his baston cornu tl 
before the castle where Winlogee is imprisoned, we detect the figure se 
, of Curoi, the bachlach, with his ax; when we note that this figure 5 
S appears in Arthurian romance again and again as a churl defend- | tl 
; ing a gateway with an ax,®* and also as Bercilak, the Green , vi 
. Knight, with his ax; when we discover in the Vulgate Lancelot a . | oa 
tf knight Brumaut defending a bridge before a castle,5* we may lo 
j Bi. feel sure that Burmaltus is also a traditional figure and a tradi- { so 
.2 tional name. The name is probably, as Bercilak is certainly, S686 du 
£ derived from bachlach. Famous Irish sagas, a Welsh triad, late pO 
(a ei Arthurian romances—all explain details in the Modena relief, dit 
and the relief in turn sheds light upon the romances. It seems to all 
; me difficult to conceive of a document that would more fully , ass 
Fy illustrate the transition stage between the Celtic traditions that | 
Wy entered into the Arthurian cycle and the Continental literature non 
P of the Round Table. _ 4 
LIONEL ; = 
In the Mabinogi of Math, Gwydion son of Don is the father ‘ 
i of a boy named Lleu or Llew;* the latter form, Llew, is generally g «Cf 
4 regarded as a substitution for Lleu, and means “lion.” In Pseudo- . ~ 
zB Wauchier’s continuation of the Conte del Graal a son named Lion P 
i 57 R. S. Loomis, of. cit., 15 f. 8 Tbid., 107. : : 
$| 58 Thid., 107 f. 174. 6 W. J. Gruffydd, op. cit., 136-8. ; 
4 " [bid., 60 £. Cymmrodor, XXVIII (1918), 239 £. om 
a : 
4 _ 
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or Lionel is born to Gawain. In Malory we read that Gawain 
had three sons: Gyngalyn, Florence, and Louel.“ The first is, 
of course, well known as Guiglain or Wigalois. The second must 
be the product of a blunder, for no French text suggests such a 
name as that for Gawain’s son, but the Livre d’Artus, Rigomer, 
Diu Krone, and Wigalois give the name of Gawain’s amie or wife 
as Florie or Floree.* The name Louel is a patent corruption of 
Lionel. In the Vulgate cycle King Boors has a son Lionel; in the 
Mort Artu of this cycle, as printed by Bruce, this Lionel is regu- 
larly called Lion.® 

The first point to be noted is this: the fact that in Arthurian 
tradition a son Lion or Lionel is assigned to both Gawain and 
Boors, and to Gawain and Boors only, is probably not due to 
coincidence, for on quite other grounds we are led to believe that 
Gawain and Boors both go back to the same Welsh figure—Gwri 
and his epithet Gwallt Avwyn.® There is therefore a presumption 
that a Welsh tradition regarding the name of Gwri’s son is pre- 
served in the name Lion. 

There is furthermore clear evidence, both direct and indirect, 
that there existed a saga of Lionel of which only portions have sur- 
vived in our MSS. The Vulgate Lancelot contains these references: 
“Si cum li contes de li deuise;’’ ‘“‘“Ensint cum li estoires de ses fez 
lo deuise;’’ “Si comme li contes de sa vie le tesmoigne;” “il a 
son conte tot entier.’*’ Even more convincing are the facts ad- 
duced by Miss Weston concerning the story of Lion or Lionel in 
Pseudo-Wauchier.® Here are all the earmarks of a popular tra- 
dition, reproduced in all its confusion and inconsistency. This is 
all the more conclusive because Pseudo- Wauchier by the common 
assent of such different judges as Miss Weston, Dr. Brugger, and 


® Potvin, op. cit., IV, 17. MS. 794 gives the correct reading: “Li juenes avoit 
nom Lions, Li autres mesire Gauvains.”’ Cf. J. L. Weston, Legend of Perceval, I, 
244 f. where we read of the boy, “Iluec fu nomez lionaux.” Miss Weston says that 
twice afterwards the lad is referred to as Lionaux. 

% Malory, ed. H. O. Sommer, 790. Bk. XIX, ch. 11. 

* Sommer, Vulgate Version, VII, 109. R. S. Loomis, of. cit., 228 (The reference 
to Wauchier here is mistaken.) Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Krone, ed. Scholl, ll. 
1294 f. Piper, Hofisches Epik, II, 211 f. 

& Mort Artu, ed. Bruce, Halle, 1910, 253 ff. 

* R. S. Loomis, op. cit., 151 f. t 

*' H. O. Sommer, of. cit., III, 271 & n 1; IV, 104 n; 393 n. 1, n. 3. 

*8 J. L. Weston, Legend of Perceval, I, 241 ff. Cf. R. Heinzel, Uber die Franzé- 
sische Gralromane, Denksthriften, Kais. Akad. Wissensch., ‘Phil. Hist. Cl., XL 
(Wien, 1892), 32 ff. 
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Bruce, is a distinguished poet, capable of excellent narrative 
technique. When we note the following features in his treat- 
ment of the begetting and enfances of Lion, no explanation is 
possible except that he is drawing upon the work of some happy- 
go-lucky collector of oral traditions. 1. There are definite refer- 
ences to tradition.” 2. The two accounts of the begetting of 
Lion upon Brandelis’ sister not only are inconsistent but the later 
version is a marked degradation of the first. The chivalrous Ga- 
wain, previously represented as courteous and gallant in his deal- 
ings with the amorous Guinelorete, later is made to confess that he 
raped her against her will." 3. There is a rapid enumeration of 
Lion’s youthful feats, apparently referring to a full and complete 
estoire. By a curious inconsistency some of the matters which the 
writer declares his intention to ignore are later treated at some 
length.” 4. The boy who throughout the first part of his story is 
consistently called Lion or Lionel, suddenly, without explanation, 
becomes Guinglain. It is astonishing that Bruce in all his com- 
ments on Pseudo-Wauchier has not a word to say of all this.” 
Still another point suggests a common tradition regarding Lion 
and Llew,—that the name has always been the occasion for an 
anecdote. In the Mabinogi we are told that Arianrhod declares 
that her son shall get no name until he get it from her. Later she 
is tricked into giving the youth the name Llew Llaw Gyffes, ‘“‘Lion 
with the Skillful (?) Hand.’ Here there is no reason why the 
boy should have been called a lion; in fact, we are evidently 
dealing with a stage in the development of the name when Lleu, 
meaning “Light,” had just been supplanted by Llew. In fact, 
the White Book text gives the form Lleu twice. Evidently there q 
had not been time yet to adapt the naming tale to the new 
form and meaning of the hero’s name. But by the time Llew had 
become established in French romance as Lion or Lionel several 
anecdotes had been devised to account for the sobriquet. Pseudo- 
Wauchier, according to the best reading, says of the boy: 
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En la chambre [Arthur’s palace] com homs sauvages 
Se pourfichoit, quil ert trop biaus; 
Iluec fu nomez lionaux. 


** Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 301; II, 93; Zts. f. Franz. Sprache u. ‘ 

Lit., XXXI?, 144; J. L. Weston, Sir Gawain and the Lady of Lys, London, 1907, xiv. S 
7° Weston, Legend of Per.eval, I, 242 f. 5; ’ 
” Potvin, III, 106 ff; 260 ff. % Gruffydd, op. cit., 21, 23. 
™ Weston, Legend of Perceval, 1,243 ff. % Ibid., 60. 
® Bruce, Evolution, I, 294-301; I, 91-103. % Weston, op. cit., I, 244. 
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Here the reason supplied for Lionel’s name is that he behaved 
“com homs sauvages.”’ Probably “homs” is a misreading of 
“lions; the boy was called “Little Lion’ because he behaved 
like a wild lion. The Vulgate Lancelot contains what seem to be 
two explanations of the name. The first states.”” 


Li valles ot non lyoniax por vne grant merueille qui auint a son naistre. 
Car si tost com il issi del ventre sa meire. si troua on vne taque vermeille 
en mi son pis qui estoit en forme dun lyon. & li enfes lauoit embrachie a 
.ij. bras parmi le col autresi com por estrangler. Ceste chose fu esgardee 
a merueilles. & por che fu apeles li enfes lyonias. qui puis fist asses de hautes 
proeches si comme li contes de sa vie le tesmoigne. & moult dura le taque 
en mi son pis. 


Certain MSS add here “‘iusqua tant quil ocist lo lion corone 
Ensint cum li estoires de ses fez lo deuise ne onques puis la tache 
ne parut en son pis.” This addendum is obviously due to a scribe 
who wished to harmonize the first explanation of Lionel’s name 
with what must once have been a second name-tale. The latter may 
be summarized as follows:”* At the vigil of Palm Sunday Lionel 
came to Arthur’s court at Camelot, and through Lancelot’s inter- 
cession received Arthur’s promise that he would be knighted. 
While the court was at table, a damsel entered the hall with a lion 
in leash, with a crown or a horn growing on its forehead. She an- 
nounced that her mistress would marry only the knight of Arthur’s 
court who would slay the lion. The next day, after Lionel had 
been knighted, he demanded the adventure. The combat took 
place, and finally Lionel strangled the beast with his hands. His 
feat was recorded by the clerks, and he departed with the damsel 
and was received gladly by her lady. One MS reads: “Ensi 
remest lyoniaus auoc sa dame ne plus ne parole cist contes de lui 
ne dauenture qi li auenist. car il a son conte tot entier.”” The 
number of explanations for Lionel’s name indicates that the 
explanations grew out of a traditional name, not that a single well- 
known story gave rise to a hero by the name of Lion or Lionel. 
Another curious proof of the existence of stories connecting the 
youthful Lionel with a lion is found in Perlesvaus. The accounts 
given in the Conte del Graal of his birth are by no means harmoni- 
ous, but they agree that Gawain was welcomed and entertained 
by the lady of Lys in her pavilion in the forest, lay with her, and 
when pursued by her enraged father, slew him. The lady gave 


™ Sommer, Vulgate Version, III, 270 f. 8 Ibid., IV, 391 ff. 
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birth to a son, who, we have seen, was named Lion. Another 
version of this episode occurs in the Vulgate Lancelot, in which 
Guerrehes or Gaheries is the hero, and it is the damsel’s husband 
who attacks him and is slain.”* That this is a traditional form of 
the story is supported not only by the fact that Guerrehes or 
Gaheries goes back to the same Welsh hero as Gawain, but also 
by the fact that in the bowdlerized Perceval adventure with the 
damsel of the tent, it is her husband likewise who makes the 
discovery and is later overcome.®® In the Perlesvaus we have what 
seems to be another carefully expurgated account of the adven- 
ture.** Gawain comes to a fair hold in the midst of the forest, 
and when his arrival is known, the lady is bidden to make great 
joy. She indeed entertains him lavishly in her husband’s absence, 
and Gawain looks upon her beauty often, but his desires are 
quenched by the high quest in which he is bound, and he observes 
a proper distance. When he is sleeping alone in the hall, a treacher- 
ous dwarf sets off to summon the husband, and tells him that his 
wife is in bed with Gawain. There is a combat between Gawain 
and the husband, whose name, Marins li Jalous, is a patent mis- 
understanding of some such phrase as “‘li maris, li jalous.” The 
upshot is that Marin escapes, slays his wife, and sends a vassal 
knight of his in pursuit of Gawain. When Gawain has vanquished 
his pursuer, he has two brief adventures, and then comes to a 
hermitage.* The hermit has in his charge a boy of six, riding 
upon a lion, who, though he is said to be the son of Marin, never- 
theless desires nothing so much as to see Gawain, and offers Ga- 
wain his homage. Much is made of the boy’s control over the 
lion, and though his name is given in some passages as Meliot of 
Logres, others give Melion.™ One is entitled to suspect that his 
name had once been Lion and that Gawain was really his father. 
It is at any rate a very curious coincidence if this lad who is so 
strikingly associated with a lion should be the son of a woman 

19 Tbid., V, 29 f. 

8° Crestien de Troyes, Conte del Graal, ed. G. Baist, Freiburg, ll. 615-810; 
ll. 3653-3904. 

8 Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, I, 48-53. 

8 Tbid., 59 f. 

% Tbid., 243 f. It is probably not mere coincidence that the Vulgate Lancelot 
relates that Bohors (identical originally with Gawain) is passionately loved by the 
daughter of Brangor, as Gawain by the sister of Brandelis, lies with her and begets 
a son whose name, variously rendered in the MSS as Helain, Helyam, Helyn, is 
probably another corruption of Lyon. Cf. Sommer, IV, 268-0. 
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who came so close to an amour with Gawain and whose father 
even acquired his name from his jealousy of Gawain. The balance 
of probability is that in the original story Gawain, as in so many 
other instances recorded in the romances, put no bridle upon his 
passion, but was indeed the father of the boy who showed him 
such devoted allegiance. The same ultimate tradition, then, 
lies behind the enfances of Lion in Pseudo-Wauchier and the 
enfances of Meliot or Melion in Perlesvaus. Such an ultimate 
source would carry us a fair distance back towards the Welsh stage 
of the Arthurian legend. 

Thus we find an abundance of suggestions that there existed an 
Arthurian tradition regarding Lion or Lionel, and that this 
tradition originated in a Welsh tradition concerning Llew. But, 
it may well be asked, is there no definite parallel between the stories 
of the two heroes? Before we come to the answer, let us remember 
the situation: only one version of the story of Llew is preserved 
and that in a highly contaminated form, as Professor Gruffydd 
has shown;* and the story of Lion’s enfances in Pseudo-Wauchier 
is most fragmentary and inconsistent. Nevertheless, in spite of 
these conditions tending to obscure the relationship between Llew 
and Lion, we may say that three striking points of resemblance 
can be detected. 1. Llew, the text makes clear, was the son of Gwy- 
dion and his sister Arianrhod.’’** Pseudo-Wauchier’s account of 
the birth of Lion is not open to the same interpretation, but he 
nevertheless preserves an extraordinary reminiscence of the hero’s 
incestuous birth. Lion declares that he has always been called 
“le fis son oncle.’’** 2. Llew’s mother, because of her shame, 
refuses to give the boy a name. In Pseudo-Wauchier much the 
same situation is reflected. Lion says: 


“Sai, de voir, que tuit m’apeloient 
Les gens del chastel et nomoient 
Le fis son oncle, et li sire 
Le faisoit einsi a toz dire. 
Maintes fois me conta ma mere 
Quele nosoit nomer mon pere 


% Gruffydd, op. cit. 

% Tbid., 21. 

® Weston, Legend of Perceval, I, 241. This reading is not confirmed by Potvin, 
op. cit., IV, p. 18, or rotographs to which I have had access, which here give “Le 
neveu son oncle.” But I accept Miss Weston’s reading, because it can hardly be 
her own invention, and because it fits the metre and “neveu”’ does not. 
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El chastel pour le grant damage 
Quil avoit fait de mon lignage.”’*’ 


3. A story is told to explain how Llew got his name. In Arthurian 
romance there are at least four different accounts of Lion’s (in 
one case, Melion’s) association with a lion, and in two accounts 
the association explains his name. There is ample basis, therefore, 
for the conclusion that the Arthurian Lion, Lionel, or Melion 
of Logres is derived from the Welsh Llew, and that the story 
of Llew, though largely modified under the influence of other 
stories of Gawain’s amours and of the enfances of heroes, and 
though developed by the ingenuity of Breton and French roman- 
cers in various new directions, was the ultimate source of these 
Arthurian traditions. 


NINIANE 


Still another name in Arthurian romance is derived from that 
of a figure prominent in the Four Branches of the Mabinogi. The 
u | enchantress of Merlin is well known as Niniane or Viviane in the 
Pee Vulgate cycle, as Nymue or Nyneue in Malory, as Vivien in 
Tennyson. Rhys long since identified this fairy lady with the 
Welsh Rhiannon.** His reasons have been justly criticized by 
-f Miss Paton, but unfortunately her own attempt to derive the 
a . name from the Irish Niamh rests on no better grounds.®® It is 
ia possible, however, to show that Rhys’s derivation from Rhiannon 
B é meets three tests: there is a channel of transmission, as we know; 
Seah | a detailed correspondence in nature and activity; and an inter- 
thi mediate form between the two names. 
t Rhiannon first appears in the Four Branches under these cir- 
ae cumstances.*® Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed, is sitting on a mound 
surrounded by his court, when a lady, who excels all others in 
j beauty rides slowly by on a white horse. Pwyll sends a youth 
i after her on foot, but he cannot overtake the lady. Pwyll sends 











him again on horseback, but he finds that the faster he rides, the 
| further is the lady from him. The next day, in the same place, 

Pwyll sends the youth a third time after her on the swiftest horse 
in the field, but again the lady outstrips her pursuer. Finally 


87 Except for the word “fis” which I have justified in the previous note, the 
a reading of this passage follows MS B.N. 12576, fol. 92 v: Modern Language Associa- 
ie tion rotograph No. 55, at Library of Congress and New York Public Library. 

88 J. Rhys, Arthurian Legend, 284. 
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8° L. A. Paton, Fairy Mythology, 242-6. 
% J. Loth, Mabinogion, 1913, I, 92-5. 
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Pwyll himself rides after her in vain, until he calls to her. She 
then tells him she is the daughter of Heveydd, and consents to 
return with him. With this we may compare the account in the 
Huth Merlin™ of the first appearance of Niviene, as she is there 
called. Arthur sits in his palace, close to a wood and surrounded 
by gardens and trees so high and thick that it seems like a forest. 
Suddenly a white stag dashes across the garden followed by a 
brachet and hounds, and makes its way into the hall. One of 
the fairest damsels ever seen in the court of Arthur, dressed like 
a huntress rides up. ‘‘Elle venoit aussi grant oirre coume elle 
pooit traire de son palefroi.’”’ Malory, perhaps following a better 
MS, asserts that the palfrey was white. King Arthur sends two 
youths (enfants) to pursue and bring back the stag and the brachet, 
and when the lady herself is suddenly carried off by a mounted 
knight, he sends King Pellinor after her. Pellinor learns from a 
cousin of the lady that she is the daughter of a king and a queen, 
and succeeds in bringing her back to the court. On Arthur’s 
inquiry she gives her name as Niviene. 

The parallel between the two stories is striking, and scholars 
seem agreed that both Rhiannon and Niniane are beings from 
the Otherworld; in fact, Rhiannon is generally regarded as a god- 
dess, and Niniane was, according to the Vulgate Merlin, daughter to 
a godson of Diana.” Miss Paton has made the significant observa- 
tion: “Oddly enough, in Pellinor’s adventure, which concerns the 
damsel, who, we are told, is a fay, there are no distinctly fairy 
features. Her rescue from the champion, her fall on the way 
home,....are incidents that contain no suggestion of other- 
world relations, but look like the flimsy concoctions of a prolix 
narrator.’ It seems, therefore, entirely reasonable to suppose 
that the opening scene, with its typically Celtic chase of the white 
hart and the swiftly riding, beautiful damsel, and the two youths 
and the king who are sent in pursuit, embodies the same tradition 
as does the Mabinogi of Pwyll, but that the filling out of the ad- 
venture consists of comparatively late invention. Furthermore, 
we are justified in identifying Niniane with Rhiannon if we can 
detect any link between the two names. 

That link was generously pointed out to me by Professor 
Gruffydd. In the printed Merlin of 1528 we read that Nymanne 


" Huth Merlin, ed. Paris, Ulrich, II, 77 ff, 
% Sommer, op. cit., II, 208, 
% Paton, op. cit., 233, 
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“est ung nom de caldee qui est a dire en francois rien nen feraye.’”™ 
To be sure, the MSS of the Vulgate Merlin, so far as one can deter- 
mine by the printed editions, read instead of “‘rien nen” “‘noiant 
ne,” and the English Merlin gives “ment neu,’’ which Miss 
Paton pcints out is an obvious corruption of “‘nient nen.’ Were 
there no other evidence besides these various readings, one might 
be inclined to suppose that the original reading was “‘nient nen,” 
an attempt to etymologize Ninien. But there is too much to be 
said on the other side. The phrasing of the sixteenth century edi- 
tion, ‘rien nen feraye,’’ may be just as early as the “‘noiant ne 
ferai’’ of the thirteenth century MS, since the very words “riens 
nen ferai” occur in MS B.N. fr. 12577 of the Conte del Graal, 
copied about 1260. Not only then are we entitled to give equal 
weight to the reading “rien nen,” but since we have already seen 
good reason to equate Niniane with Rhiannon, and since “rien 
nen”’ looks like an attempt to etymologize a name such as Riennon, 
we may fairly give this reading the preference. 

If one is prepared to admit that the composers of the romancers 
had minds, he must welcome any explanation that shows in their 
texts the operations of intelligence rather than the exudations of in- 
anity. Sommer’s text which informs us that Uiuiane is a Chaldean 
name, which means “‘noiant ne ferai,’’ can only come under the 
latter category. But once assume an archetype that described an 
enchantress named Riennon, and explained her name as meaning 
“rien nen ferai,” and we can at once perceive the sympathetic and 
familiar figure of an author doing his best to make intelligible the 
obscurities of tradition. A close parallel is found in the explana- 
tion offered for the name of the Grail castle Corbenic in the Estoire 
del Saint Graal.** ‘‘Ces lettres furent escrites en cardeu & Corbenic 
vaut autant en cestui langage comme saintisme uaissel.” Is this 
statement that Corbenic meant “most holy vessel’ in Chaldean 
meaningless mystification? Personally I prefer the explanation, 
supported by much external evidence, that the source of the 
Estoire knew the name as Cor Beneit, ‘Blessed Horn,” and offered 
the gloss that it referred to the most holy vessel, confusedly 
called by us the Grail.*® 

 Tbid., 245. 

% Sommer, Vulgate Version, II, 209. % Paton, op. cit., 245. 

97 Fol. 65 r. Modern Language Association rotograph No. 26, at Library of 
Congress and New York Public Library. 


98 Sommer, op. cit., I, 288. * R. S. Loomis, of. cit., 232-5. 
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An instance of rationalizing similar to those just adduced from 
the Vulgate Merlin and Estoire del Saint Graal has been pointed 
out by M. Lot in connection with the place name Berri. On 
the first page of the Vulgate Lancelot we read: “Li rois bans auoit 
.j. sien voisin qui marchisoit a lui par deuers berri. qui lors estoit 
apelee la terre deserte. li siens voisin avoit a non claudas.”’ We 
are then informed that the land of Claudas had been laid waste 
by Uter of Britain and Aramont of Brittany. I have elsewhere 
pointed out that the geography of this opening of the Lancelot 
betrays a most ingenious effort to transfer to the Continent the 
realms of certain old mythical Welsh kings.’ Whoever Claudas 
may be, I think we are entitled to see in his territory, La Terre 
Deserte, the traditional Waste Land, so familiar in Grail romance, 
and to derive it from the Welsh tradition of which one version is 
found in the Mabinogi of Manawydan. The author’s problem was 
to fit the Waste Land into his Continental geography and near 
enough to “‘la marche de Gaule & de la petite Bertaigne.’’ M. Lot 
has shown how he solved his problem. The thirteenth century 
author knew that the common noun berrie meant a desert, and 
that the inhabitants of the province of Berry were called Désertois 
or Desairtains.'* He probably did not know that the noun berrie 
was derived from the Arabic bariya,'® and that the nickname of 
the men of Berry was just one of the humors of popular etymology. 
But he had enough data to make the following series of equations 
to suit his purpose: La Terre Gaste = La Terre Deserte = La Berrie 
=Berry. Once more, then, we can detect the traditional basis for 
Arthurian nomenclature; once more we can detect the medieval 
author using his ingenuity to infuse reality or meaning into the 
remote and bewildering stories of the Breton conteurs. 


UENTRES 


In Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance I established the identity 
of Morgan le Fay with the Welsh goddess Modron (Romano- 
British Matrona) by showing that both were represented as the 
daughters of Avaloc or Avallach, as wives of Urien, as mothers 
of Ivain or Owain.’ I also suggested that a king whose name 
appears in the Vulgate cycle frequently as Uentres or Nentres 

100 F. Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en Prose, Paris, 1918, p. 149 n. 1. 

1 R, S. Loomis, of. cit., 150 f. 

10 Givart de Rousillon, tr. P. Meyer, Paris, 1884, p. 49, n. 1. 

1 Yule, Cordier, Travels of Marco Polo, I, 237 n. 

1% R. S. Loomis, of. cit., 192. 
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was derived from the name Urien,'® borne originally by a king 
of the Britons of Strathclyde in the seventh century. Besides the 
test of an established transmission that derivation can be supported 
by two other tests: a community of relationships between Urien 
and Uentres, and an explanation of the latter corrupt form. 

Miss Paton has brought together all the necessary material on 
the community of relationships between Urien and Uentres.!°* 
“According to the Huth Merlin Morgain is given in marriage to 
Urien of Garlot; .... according to the English Merlin to Uentre 
of Garlot; according to the Huth Merlin Morgan, a bastard 
daughter of Ygerne, is given to Neutre of Sorhaut..... Neutre 
and Urien trench upon each other’s domains in other respects 
also. Urien is king of Garlot in the Huth Merlin, and of Gore in 
Malory, but Sorhaut is a city within his borders.” So marked an 
equation of Urien and Uentres as husbands of Morgain and as 
lords of Garlot and Sorhaut should suggest a confusion between 
the names. Palaeography will easily account for the development 
of Urien into Uen, for a small i above the u would represent 
uri, and the failure of the scribe to note this small letter would 
produce uen. Uen followed by the words reis de Garlot would easily 
be taken for Uenreis de Garlot. Then the need for a consonant to 
smooth the transition from the nasal to the r would produce 
Uentres. Compare the way in which Tom’s son became first 
Thomson, then Thompson. 

Sometimes, of course, the author of a romance invented a name 
or attached to an episode a name for which there was no tradi- 
tional justification. Moreover, in the Arthurian onomasticon there 
are doubtless names which have an ultimate origin in Welsh or 
Irish, but which we can never trace back because of the incom- 
pleteness of our materials. After allowing for these exceptions, 
it seems possible to make far greater progress than has yet been 
made in the subject. Wherever we probe beneath the surface, 
we come upon slight hints, broad indications, or solid foundations 
for the hypothesis that many of the most unlikely specimens had 
their origin, not in the caprices of literary gentlemen of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, but in written and oral tradition, and that 
in some instances that tradition takes us back quite clearly through 
Brittany to Wales, in a few instances to Ireland. Such outstand- 
ing names as Gawain, Lancelot, Perceval, Pelles, Bron, Morgan 
le Fay, such unimportant names as Osanna, Luces, Lambegues, 


16 Jbid., 359. 106 Paton, op. cit., 143. 
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Priure—all have been shown to arise from the vagaries of oral and 
written transmission.’ I venture the prediction that further 
close study of Arthurian nomenclature will add almost indefinitely 
to our list of derivations and to our knowledge of the evolution 
of romance. 
ROGER SHERMAN LOoMIS 
Columbia University 


107 Cf. index to my Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance and article in MLR, 
XXIV (1929), 416. 
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XX 


THE CHALDEAN STONES IN THE LAPIDARY OF 
ALFONSO X 


MONG the names of stones in the Alfonsine lapidaries are a 
number, frequently recurring, which are given in the manu- 
script as Chaldean names, and are usually followed by their 
equivalents or definitions in Spanish. Some thirty-seven of these 
have been listed by M. F. de Mély,! who expresses the hope that 
someone will undertake the task of defining and identifying them. 
Thus far, however, no one has made any thoroughgoing attempt to 
investigate these Chaldean stone-names. The only identifications 
made by Mély himself are the names catu and alfeyru (alfeyxu), 
feynac. A single identification of bezebekaury as ruby is made by 
Barrington,? who, as others have done, has pointed out the dif- 
ficulty of identifying these Alfonsine stones.’ Before undertaking 
this task it will be necessary to correct and complete the list given 
by Mély,‘ which really comprises 36 instead of 37 names since one 
stone is twice counted. Actually, the manuscript mentions no 
less than forty-five Chaldean stones. 


1F, de Mély, “Les Pierres Chaldéennes du Lapidaire d’Alphonse X, Roi de 
Castille,” in Comptes Rendus des Séances de ? Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Quatriéme Série, T. XTX (1891), 196-201. 

2M. Barrington, “The Lapidario of King Alfonso X,’’ The Connoisseur, XIV 
(1906), 34. 

3 Idem, p. 32 f: “Unfortunately, the names of the stones, when they are not 
thirteenth-century Castilian, are frequently Arabic and Chaldean; only now and 
then is there an alternative Greek or Latin name, and, therefore, it is often more 
than difficult to identify the gems, especially as amongst these three hundred and 
sixty stones (The correct number is 492. See my article “The Lapidary of Alfonso 
X,” Philol. Qu., VIII, 252.) there are some with extraordinary properties,....” In 
this connection, F. de Mély says: “On rencontre dans ce Lapidaire une foule de 
noms de pierres fort difficiles 4 identifier. Ce ne sont que de termes en caldeo, en 
griego, en persiano, en latin, en romanz, quelques-uns en egypto, en moro” (loc. cit., 
p. 197). 

4 M. de Mély is not solely responsible for the incorrect transcriptions, for he has 
copied the incorrect readings from the faulty transcription of J. Fernandez Montafia, 
Lapidario del Rey D. Alfonso X, Madrid, 1881. However, in several instances he 
has not even copied the printed transcription of Fern4ndez Montafia correctly. 
Cf. his aguquiriaz for aguguiriaz, artican for articam, leilericeh for leilericech, 
sinderck for zinderch. Four of his omissions (gacora, guyrunion, aluzahne, elbehta) 
seem due to the fact that he failed to read pp. 32 and 33 of Ferndndez Montafia’s 
transcription on which these four appear and from which he has listed no Chaldean 
stones. 

5 Alfeyru and feynac. The MS reads: alfeyxu en caldeo, e otros le disen feynac, 
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In the following names I present the complete list of these 45 
Chaldean stones with the Spanish definitions of their names which 
stand in the manuscript. I have also listed other names of the 
stones when given and the geographical provenance of the stones. 
M. de Mély’s errors are indicated and I have suggested some 
identifications of these stones in other lapidaries, according to 
properties or names. Immediately after the name of each stone I 
have indicated in parenthesis the degree of the sign of the zodiac 
to which it is assigned in the manuscript. All these stones are 
found in the first of the four Alfonsine lapidaries; in the other three 
the word caldeo does not appear. We cannot be certain, of course, 
that these are the only Chaldean names, since other peculiar stone 
names resemble them,® but this list contains only those names that 
are definitely stated as en caldeo. My readings were made from the 
unique manuscript h. I. 15 at the Biblioteca del Escorial. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all references to Mély are to his article sited 
in note 1. above. 
aguquiryaz, aguquiriaz’ (Tauro 2) Uedador de engendramientos en 

este romanz. Es fallada en el monte dela luna alli o nasce el Nilo. 

Fol. 12°. 
alfeyxu,® otros le dizen feynac (Capricornio 24) Esta fallan en 

muchos logares, mas la meior de todas es la que fallan en un 

monte que es en tierra de Cecilia aque llaman Uulcan, e otrossi 
en tierra dArmenia. Fol. 82°. 

aluzahne® (foguenna, fonguenna) (Libra 6) La su forma es atal 
como fongo e dend a ella este nombre. Es fallada en ribera dela 





fol. 825, The reading ‘‘alfeyxu’’ is quite clear in the title to the article on this stone, 
but the name in the text seems to be “alfeyru,”’ the reading adopted by both 
Mély and Fernandez Montafia. I have decided on the reading in the title. 

* Cf. the similarity between camiruca and camorica. For the former, the MS 
reads: gue quiere dezir tanto en aquel lenguaic como oluidadiza en este(fol.20*) and for 
the latter: gue quiere dezir tanto en caldeo como uinagrosa en este romanz (fol. 12°). 

7 Cf. toriz (griego), arranca (arauigo), and adelun (arauigo), fol. 116-2. Mély 
lists this stone as aguquiriaz. 

8 F, de Mély, loc. cit., p. 200, identifies this as “Ja pierre ponce.”’ Cf. premiére 
espéce de zebed el-bahr (alcyonium), in Dioscorides, apud L. Leclerc, ‘‘Traité des 
Simples par Ibn El-Befthar,” in Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotéque 
Nationale, Tomes 23, 25, and 26, Paris, 1877, 1881, 1883, Art. 1086; piedra pomez, 
espongia, fanech (4rabe), in Dioscorides, apud Pedro del Marmol, Pedacio Dioscorides 
Materia Medicinal, Salamanca, 1566, p. 550; and barharan uermeio, caycor, in our 
MS, fol. 104", Mély lists this stone as alfeyru. 

* T have included this stone because it is one of the species (5th) of espuma de 
mar, of which two other species are clearly listed en caldeo and because the state- 
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mar en una ysla aque dizen Cafunicon, e llaman le los daquella 
tierra aluzahne. Fol. 50¢. 

annora’® (Aries 19) Piedra caliza en este lenguaie. Fallan la en los 
mas logares dela tierra. Fol. 7°. 

articam"™ e algunos ya quel dizen artiqui e los griegos" le dizen 
asrra (Tauro 25) Fallan la en la tierra que (es) llamada Artica. 
Fol. 184. 

aslagoniz (Escorpion 12) Dannador del sentido del gostar. Esta 
es fallada en tierra de Armenia la mayor. Fol. 61°. 

barcaduniticaz, barcadunitycaz" (Gemini 3) Tragador de olyo. 
Las sus mineras son falladas en muchos logares, e como quier 
que es bona la que fallan en tierra de Haracin, meior es la que es 
fallada en tierra de Promission. Fol. 22°. 





ment of the name is in the same characteristic form as elsewhere for Chaldean stones 
Cf. cinguiéme espéce de zebed el-bahr (alcyonium), alos acne, in Dioscorides, apud L- 
Leclerc, ibid.; souredj (halos achne), in Dioscorides and Galien, apud L. Leclerc, 
loc cit., Art. 1251; and halosachne, adds &xvn, in F. de Mély and H. Courel, “Des 
Lapidaires Grecs dans la Littérature Arabe du Moyen Age,” in Revue de Philologie 
de Littérature et d'Histoire Anciennes, Nouvelle Série, T. XVII (1893). Mély 
omits this stone. 

10 Mély translates the definition “pierre calcaire.”’ It has a property listed for 
various other stones: rae los (cabellos) todos en poca de ora. 

1 Cf. artecan, xpa, in Dioscorides and artekin, oukhra, in Ibn El-Belthar, 
apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 51. 

12 Mély says “‘est en hébreu |’Asra,” but it must be remembered that he has 
endeavored (p. 197) to justify the change in the reading, from Greek to Hebrew 
in general: “.... une nouvelle étude m’eut permis de noter dans le manuscrit, 
comme dans d’autres de la méme époque, que en griego, aprés un certain nombre 
de termes lapidaires, signifiait en hébreu, et qu’effectivement, bien que corrompus, 
les noms de pierres, suivis de en griego ou en arabigo, correspondaient assez exacte- 
ment au nom réel, arabe ou hébreu, de la pierre, ....’’ J. Ruska, in Das Steinbuch 
des Aristoteles, Heidelberg, 1912, criticizes M. de Mély’s deductions rather severely, 
and in this particular connection (p. 49, note 4) he quotes M. Steinschneider, “‘Ara- 
bische Lapidarien,” in Zts. der d. Morgenl. Gesell., 49 (1895), 269, as follows: 
“Herr de Mély schickte mir im Jahre 1890 einen Auszug von mehr als 100 Namen 
aus seinem Wérterbuche, worin 44 als angeblich hebriische (griego soll auch “he- 
briisch” bedeuten!) figurierten; ich konnte aber keinen einzigen als solchen wieder 
erkennen, wihrend eine ziemliche Anzahl arabischer leicht zu identifizieren war.” 
On this same page (49) Ruska remarked: “Es scheint, dass Herr de Mély vor allen 
Dingen hatte deutsch lesen lernen miissen, .....” 

13 Cf. olyosa, lurita, luryta, fol. 224; olearis, “In Libro de Lapidibus Ar(istotelis) 
secundum Traslacionem Gerardi,” apud Arnoldus Saxo, in V. Rose, ‘‘Aristoteles de 
Lapidibus und Arnoldus Saxo,” Zts. f. d. Alt. und d. Lit., XVIII (1875), p. 426; 
olearis, in Albertus Magnus, apud J. Ruska, loc. cit., 16 f, note; and dlmagnet, in 
Dimiski, apud J. Ruska, ibid. 
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batocita’’ (Gemini 27) Uedador de canas. Fallan la en tierra de 
Etiopia en las mineras del oro. Fol. 29°. 

bezaquid'® (piedra dela sirpient) (Libra 12) Tolledor de roydo. 
Estas son falladas en las mineras del oro o fallan las bonas 
esmeraldas. Fol. 52°. 

bezebekaury'® (Capricornio 17) Tolledor de tristezas e dador 
dalegria. Fallada es en la tierra aque llaman Culun, cerca dela 
uilla que a nombre Eniz, o a omnes castrados de frio. Fol. 80°. 

camorica’’ (Tauro 3) Uinagrosa en este romanz. Es fallada en 
tierra de Mecaabor, en el monte que se tiene con aquella cibdat, 
en unas cueuas que y a. Fol. 12°. 

catu'® (Escorpion 24) Esta es contada entre las delos animales. Et 
fallan la desta guisa, assi que en la tierra de Tept a carneros 
monteses que son pequennos de cuerpo e an tan grand poder de 
correr que ninguna cosa no los puede alcangar, e por ende no los 
pueden tomar si non con engennos, ¢ a estos carneros llaman en 
caldeo catu, e dend toma la piedra este nombre, e cadauno 
daquellos carneros a una piedra en la fruent entrel cuero e la 
carne, e quandos le faze, inchal el cuero, e desta guisa entienden 
que la tiene, e quando gela sacan, fallan la de color de iuiuba. 
Fol. 64°. 

ceduluquindat'® (scopetina dela luna Este nombre a por que non la 
fallan si non de noche, e sennalada miente quando la luna es 


4 Cf. habechy, thyites, in Dioscorides, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 600. 

6 Cf. piedra dela sirpient, fol. 23* and ophite, lapis serpentinus, in Dioscorides, 
apud Pedro del Marmol, loc. cit., p. 565. 

16 For identification as ruby by Barrington, see par. 1 of this article. Cf. also 
es-solouan, pierre de consolation, in Abou’l-AbbAs, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 606. 

17 Cf. piedra que tira el uinagre, fol. 47°; lapis aceti qui trahit acetum, in Albertus 
Magnus and essigmagnel, in Dimiski, apud J. Ruska, loc. cit., p. 16 f. note; and 
lapis aceti qui trahit acetum, “In Libro de Lapidibus Ar(istotelis) secundum Tra- 
slacionem Gerardi,” apud Arnoldus Saxo, in V. Rose, loc. cit., p. 426. Mély omits 
this stone. 

18 Cf. fanaquid, fol. 834; didriez (griego), mahium almoloh (arauigo), fol. 115°; 
and anakhates, in El-Ghaféky, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 620. Mély outdoes 
himself in an effort to identify this stone, as follows (p. 198 f): “Tout en m’ab- 
stenant d’entrer dans les distinctions idéographiques et phonétiques de la langue 
chaldéenne, je rappellerai que F. Lenormant signale, parmi les pierres précieuses 
qui avaient été données par Assurbanipal aux statues de Bel-Marduk et de Zarpenit, 
une pierre dont il traduit le caractére idéographique par les phonétiques Zatu; 
il dit en ignorer l’espéce, mais il cite les pierres oeil de Zatu, Zatu sutru, oreille de 
Zatu, Zatu utchal (Ch. de Linas, “‘Origines de l’orfévrerie cloisonnée,” dans la Revue 
de Vart chrétien, t. XIX (1875), 197). Or, parzai les pierres chaldéennes, notre 
Lapidaire indique une pierre Catu (....), qui n’est autre qu’une pierre précieuse 
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Ilena.) (Cancro 16) En tierra de occident es fallada mas que 
en otra part, en umas cueuas que y a en un logar yermo, e 
nunqua las fallan si non de noche quando la luna es Ilena. Et 
por esso an creydo los daquella tierra que la faz la luna a hora 
en aquella sazon, e por end le dizen el nombre que ya auemos 
dicho, pero otros ya quel llaman espuma dela luna. Et los de 
Caldea le dizen ceduluquindat, que quier dezir esso mismo. 
Fol. 35°. 

ceminez®® (Escorpion 19) ....llorador, por que el que la trae 
consigo a sabor de llorar e¢ estar triste, e por end la aborrecen los 
que la connocen. Fallada es en la ysla de Carandin o fallan las 
otras piedras muy nobles que son dichas en este libro. Fol. 63°. 

delmenica, delmenicari*' (Aquario 23) Sanador de sordedat. La 
minera desta piedra es en la ysla de Dragen luenne dela mar, e 
esta ysla es en el grand mar que llaman Occiano ala par(t) 
occidental cerca dela fin o no moran los omnes. Fol. 90°. 

elbehta” (Libra 8) Congelamiento. Fallan la en la mar de occident 
en los logares o es la grand tiniebra, quando faze grand tormenta, 
ca estonce echan las ondas estas piedras fuera ala oriella del agua 
enel arena. Fol. 51°. 





provenant du front d’un bélier sauvage. Elle se trouve, ajoute-t-il, au pays de 
Tept, et ces béliers, en chaldéen, s’appellent Catu .... Sans vouloir |’identifier 
dans une note rapide, je la rattacherai bien plutét 4 cette derniére classe (les 
agates),.... Je la croirais volontiers l’oeil de bélier de Dutens (Des pierres pré- 
cieuses, Florence, Molinis, s. d. [vers 1775]): elle correspondrait parfaitement a 
Voeil de Zatu.” 

19 Cf. lunar fina, fol. 1124; piedra que parece en la mar quando sube la luna, 
fol. 364; mondstein, in Mohammed Ben Manssur, apud Jos. v. Hammer, “Ausziige 
aus dem persischen Werke: das Buch der Edelsteine von Mohammed Ben Manssur,” 
in Fundgruben des Orients, VI (1818), p. 141; selenite, piedra lunar, in Dioscorides, 
apud Pedro del Marmol, loc. cit., p. 563; selenite, créme de lune et sa salive, gypse 
laminaire, talc de lune, in Teifaschi, ‘‘Traité des Pierres Précieuses,” apud M. 
Clément-Mullet, “Essai sur la Minéralogie Arabe,” in Journal Asiatique, Sixiéme 
Série, T. XI (1868), pp. 246, 247; and el-kamer, selenite, afroselenon, écume de mer, 
salive de la lune, salanithes, afrosalanithes, in Dioscorides, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., 
Art. 602. Mély lists this stone as ceduluquindad. 

20 Cf. meciena below, which is almost an anagrammatic form of ceminez. 

21 Mély lists delmenicari but not delmenica. 

2 Although this name is not stated as en caldeo, I have included this stone be- 
cause this expression is used in its treatment in connection with its prop- 
erties: . . . . son (las aues) de color uermeias ¢ luzias e an los picos luengos e uerdes, 
e dizen los en caldeo culunen..... Cf. elbehecte, baddare, in Aristotle (Codex 
Leodiensis), apud V. Rose, loc. cit., p. 379; alchahat, in Aristotle, Secretum Secre- 
torum, idem, p. 416; bakit, in Kazwini, apud J. Ruska, loc. cit., p. 9; and al bahit, 
in Aristotle (Cod. Hebr. Monac. 418), idem, p. 12. Mély omits this stone. 
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fardicaner (Uirgo 5) Retenedor de lengua. Es fallada en una tierra 
aque dizen Adurugen en ribera dela mar. Fol. 42°. 

fartinicen* (Escorpion 20) Espantador en suennos. Esta es fallada 
en un ryo aque llaman Tirbes que es en la fin dela part oryental 
dEspanna. Fol. 63°. 

gacora * (alguenna, algenna, alga marina) (Libra 3) La su olor es 
como de alga marina e dend toma este nombre, por que la 
llaman algenna, pero en caldeol dizen gacora, e las mas que 
fallan dellas son en la mar dela tierra aque dizen Galatia. 

Fol. 50°. 
gagatiz™ (en latin, gagates) (Aries 3) Este nombre a ella dun ryo 

en que la fallan aque dizen Gaga. Et dizen le otrossi ryo dyn- 

fierno, e corre cabo la casa del templo. Et ffallan la otrossi en 

Espanna en unos montes que son ¢erca de Saragoga, en un logar 

que dizen Diche. Et otrossi en el monte que es cabo Granada, 

aque llaman Soler, en unas cueuas que y a. Pero tan bien las de 

Saragoca como las de Granada son pocas e non son tan buenas 

como las que fallan en el ryo de Gaga. Fol. 2°:4. 
gebraquifez®* (Escorpion 22) Guardador de criaturas. Esta piedra 

es fallada en Armenia la menor, cerca duna uilla aque llaman 

Gurfen, en un logar tenebroso, ela su minera es en ribera dun 

ryo que corre cabo dalli en un logar arenoso. Fol. 637. 
guifirquizti (Capricornio 19) Guardado(r?) de ninnos. Fallan la en 

un ryo que a nombre Zeyle que corre ala part occidental dela 

tierra de P(ro)mission. Fol. 81°. 

guyrunion?’ (/awenna) (Libra 5) En forma semeia lana suzia e huele 
bien assi como ella, e dend toma este nombre (lauenna). Esta 
piedra es fallada en la ribera dela mar e mayor miente en la ysla 
aque llaman Baritoria. Fol. 50°. 

leylerizech** (Sagitario 28) Estancador de bauas. Esta piedra 

% Mély lists this stone as fartinizen. 

™% Cf. adarce, d5apxiov, zebed el bokaira, ghafoura, in F. de Mély and H. Courel, 
loc. cit. and L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 1087; and “‘odeur pareille @ celle de la lentille 
@eau de mer (alge), seconde espéce de zebed el-bahr (alcyonium),’” in Dioscorides, 
apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 1086. See note 9. above. Mély omits this stone. 

% Cf. ghaghatis, yayarns, in Ibn El-Beithar, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 
610; sekizdj, ghaghatis, in Soleiman ibn Hassan, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 1202; 
and gagates, azauache, in Dioscorides, apud Pedro del Marmol, loc. cit., p. 560. 

* Cf. mouedor, fol. 3° and tayole (griego), fol. 116». 

37 Cf. quatriéme espéce de zebed el-bahr (alcyonium), in Dioscorides, apud L. 
Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 1086. See notes 9. and 24. above. Mély omits this stone. 

% Cf. piedra cafranera, tyffurenez, fol. 48> and zaferan, in Ibn El-Beithar, apud 
L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 1110. Mély lists this stone as leilericeh. 
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450 Chaldean Stones in the Lapidary of Alfonso X 


falla(n) en fondo dela laguna que dizen del pez, que es ala part 
occidental dela tierra de Promission, e el agua desta laguna es 
muy sabrosa ¢ en la color semeia agafranada. Fol. 74°. 

litarne”® (estrellenno, calcatar) (Uirgo 9) . . . . ligero de quebrantar, 
e quando la quebrantan, luze ya quanto en la quebrantadura e 
por essol llaman estrellenno, por que aquel luzimiento que a en 
si paresce como estrellas. Et lo meior deste azech fallan en la 
ysla de Cabroz, e pero con todesso es fallado en otros muchos 
logares. Fol. 43>, 

lotarican, leturican*® (Tauro 28) Retenedor de natura. Fallan las 
en tierra de Armenia, en unas mineras que ay de greda. Fol. 19°. 

magnitat, magnitaz* (en caldeo e en arauigo, e en latin magnetes, 
e en lenguage castellano aymani[e}) (Aries 1) Et como quier que 


29 Cf. cokathar, in Aristotle (Codex Leodiensis), apud V. Rose, loc. cit., p. 359; 
calcatar, in Ibnegizar, idem, p. 418; colcathar, in F. de Mély and H. Courel, loc. cit. ; 
kolkotar, in Avicenna, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 1080; and misy, zeg, zegi, in 
Diosorides, apud Pedro del Marmol, loc. cit., p. 545. 

30T have included this stone because of its mention in connection with the 
description of another Chaldean stone (mecelucan):....non sana (mecelucan) 
ende tan ayna si non con la piedra de que auemos dicho, aque llaman leturican, ca 
lo que aquesta suelue, retiene la otra, ¢ lo que la otra retiene, suelue esta, . . . . and 
its obvious similarity to other Chaldean names. I should not have included it on 
the latter ground, had not the passage just quoted from the MS been so strongly in 
favor. Mély omits it. 

31 Many lapidaries list this stone, but I shall cite only potential identifying 
treatment of it for the Alfonsine stone specifically. This is the first stone in the 
lapidary, with the words en caldeo on the first line of its treatment and elsewhere, 
yet Mély omits it. Cf. almagnitaz, fols. 974 and 99*; almagnicia, fol. 99°; almagnitez, 
fol. 103°; magnitiz, fol. 1175; the following apud V. Rose, loc. cit.: elbeneg, magnes, 
calamita, in Aristotle (Codex Leodiensis) p. 367, magnes, in Aristotle (Codex 
Montispessul), p. 392, magnes, in Constantinus, p. 410, magnetes, in Platearius 
p. 410, adamas, magnetes, in Ibnezizar, p. 410, magnetes, magnites, in Algafiki, 
p. 410, and hager almagnitos, lapis magnes, in Serapion, p. 411; maghnatis, in Ibn 
El-Beithar, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 2150; and magnete, in Mohammed 
Ben Manssur, apud Jos. v. Hammer, Joc. cit., p. 136. There is great confusion in 
the treatment of the stones aymant, magnicia, esmeril, and diamant in the Alfonsine 
lapidaries. I have seen fit to group them under these four headings, although the 
names given by Aristotle e¢ al. would allow grouping them all under aymant. 
Note the comment of Ibn El-Beithar, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 1241, note, in 
this connection: “Ibn Ouafed, dans son Traité des Simples, prétend que cette 
pierre (l’émeri) est le diamant, et il a confondu ce qu’en disent Dioscorides et 
Galien avec ce qu’on a dit sur le diamant, ignorant que ni |’un ni |’autre auteur 
n’a fait mention du diamant.”” MM. F. de Mély and H. Courel, loc. cit., p. 121, 
have proposed “sambadheg, |’emeril, l’4v5podéuas” for the identification of the 
stone aldardemuz, while M. de Mély previously suggested “une contraction espag- 
nole de al peder adamas, la pierre d’aimant” for andardimus (“Les Cachets d’Ocu- 
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la manera destas piedras es fallada en muchas partes, la meior 
de todas es la de tierra de India, que fallan cabo la mar. Fol. 1¢. 

margul (Gemini 5) La minera della es en el monte dela luna o nasce 
el Nilo. Fol. 22°. 

mecelucan® (Gemini 24) Soluedor de natura. Fallan la en tierra de 
Arauia en mineras que a y. Fol. 28°. 

meciena® (Aquario 20) Piedra de llorar. Fallan la en las yslas de 
Indya, en ribera dun ryo que corre por ellas aque llaman Careth. 
Fol. 894. 

mechinecia™ (en presiano leguya, en griego guiraciel) (Escorpion 
28) Todos estos nombres quieren dezir quaiador de argent uiuo. 
Fallan la en Armenia la mayor, cerca dela uilla aque llaman 
Cequid; e las sus mineras son en cima dun monte mucho alto, 
e en aquel monte fallan muchas maneras de yerbas e de arboles 
de que fablo Ceherit, el sabio, en el agricultura caldea..... 
Fol. 65°, 

melizlumen® (Capricornio 23) Piedra que quebranta ala otra que 
se cria en el omne. Fallada es en ribera dela mar de occident, ca 
la echan las ondas ala oriella. Fol. 82°. 

meymenyez** (Libra 20) Tirador de espuma. Fol. 54°. 

mezarigez (Aquario 4) Cozedor de carne. Fallan la en la ysla aque 
dizen Mata en la ribera dela mar embuelta en el arena, e allumbra 
de noch(e) en derredor de si. Fol. 854. 

miliztiz*” (Aries 4) Madurador de postemas. Esta piedra es fallada 





listes et les Lapidaires de l’Antiquité et du Haut Moyen Age,” in Revue de Philologie 
de Littérature et d’Historie Anciennes, Nouvelle Série, T. XVI (1892), 95). I con- 
sider these the same stone. Neither of the identifications of MM. de Mély and 
Courel is supported by our text, which clearly states that andardimuz is magnicia: 
“magnicia .... dizen en griego ... . andardimuz,”’ fol. 374, 

® Cf. lotarican above, and note 30. 

33 Cf. ceminez above, and note 20. 

% Cf. piedra que tira el plomo, fol. 33* and magnes qui trahit plumbum, bleimagnet, 
in Aristotle (MS arabe, Paris), Kazwini, Dimiski, and Albertus Magnus, apud 
J. Ruska, Joc. cit., p. 16, note. 

% Cf. lapis proficiens lapidi hominis, in Aristotle (Codex Leodiensis), apud V. 
Rose, loc. cit., p. 356. 

* In the treatment of this stone, the word espuma occurs only in the definition. 
The word sperma replaces it farther on. The latter is doubtless meant since the 
stone is recommended as a contraceptive. However, cf. spuma eius (lapidis) ad 
se spumam trahit, “In Libro de Lapidibus Ar(istotelis) secundum Traslactonem 
Gerardi,” apud Arnoldus Saxo, in V. Rose, loc. cit., p. 426. Mély omits this stone. 

3” Cf. lapis qui curat apostemata, in Aristotle (Codex Leodiensis), apud V. Rose, 
loc. cit., p. 379. F. de Mély and H. Courel, Joc. cit., p. 125, have erroneously classi- 
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en el monte que es cerca la casa del templo en unos logares que 
a y que semeian cueuas. Fol. 3*. 

nifiger, darnificer, darnificen** (Escorpion 29) Sanador del dolor 
dela media cabeca. Fallan la en la tierra aque llaman Mereciz, 
cabo el mar Rubro. Fol. 65*:4. 

raconic®® (Tauro 6) Fallan la en tierra de Espanna e sennalada 
miente en la comarca de Barcilona. Fol. 13°. 

rofolez*® (atarraz, la gente daquella ticrra [del Nilo] llaman le la 
piedra dela liebre) (Tauro 22) Cosa que se non puede partir. Es 
mas fallada .. . . en aquel logar o entra el grand ryo del Nilo 
en la mar Medio Terrana. Fol. 174. 

seralicen (Aquario 26) Desfazedor del bago. Las meiores mineras 
della son ala part oriental dEspanna en las riberas dela mar. 
Fol. 91°. 

taccie, taccye*! (Escorpion 2) Engendrada de agua. En tierra de 
Argioz cerca dela uilla aque llaman Arraca. Fol. 58°. 

tarmicon® (quiere tanto dezir [tanto] como en arauigo assabac e en 
latin, cobdicia de mugier) (Gemini 21) Esta piedra fallan en 
tierra de Promission en mineras que ya en cima dun monte aque 
llaman Xereha en aquella tierra. Fol. 27°. 





fied as the same stone: militaz, milititaz, and miliztiz, probably because of the simi- 
larity of their names. I have found separate identifications for them as three dif- 
ferent stones. 

38 Cf. tarnificen, tarneficen, fol. 62° and piedra que parece en la mar quando sube 
Tupiter, fol. 704. Mély omits this stone. 

%® This stone and others of the same sort (piedra que sume la miel, piedra que fuye 
dela miel, piedra que tira el uino, piedra que fuye del uino, piedra que fuye dela leche, 
etc.), for which I have been unable to find the exact counterpart, undoubtedly have 
their source in Aristotle, who names magnets with strange properties: lapis qui 
atirahit (or trahit) carnes, capillos, ungues, metallum rubeum et croceum, etc. Some 
of them are treated in detail, while others are simply named. They are frequently 
in pairs with opposite properties (see J. Ruska, Joc. cit., p. 16, note). We may al- 
most say that in such cases the identifications are covered by the general statement 
of Albertus Magnus quoting Aristotle (J. Ruska, ibid.): Item dicit Aristoteles quod 
Species magnetis sunt valde diversae: ... . quaedam ab uno angulo trahit, et ad alterum 
Sugat quidquid ab opposito angulo tractum est..... 

49 Cf. piedra que fallan en la cabeca dela liebre, fol. 19°; lepus aques (aqueus) 
habet lapidem in capite, in Aristotle (Codex Leodiensis), apud V. Rose, loc. cit., 
p. 356; and arneb bahry, X\ayws Oadrdoaros, in Dioscorides, Galien, and “Autre 
Auteur,” apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit., Art. 55. 

“ Cf. caraheyxura, fol. 61° and der Stein, welcher sich im stehenden Wasser 
bildet, in Kazwini quoting Aristotle, apud J. Ruska, loc. cit., p. 85. 

@ Cf. niger est lapis qui alio modo dicitur gelaticus, in P. Meyer, “Les Plus 
Anciens Lapidaires Francais,” in Romania, XXXVIII (1909), p. 550. 
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tarmizes* (Capricornio 20) Piedra dela tierra. Esta es fallada en 
un pozo muy fondo que es en la tierra que a nombre Latifi cerca 
dun logar aque dizen Carcidon. Fol. 81°. 

zarbenic, zarbeninenic“ (Aquario 14) Sanador despanto e de 
tollimiento delos miembros. Fallan la en la tierra aque llaman 
Alcarach, e ay muchas mineras della. Fol. 88°. 

zarmiquidez* (Escorpion 30) Sanador de itericia. Fallan la en la 
ysla de Alacuac, cerca dela mar Rubro en mineras muy fondas 
que a en aquella tierra. Fols. 654, 66°. 

zinderch** (azarnech, e en latin le dizen orpiment) (Sagitario 12) 
Esta piedra es fallada en muchos logares e en muchas mineras, 
mas la meior de todas es la que fallan en la tierra que a nombre 
Ecicoriton. Fol. 70°. 
The distribution of these stones according to the degrees of the 

signs of the zodiac*’ is as follows: 


Aries: degrees 1, 3, 4, 19. 

Tauro: degrees 2, 3, 6, 22, 25, 28. 

Gemini: degrees 3, 5, 21, 24, 27. 

Cancro: degree 16. 

Uirgo: degrees 5, 9. 

Libra: degrees 3, 5, 6, 8, 12, 20. 

Escorpion: degrees 2, 12, 19, 20, 22, 24, 28, 29, 30. 
Sagitario: degrees 12, 28. 

Capricornio: degrees 17, 19, 20, 23, 24. 

Aquario: degrees 4, 14, 20, 23, 26. 


It will be noted that Leon and Pisces are not represented. I have 
elsewhere pointed out*® that these sections are not complete in our 
manuscript. 

J. Horac—E NUNEMAKER 


State College of Washington 


* Cf. caoz (griego) quiere tanto dezir como piedra dela tierra, fol. 83> and geode, 
terrosa, in Dioscorides, apud Pedro del Marmol, loc. cit., p. 566. Mély lists this stone 
as tarmices. 

“ Mély lists only zarbenic. 

“ Cf. piedra dela meatad, piedra meitadada, fol. 60*. 

“ Cf. the following apud V. Rose, loc. cit.: nora, auripigmentum, elzcrmeth, in 
Aristotle (Codex Leodiensis), pp. 371, 373; sarnic, auripigmentum, zarnich, ar- 
senicum, carnich, in Aristotle (Codex Montispessul), pp. 393, 395; arsenicum, in 
Constantinus, p. 414; zarnich, in Serapion, p. 414; and auripigmentum, zauret 
(sarnec), in Ibnegizar, p. 415. Also: cavySapaxn, in F. de Mély and H. Courel, loc. 
cit.; arsenicum, auripigmentum, narneth, in Dioscorides, apud Pedro del Marmol, 
loc. cit., p. 547; and in Ibn El-Beithar, apud L. Leclerc, loc. cit.: zernikh, arsenic, 
Art. 1100 and chekk, Art. 1336. Mély lists this as zinderck. 

* A treatment of the zodiacal classification of stones is fouad in I. Kozminsky, 
The Magic and Science of Jewels and Stones, N. Y., 1922 and G. F. Kunz, The 
Curious Lore of Precious Stones, Philadelphia, 1913. 

* “The Lapidary of Alfonso X,” loc. cit., p. 252. 
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XXI 


THE PASSIVE REFLEXIVE AS APPLIED TO PERSONS 
IN THE PRIMERA CRONICA GENERAL 


HE treatment accorded by grammarians to the passive reflex- 
ive construction as applied to personal subjects in Old Span- 
ish is either incomplete or inexplicit. Diez, for example, gives no 
indication as to the extent of its use in either early or modern 
Spanish.! Cuervo asserts that the passive reflexive is “‘arraigado” 
in the language of the early period, but cites examples with only 
inanimate subjects.? We infer from his remarks that with a personal 
subject this construction came into general use in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. According to Meyer-Liibke, its use 
with personal subjects was extensive only during these centuries.* 
Hanssen is of the opinion that the passive reflexive was of little 
use in the early period‘ and that with a personal subject its use 
was limited to the single verb wencerse.6 The present study will 
indicate the status of this construction in Old Spanish: the extent 
of its use as applied to persons insofar as may be demonstrated 
by an examination of a representative text of that period. As such 
a text the Primera crénica general® has been chosen, because, with 
its plurality of authorship and great length, it represents an admir- 
able cross-section of Old Spanish prose. 
The passive reflexive construction was part of the Latin lin- 
guistic structure which carried over into the Romance languages.’ 


1 F. Diez, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, III, Syntax, 2d ed., Bonn 1860’ 
p. 294, 

2A. Bello, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, 20* ed..... con notas....de 
R. F. Cuervo. Paris 1921. Note 106, pp. 98 f. 

3 Grammaire des langues romanes, tr. par A. et G. Doutrepont, III, Syntaxe, 
p. 422, par. 382. 

4 F, Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle a. S. 1913, p. 199, 
par. 513. 

5 Idem, “Das spanische Passiv,” Roman. Forsch., XXIX (1911), 766, note. 

6 Ed. R. Menéndez Pidal. 

T eo ore cui se debet salus publica, Suasoriae VI, 3; littera se scribit, Introduction 
to Vulgar Latin by C. H. Grandgent, Boston, [1907] p. 52, par. 114. Cf. A. Castro, 
“La pasiva refleja en espafiol,” Hispania, I, 81; Cf. E. Bourciez, Eléments de 
linguistique romane, 2d ed., Paris 1923, pp. 113 f., par. 126a: Clamor se tollit, 
4ineid XI, 454; Myrina quae Sebastopolim se vocat, Naturalis Historia V, 30; 
nec medici se inveniunt, Cena Trimalchionis, ed W. E. Waters, Chicago 1924, p. 47; 
morbus se abscondit, Mulomedicina Chironis, ed. M. Niedermann, Heidelberg 
1910, p. 174. 
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Charles Barrett Brown 455 


As to whether it was in origin first employed with a personal or 
with an inanimate subject, we have, however, no documentary evi- 
dence. Despite the fact that it has always enjoyed greater popu- 
larity with an inanimate subject, it is plausible to assume that 
in origin this substitute for the passive voice was first employed 
with a personal subject. For not only is the reflexive primarily a 
personal construction, but in rendering the reflexive and passive 
ideas it has assumed the réle of the middle voice, which was also 
applied to personal subjects. Once employed personally, its trans- 
fer, by analogy or extension, to use with an inanimate subject was 
natural; constructions which are applied to persons are usually 
applied to things. The same result may have been effected in 
a different manner: the construction was applied to a semi- 
personal or personified noun; then with the loss of the personal 
element, the locution appears with an inanimate subject. 

With either type of subject the locution is equally illogical: 
se vengen moros Cid® 1753, ‘‘Moors are conquered,” se faze el 
mercado Cid 139, “the contract is made.” Furthermore, why should 
the reflexive verb render the passive idea? The ideas of reflexivity 
and passivity, however, are closely associated, are naturally re- 
lated, and merge(d) as Hanssen has indicated. Whether the 
grammatical subject undergoes the action of the verb through a 
force from within or from without, as in se detiene, for example, 
the final result is the same: “‘he is detained.”’ Despite the existence 
of reflexive verbs in older languages, the association of reflexive and 
passive ideas was so close, or the confusion between them so great, 
that one form of the middle voice in Greek or of the passive voice 
in Latin, for example, was capable of at once expressing both ideas. 
With the disappearance of the middle and passive voice forms, this 
close association still obtained, with the result in Spanish that, 
conversely, passive force more and more attached to the reflexive 
verb. Hence there survives in the Spanish reflexive verb the dual 
nature of the Greek middle and the Latin passive voice. 

The history of the passive reflexive in Spanish is closely related 
with that of the true passive. Of the Latin organic passive forms, 
none survived in Spanish save the past participle. The language 
was therefore compelled to employ other means to express the 
passive sense. Chief among these, especially with a personal sub- 
ject, was the “‘new’’ passive formed by the verb ser and the past 


8 Ed. R. Menéndez Pidal. 
* “Zusammenflossen,” op. cst., p. 766. 
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participle. Soon a trend became evident toward other methods 
of expressing the passive sense, a trend which was due in part to 
tha fact that the new passive did not entirely or satisfactorily fill 
the réle of the defunct Latin passive; for example, the auxiliary 
ser gradually assumed meanings which were difficult to associate 
with the passive voice.!° As another means of expressing the passive 
sense, the passive reflexive gained early a foothold in Old Spanish, 
and especially with an inanimate subject, increased in popularity 
until today it bids fair to displace entirely the true passive. Some 
grammarians declare that there is no true passive voice in Spanish." 

Such is the situation when the subject is inanimate. With a 
personal subject, on the other hand, the passive reflexive has not 
attained the same degree of popularity. Yet there has never 
been a period in the history of the Spanish language in which the 
reflexive construction with a personal subject has not been cap- 
able of rendering the idea contained in the Latin passive. An 
early, perhaps the earliest, instance of this phenomenon occurs in 
the Glosas Emilianenses where justificabuntur is glossed by se 
endrezaran.” Se endrezaran, to be sure, is not a passive reflexive, 
but none the less, such a gloss gives evidence of the early trend 
toward the reflexive construction, even when the subject is per- 
sonal, to express the passive idea. 

Turning now to the Primera crénica general, we find that the 
reflexive verbs therein may be divided into groups according to 
the degree and type of passivity indicated. 

Group I: The verbs in this group may be designated as ‘“‘quasi- 
passives” or ‘“‘neuter-passives,’’ for they may be interpreted as 
neuter verbs as well as passives. In these, it is true, the element of 
passivity is not as evident or as exclusive as in the verbs in the 
later groups. This group includes verbs which indicate an inner 
activity, a gradual change in condition, or an emotion by which an 
individual is affected and in which he takes little or no active part. 
The action borders on passivity. Such verbs give evidence of the 
dependence on the reflexive construction in Spanish to express the 
middle sense of the Latin passive, deponent, or reflexive verb. 


se affirmaran los dubdosos 696b51 
cayo....enel rio, et affogosse alli 182b45 etc. 
cosa de que ellos mucho se agrauiassen 35a26 etc. 


10 Cf. R. Lenz, La oractén y sus partes, 2* ed. Madrid 1925, pp. 87, 90. 
1 Jbid., p. 90. 
1! Ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol, Madrid 1926, p. 8. 
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se aluorocarien la yent .*. . . et tod el ‘regno 83b3, 583b14 
en el maltraymiento dell amargaronse 687226 

oyr.... los sus sospiros, et doliosse delos 334a16 etc. 
por que se enoyassen 562b45 etc. 

se espauorescien dellos los enemigos 691a11 

se marauillaron todos cumo 119a26 etc. 

(Cf. fueron marauillados por la del buey 36a24 etc.] 
poblar de que se pagassen 6a40 etc. 

se crebantaua todo con dolor 555b25 

la hueste non se desordenasse porque fuesse desbaratada 701b42 
Comencgo....a.... ennoblescerse todos 688b35 


Group II: The verbs in this group are ambiguous; they lend them- 
selves to either reflexive or passive interpretation according to the 
caprice of the reader. Which interpretation should prevail, how- 
ever, is, according to M. M. Ramsey, of little moment." 

It is these verbs of dual interpretation, that is, susceptible of 
interpretation as true reflexives or as passives, that present 
a stage in the transition from the reflexive to the passive meaning 
of the reflexive verb. In other words, reflexive verbs in origin of 
course expressed the reflexive idea; next, coincident with the 
appearance of the passive element, the prominence of the reflexive 
idea lessened. Verbs of the type detenerse represent this stage. 
Then, with the complete effacement of the reflexive element, 
we have the verb, such as uencerse, in its final stage of develop- 
ment, still reflexive in form but passive in meaning. 


se llamauan hermanos de los de Italia 68a37 
[Cf. a que llamauan ... . teutanes 6849] 
Julio .. . . se llamo consul et dictador con otorgamiento 87a18 
los unos se llamaron cesares, los otros emperadores 87a25 
Octaviano Cesar Augusto... . se llamo dictador 87a22 
llamaron se silingos 207a52 etc. 
Pelayo ... . algosse 314b16 
[Cf. alcaron a el (Pelayo) 314b24 
fueron estos alcados 86b42 
Julio Cesar fue alcado 92a32 etc.] 
conortaron se con este por que se uiron 298bS0 etc. 
(Cf. fue . . . . conortado por que 235al etc.] 
de la muerte ninguno de nos se puede escusar 738b25 
los peones se fizieran™ caualleros 315a25 


8 Text-book of Modern Spanish, 3d ed. N. Y. [1894], pp. 296 f., par. 829. 
4 When the subject is inanimate, fazerse is the verb most common in the passive 
reflexive construction. 
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que fiziera el esse dia caualleros . . . . que armo caualleros.... 
et fizieronse por todos L caualleros 402a27 

se feziesen todos tropel 726b38 

(Cf. fueron fechos todos tropel 726b46 

fueron todos fechos caualleros 431b6] 

“Si el rey onrrarse quiere de mi {non serie mas onrrado.... 
350b18 

partiosse la caualleria . . . . en dos partes 299b35 etc. 

guardaron lealtad, et por esso se preciaron 392b36 etc. 

salnosse Antonio de la muerte de Julio Cesar que no fuera en fecho 
ni en conseio della 98b15 

mando... . que se tirassen dend las guardas 76b18 


te an Seater 


” 


Group III: The verbs in this group also are ambiguous, but the 
presence of the prepositional phrase introduced by por, here at 
times indicating agent, suggests passivity rather than reflexivity: 


se non querien castigar por el 465a43, 568a36 

se non detardase alli por aquello 749b13 

detouosse en Roma por pleytos 255b34 etc. 

se enbargaua mucho con aquella guerra 63a29, 669a21 
se enbargarie por aquellas contiendas 191a6 

el peligro . . . . por que se estoruasse 674a4 

por aquel se mandauan .. . . todos 208a45 etc. 
guiauanse .... todos por el 344a29 

manteniense por los fueros 225a37 


: [Cf. tu pueblo . . . . non puede seer mantenido 578a6] 
i nin se mouio por ruego 543a46 
i , nin se alborocassen por ello 583b14, etc. 
4 H assonaronse por aquello 673a19 


nin se espanto por aquel miraglo 543a45 etc. 
[Cf. fueron todos . . . . espantados por end 281b22 etc.] 


Group IV: In the verbs of this group, the passive idea is para- 
mount and the reflexive element is negligible: 


“|... $e affogan con ellas (cargas) ... .” 145b42 

(Nuestro Sennor) fue bateado .. . . et quando se bateo 109a37 
batearon se tantos aquel anno 185a7 

[Cf. fuste bateado 195a48 etc.] 

la su yent .... non se podrie contar 681a42 

los que se conuertien de los gentiles 120b51 


gentiles . . . . conuertieron se... . ala fe 163b48 
conuirtieron se... . mil iudios 190a48 
conuirtiense ....tantos....,lo uno por las predicationes...., 


lo otro por las cartas 186b37 
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(Cf. fueron conuertidos 163b51 
fueron conuertidos 165a13 etc.] 
el rey Espan .... se corono 12a44 
coronose .... et pusosse corona en la cabeca 505a45 
conseiaron le que se coronasse alli 654a32 
(Cf. la corona . . . . pusierongela en la cabesca, et alli fue emperador 
coronado 654a43] 
Costumbre era... . de criar se los donzelles ... . en el palacio 
307b30 
aquellos que con el se criaran 388a37 
mancebo que se crio en la eglesia 544b5 
aquel ninno (Alffonsso) se criasse 644a33 
[Cf. don Pedro de Traua criaua .. .. a don Alffonso 644b24 
don Alffonsso fuera criado 645b19] 
(Nero) cubriesse todo de formigas aladas 127b21 
cumplieronse con el XC et VIII apostoligos 361a7 
ouiera puesto de enterrarse 490a9 
los que se y quisiessen enterrar 490a18 
El conde (Fernand Gongalez) . . . . dixo assi: “. .. . quando yo 
me moriere, aqui me enterrare ... .”’ 394a22 
[Cf. “quando yo (Fernan Gongales) finar que me y entierren .. . .” 
406a3] 
mataronse un por otro 404a19 
Juba dio algo a 
quien le descabecasse 90b52 
llamosse Cesar Augusto 84b21 
{Cf. llamaron a el Cesar Augusto 84b27 
Ilamaron le Augusto 90a45] 
que se llame dello sennor 594a19 
[Cf. fue llamado... . sennor de Valencia 592446] 
Alffonsso . . . . se lamaua rey de la Espannas 653b47 
[Cf. “rey de las Espannas’”’ quel llamauan 654423] 
por este nombre se /lamase 709a21 variant 
[Cf. por este nombre fuesse llamado 709a21] 
se podrien ellos partir (Alffonsso et Berenguella) .... por ley 
683a21 
[Cf. Alffonsso . . . . partido fue daquella mugier 677b7 
partiolos (Alffonsso et B.) el papa 678a7] 
quemaronse en el fuego 30b19 
(Dido) guemos alli toda 38a38 
se quemo Hercules 78a41 
echosse desuso, et quemosse alli 153b5 
diesse consigo en et se quemasse y 236a48 
quemos y ell emperador (Valent) et todos 228b22 
(Cf. fuesse quemado (Valent) 228b27 
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Valent fue quemado en un fuego 310b47, 267a13] 
fallo la corte por derecho que se saluasse la reyna 475a21 
“si la reyna con derecho se puede saluar desto....” 475a34 
estauan ya en cueyta de muert et en perderse 54a42 
estauan todos por perder se 76a10, 682a13ff. variant 
uienen a perder se 75a44 
mugieres .... de perderse 220a20 
omne.... que quisiesse yr morir 0 se perder 43b13 
querien se perder de sed 136a32 
se podrien alli perder con grand coyta de set 75a1 
dizieles que por que se querien assy perder por vn omne 580a19 
“.... yo non me quiero perder con mios parientes” 274a4 


dixol . . . . que se podrie perder 474b49 

por esto... . de se perder y muy grant gente 768a13 
estouieron de se perder 362a47 variant 

“... en todo en todo #e ayas de perder... .” 576b3 


se puede perder un grand omne por mal consegero 419b5 
se ouo el Cid a perder 602b48 

yuanse a perder 762b31 

(Nero:) “ay que sotil maestro se pierde oy en mi” 128b3 
se pierda lo que en el mio uientre yaze 164a26 

perdiense de sed 154a27 

la yent que se perdie 509a25, 

se perdien muchas gentes 746a19, a10 

perder te as con toda tu yent 270b51 

se perderie y ell et los sos 83b34 

se perderien si dotra manera fuesse 248a29 

se perderien de fambre 254a41 

se perdio.... la mayor partida del poder de Roma 199b18 
Pineto .... perdiosse por end 154b52 

perdios alli grand parte de la su huest 232a13 

perdios ....la hueste 234a45 

se perdieron tantas yentes 66a30 

las otras yentes que se y perdieron 79b46 

se perdieron de fambre todos 104a7 

por poco se non perdieron 342b41 

perdieron sey ....nouaenta mil 54b18 

perdieron se y grand pieca de bestias et de yent 64a53 
los buenos conbatientes perdieron se 312b32 

e la su yent que se perdiera 231a18 

“. ... Simos aqui nos perdiessemos por alguna destas maneras” 


46a28 
que ellos e su cibdat que se perdiessen 46b30, 728b37, b53 
“.... Sila reyna se perdiere por nuestra razon... . ” 541b39 


mouidos pora wencerse 416a10 
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se querien ya uencer 340b48 

non se quisieron uencer 211249 

se non pudieron uencer 403a24, a44 

“|... mon se deue uencer nin por miedo... . ” 419b10 

“.... anse a uencer los buenos por los malos... . ” 397a8 

.... uencersean....” 401a10 

ouosse de uencer 332b25, 336b16 

se ouieron de uencer 340b27, b29 

ouieron se de uencer 30b2, 49b9, 270a22 

ouieron se a uencer 76a19, 207b13 

ouieronse de uencer 360a28 

ouieronse de uencer por fuerca 456b15 

ouieronse de uencer .. . . por aquella razon 463b8 

comencaronse de uencer 416a6, 759a19 

uenciendosse a reuezes 340b41 

fueronse uenciendo 485a52 

fueronse vengiendo 529a46, variant 

se uencien los suyos 130b5 

se uencrien 310a8 

Julio Cesar quando se uwencio...., ....fuera.... desfecho 
91b44 

uenciosse por que sabie 221a53 

uencios 223a48 

“... UOSs uenciestesuos et fuxiestes....” 455b39 

se uencieron 362b5, 363a21, 430b40 

uencieron se 63a7, a1, b44, 80b6, 196b1 

por la uertude de la santa cruz uencieron se 182b38 

uencieronse 332a49 


“cc 


The foregoing citations indicate the verbs in thirteenth-century 
Spanish which were susceptible of interpretation as passive 
reflexives when the subject was personal. True it is that certain 
verbs intrinsically better adapted themselves to this construction. 
Among these, uencerse may be designated as the passive reflexive 
par excellence. Perderse is equally prominent. The latter verb, 
to be sure, often has the intransitive connotation “to perish,” 
but “to perish” is an intransitive rendition of the passive “to be 
lost.”"5 This is but another instance of the close relation of in- 
transitive and passive ideas as expressed in the reflexive verb. 
Troops that “perished” surely “were lost” as far as the military 
manceuvers so frequently described in the Crénica were concerned. 


% Cf. Lenz, op. cit., p. 234, who argues that recibir is, so to speak, the passive of 
dar. 
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From these citations we gain some idea of the potentiality of the 
construction under consideration. 

We are next concerned with the relative frequency of the true 
passive and its reflexive substitute. That the reflexive passive 
does not entirely supplant the true passive in Old Spanish need 
not be remarked. In the body of linguistic structure which carried 
over from Latin to Spanish, the “new” passive, formed by the 
verb “‘to be’ and the past participle, was more firmly imbedded 
than the passive reflexive. Perhaps the application of the latter 
construction was more extensive in the colloquial idiom of the 
thirteenth century than in the literary manifestations. It is also 
possible that, as far as the early literary monuments were con- 
cerned, the passive reflexive, expecially with a personal subject, 
was felt to be a neologism. At all events, it did not receive in the 
thirteenth century the full literary approbation in store for it in 
later centuries. 

Only rarely do passages occur in the Crénica where the passive 
reflexive is of greater frequency than the true passive."* It was 
possible, however, for a reflexive verb with its intransitive and 
passive interpretations to supplant almost entirely the true pas- 
sive.7 On the other hand, uencerse, a passive reflexive par ex- 
cellence, as frequent as perderse, is by no means as frequent as 
ser uencudo. Since uencerse adapts itself most pefectly to the 
passive reflexive construction, its relative frequency may be con- 
sidered as a reliable index to the situation. In a given number 
of pages, the ratio in favor of ser uencudo is something like 51 
to 7.18 A less-employed verb, batear, occurs with the same fre- 
quence in either construction. 

We may now turn to the discussion of the circumstances under 
which the reflexive or the true passive was selected to convey the 
passive sense. Languages differ in regard to their dependence 
upon the true passive; some tend toward its use, others avoid it 
almost entirely. The history of the Spanish language presents 
both phases of this phenomenon. In the early period of the lan- 
guage, the true passive is the method preferred to express passivity. 
Linguistic custom, inherited from Vulgar Latin, accounts for the 
predominance of examples of this construction in this period where 


16 Pp. 60 ff. 

17 Cf. the first 100 pages of the Crénica where the ratio in favor of perderse is 
12 to 1. 

18 Pp. 1-100. 
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only infrequently is the passive reflexive employed. As time passed, 
the passive reflexive, especially with an inanimate subject, came 
more into favor and tended to supplant almost entirely the true 
passive. 

The selection of the locution to render the passive idea depends 
upon the interests of the moment, the idea to be expressed, and 
the circumstances involved.’® In Old Spanish, as has just been 
said, linguistic custom favored the true passive. This construction 
indicates that the interest lies not in the action but in the result. 
It is by nature an expression without color, force, or vividness. 
Frequent use caused it to become stereotyped to the degree that 
it expresses little else but mere passivity. Its conciseness led to 
its use in matter-of-fact assertions and in series or summaries of 
events. It has about it an air of finality and lacks any element of 
description. 

The passive reflexive, on the other hand, lays stress on the 
conscious action, the bodily or mental participation of the sub- 
ject. Like other reflexives it is spontaneous. As a substitute for 
the passive voice, it does a great deal more than convey mere 
passivity. That the interest lies in the action is apparent from 
the inverted order that usually obtains. Instances of normal 
order can generally be explained by special reasons. In the 
passive reflexive, we observe, in addition to vividness and force- 
fulness, the responsibility of the subject in the action. For example, 
in Julio Cesar... .se uencio, we perceive the responsibility of 
Caesar in his defeat; we note that he aided directly or indirectly, 
voluntarily or involuntarily in his discomfiture. In this instance 
the true passive would suggest little beyond mere passivity. To 
describe with greater vivacity the progress of an event, such as, 
for instance, the change in the fortunes of battle, we find the 
passive reflexive employed. Further, the passive reflexive is a 
conglomerate construction in that it possesses the advantages of 
both the passive and active voices; while passive in meaning it 
is active in form, and thus conveys the forcefulness that nor- 
mally attaches to the active voice. Its occasional appearance in 
the infrequent conversational passages of the Crénica suggests 
that this construction had its greatest development and appli- 
cation in the colloquial idiom. 

The hesitancy that existed early in the history of Spanish be- 
tween the true passive and its reflexive substitute is best illus- 


19 Lenz, op. cit., p. 85. 
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trated by the co-ordinate use of both constructions with the 
same subject in the same or consecutive sentences. It is doubtful 
whether the authors of the Crénica felt any material difference 
between the two constructions insofar as passivity was concerned. 


los peones se fizieran caualleros 315a25 
fueron todos fechos caualleros 431b6 
Pelayo... . algosse 314b16 

algaron a el 314b24 

Julio Cesar fue alcado 92a32 

todos se espantaron 96a51 

fue much espantado 128b9 

quemose y ell emperador 228b22 
fuesse quemado 228b27 

fue bateado 109a37 

se bateo 109a39 

conuertieron se 163b49 

fueron conuertidos 163b51 

se uencio 91b44 

fuera .... desfecho et perdudo 91b45 


In general it is only in the third person that the reflexive is 
considered to render the passive sense. Conforming with the usage 
that prevails in Wallachian?° and Rumanian,” however, sporadic 
examples appear where passivity has attached to the reflexive of 
the first and second persons. Such a transfer is logical, for if it 
is possible to say se uence, “he is conquered,” we should also say 
me uenzo “I arm conquered.” 


“.... uos wenciestesuos et fuxiestes.... ” 455b39 

“... perder te as con toda tu yent....” 270b51 

“",.. Sinos aqui mos perdiessemos .... ” 46a18 

“”... On me quiero perder con mios parientes....” 274a4 
“... aqui me enterrare....”’ 394a28 


“....en todo te ayas de perder... . ”’ 576b3 


Were it not for the fact that conversational passages are 
comparatively rare in this text, it might be possible to adduce 
more examples of the application of passivity to the reflexive in the 
first and second persons. 

The number of the citations assembled in this study gives 
evidence of the possible application and utility of the reflexive 
verb in rendering the passive sense when the subject is personal. 


2° Diez, op. cit., p. 294. 
21 Meyer-Liibke, 4. cit., p. 421, par. 382. 
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Yet this construction never attained the degree of popularity it 
enjoys when its subject is inanimate. Grammarians attribute this 
lack of popularity in the older period to the ambiguity of the 
construction. Ambiguity, however, is, in the opinion of the 
present writer, but one of the causes which led to its limited 
employment. Was it more ambiguous in the thirteenth century 
than in the sixteenth and seventeenth, when it is said to have 
attained its widest application? We note little ambiguity in 
verbs of the type batear and uencer which are employed either as 
passive reflexives or as true passives. If the context makes clear 
any ambiguity in the above citations, it would also have made it 
clear in the passages where the true passive has been chosen. If 
this construction were ambiguous, its application would not have 
been so extended as these citations indicate. Hence other elements 
besides ambiguity are present to restrict the use of the passive 
reflexive as applied to persons, elements which are less tangible 
and less evident than ambiguity in the linguistic psychology of 
Spanish. We are therefore obliged to seek further for the explan- 
ation of the limited application of this construction despite its 
potentiality. 

As the passive reflexive construction does not belong to the 
normal syntax of the language, its failure to attain the same degree 
of popularity with a personal subject as with an inanimate one 
is difficult to explain. The key to such mysterious movements of 
language lies in popular instinct or use.” It is of course true that 
the passive reflexive as applied to persons is, like many other types 
of reflexives, a spontaneous expression. Due to the presence of the 
personal element, it never entirely lost its original identity as a 
reflexive construction in that the relation between subject and verb 
continued to be more than merely syntactical; the subject is defin- 
itely concerned in the action of the verb. As has been suggested 
above, the selection of the reflexive to render the passive idea 
indicates the purpose on the part of the writer to stress the respon- 
sibility and the participation of the subject in the action. Further, 
in early Spanish the passive reflexive was doubtless felt to be a 
more involved and indirect construction than the true passive, 
and hence was avoided in order to obtain the directness and 
simplicity of style for which the Crénica is noted. And finally, 
the true passive expressions in the sources of the text could not 
have been without influence. These reasons, singly or collectively, 


2 R. J. Cuervo, Note 106, p. 104 of Bello, op. cit. 
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in addition to ambiguity, caused the passive reflexive when applied 
to persons to be limited in its application. 

» The same construction with an inanimate subject fared quite 
differently. With an inanimate subject the reflexive contains little 
more spontaneity than the true passive; no element of reflexivity 
is longer felt to exist; the grammatical subject does not participate 
in the action; scarcely any syntactical relation exists at times 
between subject and verb: se faze el mercado, se entiende que... ., 
se tuvo nuevas, se las cité, etc. In the absence of restrictions it is 
little wonder that this construction gaixed great popularity. 

To sum up: The passive reflexive is a construction which 
carried over from Latin to Romance. The affinity of reflexive 
and passive ideas caused the reflexive verb to be selected to express 
the passive sense after the Latin organic passive forms, which ex- 
press both ideas, disappeared, and when the “new’’ passive 
forms fell somewhat into disfavor. Because the reflexive is 
primarily a personal construction and because it has taken on many 
of the uses of the middle voice which was also applied to persons, 
we assume that the reflexive in its passive sense was in origin 
first applied to a personal subject, and then by analogy to an in- 
animate one. 

The reflexive verbs in early Spanish, of which the verbs in the 
Crénica are typical, expressed passivity in varying degrees. There 
are those expressing emotion, gradual change in condition, and 
inner activity in which the element of passivity is slight; there are 
those ambiguous verbs that may be designated either as true pas- 
sives or as passive reflexives according to the whim of the reader; 
those that may be truly reflexive, but which are followed by a 
prepositional phrase of agent, and therefore connote passivity; 
and finally, those verbs which are reflexive only in form, passive in 
meaning. 

The ambiguous verbs which suggest at once reflexivity and pas- 
sivity, especially when through a peculiar grammatical confusion 
they are followed by a prepositional phrase of agent, as guiarse por, 
represent a stage in the transition from the reflexive to the 
passive meaning of the reflexive verb. Such constructions can still 
be found in modern Spanish. 

The type of verb in which the reflexive idea is negligible and the 
passive sense is paramount may be best illustrated by uencerse, 
batearse, and enterrarse. These are passive reflexives par excellence. 

Because of natural limitations, the passive reflexive with a 
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personal subject by no means supplanted the true passive in thir- 
teenth century Spanish. Linguistic custom, inherited from Latin, 
favored the true passive. The subject matter of the Crénica also 
militated in its favor. The above citations clearly indicate, how- 
ever, that the passive reflexive with a personal subject was not 
limited to the single verb wencerse as Hanssen believed. These 
citations give evidence not only of the trend away from the true 
passive, but also of the potentiality of the reflexive to render 
the passive idea. Because the passive reflexive indicates the 
conscious action, the bodily or mental participation of the subject, 
its application has been limited. Such a vivid and forceful con- 
struction was not at all times desirable in the terse chronicling 
of events; here the shallowness of the true passive usually sufficed. 

The types of passive reflexives se uengen moros Cid 1753 and 
se tratassen los andantes caualleros Don Quijote I, 3f, 10v,™ in 
which the subject is a personal noun used in a general sense with 
or without the definite article, do not appear in the Crénica. It 
remained for later centuries to inaugurate those types of passive 
reflexives which indicate a wider application and in which the 
reflexive pronoun functions as a rhetorical subject: se recibié al 
padre, se las cité, se suele(n) recibir a los reyes. 

CHARLES BARRETT BROWN 


Vanderbilt University 


%3 “Tas spanische Passiv,” Rom. Forsch., XXIX, 766, note. 
% Ed. Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid 1917. 
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XXII 
THE “TO COMYNG(E)” CONSTRUCTION IN WYCLIF 


NE of the most noticeable characteristics of style in Wyclif’s 
translation of the New Testament is his occasional use of a 
verbal form in -yng(e) preceded by #o, as a rendering of a Latin 
future participle, as in Luke 9.44: for it is to comynge, that mannis 
sone be bitrayed in to the hondis of men=Filius enim hominis 
futurum est ut tradatur in manus hominum; Lwke 13.9: And if it 
schal make fruyt, ellis in tyme ¢o comynge thou schalt kitte it doun 
=et si quidem fecerit fructum: sin autem, in futurum succides 
eam. This construction is not fouad in Wyclif’s o1.ginal English 
works. It does occur, however, in other writings in Middle 
English; and since scholars have, thus far, been unable to agree 
as to its origin and classification, I have undertaken a detailed 
study of Wyclif’s use of the idiom, with the hope that some further 
light may be thrown on its nature and origin. Before discussing 
Wyclif’s use of the construction, however, it seems advisable to 
consider somewhat in detail the history of opinion on the problem. 
Several scholars have advanced the theory that the fo. . . . -yng(e) 
idiom of the Middle English period was a natural development of 
the to ....-ende construction occasionally met with in late Old 
English and early Middle English, as in the Rule of S. Benet 
(Interlinear Version), 46.10: ic aras to andetende pe=surgebam 
ad confitendum tibi; 26.11: gif wilce pincg sind to smeaganda'=si 
qua requirenda sunt; -Kentish Gospels, Luke 9.31: his gewitednesse 
pe he to gefyllende wes=excessum eius, quem completurus erat. 
To this effect is the statment of C. F. Koch (Historische Grammatik 
der Englischen Sprache, Cassel, 1878, II, 77):- 


Der prapositionale Infinitiv schreitet namlich aus, ganz wie das mhd. 
ze-tragenne in zu-tragende..... 2 Zuerst kommen sie vor in den spitern 
Mss. der SC., besonders in (dem e.st in nags. Zeit geschriebenen) F. 
und neben dem Infinitiv: Nero agann to rixiende. 59..... Hier nimmt 
also der prip. Infinitiv die Form des Part. Pris. Act. an und im Nags. 
wird dieses ende bisweilen schon zu inge: He sobte to fleinde (A. sette to 
fleonde. B.), LaZ. 5561: He ferde ut to reving, 2647..... Me. I am #o 
accusinge (accuse) zou, Joh. 5, 45. 


1 The final a is due to the lemma reguirenda (see Professor Logeman’s “‘Intro- 
duction” to the Rule of S. Benet, E.E.T.S. No. 90, 1888, §89). 

? For a discussion of the development of these forms in the German language, 
see Dr. V. Eckert, Beitrage sur Geschichte des Gerundivs im Deutschen, Heidelberg 
diss., 1909. 
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F. A. March (A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage, N. Y., 1888, §§445, 460) makes a similar statement: 


The gerund [=the inflected infinitive] in -ende appears in the later 
manuscripts of the Chronicle and spreads: Nero agan to rixiende. . 
(Chr. 49)..... The gerund in -ende.... changed to -ing (Layamon, 
2647), and hence the Old English [= Middle English] use of the form in 
-ing as a verb. 


J. L. Armstrong (“The Gerund in Nineteenth-Century English,” 
PMLA VII (1892), 200-211) likewise says: 


In the earliest recorded stage of the language, the dative of the infini- 
tive, accompanied by #o, is used as a Gerund expressing purpose, as, ‘ge- 
weald to gyrwanne’ (power of working). The infinitive [i.e., the uninflected 
infinitive] with to, was occasionally used in the same way. The next step 
shows -ende (or -inde) for -amne, as the ending, making the Gerund 
{i.e., the datival infinitive] the same in form with the participle, as, ‘coman 
Crist to wurpiende’ (they came to honor Christ). About the same time, 
that is, in the twelfth century, for occurs before the fo, as, ‘for to clensen,’ 
‘for to witiende,’ indicating a weakening in the purpose-giving power of 
to. The fourteenth century has -inge for -inde; as, to seethinge (to be sod- 
den), and it is in this form that the Old English Gerund [i.e., the datival 
infinitive] dies, its fundamental use—the expression of purpose—being 
in the main handed over to the modern infinitive..... In fourteenth 
century English, the Old Gerund [datival infinitive], the present parti- 
ciple, and the verbal noun have the same ending. 


Finally, H. G. Shearin (The Expression of Purpose in Old English 
Prose= Yale Studies in English, XVIII (1903), p. 20) also states: 


We find especially frequent in the later MSS. of Old English, such as 
MS.E. of the Chronicle or the Winteney version of the Benedictine Rule, 
the ending -ende of the prepositional infin., causing this to coincide with 
the present participle in form. This ending, be it said in parenthesis, passes 
in Middle English into -inde and then, by a well-known confusion with 
verbal substantives in -ing, -umg, becomes finally -ing. E.g. Lazamon 
5561, He sohte to fleinde (MS.A.); ibid., 2647, He ferde ut to reving. 


In view of these statements, it seems desirable to preface our 
study of the Middle English ¢o ... .-yng(e) phrase with a brief 
consideration of the to ....-ende construction in Old English. 


I. THE “TO ....-ENDE”’ CONSTRUCTION IN 
LATE OLD ENGLISH 
A. History oF OPINION REGARDING THIS CONSTRUCTION 


Concerning the classification of the to . . . .-ende construction, 
there seems to be a difference of opinion among scholars. Most 
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of them, I believe, regard it merely as an unusual form of the in- 
flected infinitive, resulting from a confusion with the ending of 
the present participle. This is the view of Koch (/.c.), Dr. R. 
Blume (Ueber den Ursprung und die Entwickelung des Gerundiums im 
Englischen, Jena diss., 1880), Armstrong (J. c.), Dr. E. Vogel (Zur 
Flexion des Altenglischen Verbums im XI. und XII. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 1903), Professor Morgan Callaway, Jr. (The Infinitive in 
Anglo-Saxon, Washington, 1913, p. 2), Professor E. Einenkel (‘Zur 
Geschichte des Englischen Gerundiums,” in Anglia, XXXVII, 
1913, pp. 382-392), Dr. W. Willert (“Vom Substantivischen 
Infinitiv,” in Engl. Stud., XLVIII, 1914, pp. 246-250), Dr. W. 
Klépzig (“Der Ursprung der To-be-to Konstruction,” in Engl. 
Stud., LVI, 1922, pp. 378-389), H. Poutsma (The Infinitive, the 
Gerund, and the Participles of the English Verb, Groningen, 1923, 
p. 167), and Dr. George Ch. van Langenhove (On the Origin of the 
Gerund in English, Gand, 1925, p. 119). A few scholars, on the 
other hand, look upon the form #o.... - ende, in some of its uses 
at least, as a present participle. Concerning its use to denote 
necessity, Sievers (Angels. Gram., 3rd. ed., 1898, §350, Anm.) 
says: 

Spat finden sich auch vereinzelt dem lateinischen nachgebildete 
participia necessitatis, wie to donde =faciendus. 


Later, however, he mentions the -ende ending of the inflected in- 
finitive, which apparently is distinct in function, if not in form, 
from what he denominates the “participle of necessity.” In speak- 
ing of the inflected infinitive, made up of to+the dative of the 
uninflected infinitive, he says (op. cit., §363, Anm. 2): 


Neben -anne tritt altws. bisweilen auch -onne .... Spiatws. herscht 
im allgemeinen wieder -enne; ganz junge texte haben endlich auch -ende. 
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Substantially the same is the statement of Professor Joseph 
Wright (O.E£. Grammar, 3rd. ed., Oxford, 1925, §480): : 


Beside -enne, -anne there also occur in late O.E. -ene, -ane, and -ende, 
with d from the present participle. 


~Stiniti AaeY 


For the to .. . . -ende constructions found in the Rule of S. Benet, 
Professor Logeman uses the term “participle of necessity,”’ but he 
explains the form as due to phonetic rather than Latin influences 
(“Introduction” to the Rule of S. Benet, E.E.T.S., No. 90, 1888, §92). 
Likewise in the Interlinear Version of the Rule of S. Benet, the 
to....-ende constructions (some denoting purpose and some 
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denoting necessity) are referred to as “participles of necessity” 
by Dr. W. Hermanns (Lautlehre und Dialektische Untersuchung 
der Altenglischen Interlinearversion der Benediktinerregel, Bonn, 
1906, p. 118). Finally, the ¢o....-ende phrases in Old English 
used predicatively. with the verb be are classified as present par- 
ticiples by Dr. Constance Pessels (Present and Past Periphrastic 
Tenses in Anglo-Saxon, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 15, 39, 58). 


B. THE EXTENT OF THE USE OF THE “TO....-ENDE’’ Form 


As to the extent to which the fo . . . . -ende form was used, Dr. 
van Langenhove, who seems to have made the most detailed 
study of the idiom, shows that it is found occasionally in Late 
Old English (in Saxon and Kentish texts and in a few Anglian 
texts) and in the later part of the Saxon Chronicle as well as in cer- 
tain Middle English texts of Southern dialect.? He concludes (op. 
cit., p. 119) that it was restricted to a few border dialects,‘ and 
that it totally disappears from the written language at the end 
of the 13th century. With the theories about the phonological 
development of the form, to which Dr. van Langenhove devotes 
considerable attention, we are not here concerned. 


C. THe USES oF THE “To... .-ENDE’’ CONSTRUCTION 


Any definite conclusion concerning the nature of the fo.... 
-ende construction, I believe, must be based on a consideration 
of its syntax. I have, therefore, made a brief study of the uses 
of the phrase as shown in the examples quoted or cited by various 
scholars who have discussed the idiom. I have found about 52 of 
these examples; almost all of them are cited by Dr. van Langen- 
hove® (op. cit., pp. 101-108) as forms of the inflected infinitive. 
These citations I have looked up, so far as I have had access to 
the texts referred to, and I have classified the examples as follows: 

1. The to....-ende form seems to be used most frequently 
(about 25 times) in an adverbial capacity to denote Purpose, as in 
the Saxon Chronicle (Parker MS.), 604: Mellitum he sende to 


3 Shearin (op. cit., pp. 20-21) calls attention to earlier occurrences of the form 
in the early Vespasian Psalter (about 850 a.p.) and in a charter of about 867 a.p. 

* According to Poutsma (op. cit., p. 167) this ending of the inflected infinitive is 
characteristic of the South and Southeast Midlands. 

5 For a complete list of the texts in which Dr. van Langenhove has found the 
to....-ende form, see the Appendix to this essay. 

* To those examples not cited by Dr. van Langenhove, I have appended the 
name of the author by whom they are quoted or cited. 
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bodiende East Seaxum fulluht;—Cant. Ps., 118.62: ic aras to onde- 
tende pe =surgebam ad confitendum tibi. Other examples occur as 
follows: 


Cant. Ps., 105.5: to blissiende =ad laetandum; 118.62, 141.8: to onde- 
tende=ad confitendum (quoted also by Shearin, op. cit., p. 21); p. 119: 
to gefultomiende=ad adiuuandum (cited by Professor Einenkel, “Die 
Entwickelung des Englisches Gerundiums,” Anglia, XXXVIII, 1914, 
p. 72, and Shearin, /. c.). 

Cod. Dip. ii. 97.16: to brukende (quoted by Shearin, /.c.). 

Old Eng. Hom., 11: to fecchende; 51: to swimmende; 133: to teoliende; 
139: to donde; 219: to doinde, to quepende. 

W. S. Gospels, John 7.25: to ofsleande =interficere (quoted by Shearin, 
l.c.). 

Rule of S. Benet (Interlinear Version), 29.30: to donde =facere (quoted 
by Shearin, /.c.); 31.30: to stigende =ascendendos; (quoted by Shearin, 
l.c.); 39.26: to specende =ad loquendum (quoted by Shearin, /.c.); 46.10: 
to andetende=ad confitendum; (Winteney Version), 35.23: to donde 
(quoted by Shearin, /.c.); 37.22: to gande; 39.9: to donde (quoted by 
Shearin, /.c.); 61.27: to fornimende. 

Layamon’s Brut. B. 27815: to blowend; 5561: to fleonde; 4767: to 
donde (cited by Dr. P. Lichtsinn, Der Syntaktische Gebrauch des Infinitivs 
in Lazamon’s Brut, Kiel, 1913, p. 30). 


In these examples the fo .. . . -ende form is the logical equiva- 
lent of the Latin gerund used with ad to express Purpose, and 
is often a translation of such a phrase. In this use, then, it may 
be considered as a corrupted form of the datival infinitive, which 
was regularly used to express purpose in Old English (see Calla- 
way, The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, p. 215). It is probably due, 
in part at least, to the influence of the Latin phrase ad plus the 
gerund used to express Purpose. 

2. The to ....-ende form is used also to denote Necessity (in 
about 10 examples). With this meaning it is used predicatively 
with the verb be, as in the Rule of S. Benet (Interlinear Version), 
26.11: gif wilce pincg sind to smeaganda’=si qua requirenda sunt. 
Other examples of this use of the idiom are as follows: 


Rule of S. Benet (Interlinear Version), 5.14: to campiende = militanda; 
84.6: to forsceawiende =consideranda; (Winteney Version) 15.32: to donde; 
43.17: to secgende. 

Wulfstan’s Homilies, 185.6, 7: to smeagende and to cwedende (MS. N.); 
253.6-9: to taiende, to swerigende, and to fyligende. (MS. D.). 


7 See note 1, p. 468 above. ' 
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In these examples the #o....-ende form is equivalent to, and in 
several cases a translation of,a Latin gerundive. It is used in the 
same way as the inflected infinitive is normally used to express 
Necessity (see Callaway, The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, pp. 97 ff., 
200 ff.). Although several scholars have called the idiom in this use 
a participle of necessity, it seems more logical to consider it a form of 
the datival infinitive resulting from a confusion with the ending of 
the present participle, or possibly, as Dr. van Langenhove and 
others maintain, from a phonological development of the infinitives 
in -n. It seems probable, also, that this use of the phrase was largely 
due to the influence of the Latin gerundive, just as the use denoting 
Purpose seems to be due, in part at least, to the Latin gerund or 
gerundive with ad. 

3. The to....-ende construction is rarely used (about 3 times) 
with a noun, as in Cant. Ps., 101.14: tid to miltsiende=tempus 
miserendi eius;—Rule of S. Benet (Interlinear Version), 26.6: to 
specende geunnan leaf=Jloquendi concedatur licentia;—(Winteney 
Version), 31.32: seo godcunde lapunge #0 stizgende upp. In these ex- 
amples the idea of purpose is strongly suggested by the fo. . . .-ende 
phrases, just as it is by the Latin gerunds or gerundives to which 
they are logically equivalent. The syntax of the phrase is that of 
the datival infinitive used adjectivally. 

4, The to. .. .-ende form is used substantivally (a) perhaps as the 
subject of an impersonal verb in one example:—Solil., 59.31: ac 
me pincp pat to lang zall to rimande (cr, more probably, perhaps, 
used adverbially with the adjective Jang to denote specification) ; 
(b) as the object of a verb, active or passive (in about 7 examples): 


W. S. Gospels, Matt. 2.22: He ondred pyder to farende =timuit illuc ire. 

Saxon Chron., 49: Nero agann to rixiende; 694: Nu agann se cing to 
sprecende (quoted also by Koch, op. cit., p. 77). 

Brut, A. 5561: Romanisce iole sohte to fleinde; 11365: ibid.; 15561: 
bigonne to strivende. 

Rule of S. Benet (Winteney Version), 39.27: peo myncena hyre tunga 
forwyrnop to sprecende. 


In its substantival use the to. ...-ende construction seems to be a 
corrupted form of the inflected infinitive. 

5. The to....-ende phrase is used once with an adjective to 
denote Specification:—Rule of S. Benet (Winteney Version), 67.1: 
pet gastlice anzyt is earfope to understendende. This seems to me to 
be a sporadic use of a corrupted form of the inflected infinitive. 
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6. Finally, the to... .-ende phrase is used occasionally (about 5 
times) to denote Futurity. With this significance it is used pre- 
dicatively with the verb be, as in the W. S. Gospels, Luke 9.41: his 
gewitednesse pe he to gefyllende wes =completurus erat.* The other 
examples are as follows: 

Rule of S. Benet (Interlinear Version), 30.17: gif he is to... . secende 
god. 

lfric, Lives of the Saints, 717: swa hetelice wes tosprecende (quoted 
by Dr. A. Akerlund, The History of the Definite Tenses in English, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, p. 15, as a present participle). 

Brut, A. 1156: pat weren to comende; B. 16042: sai me of binge pat 
beob to comende. 


The first two examples above seem to be a perverted form of the 
inflected infinitive used predicatively to express futurity (see 
Callaway, The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, p. 104), The third exam- 
ple may be, as Dr. Akerlund seems to imply, a present participle of 
the compound verb tosprecan. Concerning the form to comende in 
the last two examples, I have made a further investigation, as 
follows. 


D. Tue UsE oF “‘TocyMENDE”’ IN OLD ENGLISH 


In studying the translation of the Latin future participle in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, I was struck with the frequent appearance of 
the word tocymende (written also to-cymende and to cymende) as a 
rendering of the Latin future particples uenturus and futurus, as in 
John 6.14: sede tocymende wes=qui uenturus est; and in Luke, 
“Introduction,” 8. lxi: gefea....tocymende=gaudium... .futu- 
rum. Throughout the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Latin future partici- 
ple used with a noun or predicatively with the verb esse to form the 
active periphrastic conjugation is, with only occasional exceptions, 
rendered by the English present participle (see K. W. Bouterwek’s 
Die Vier Evangelien in Alt-Nordhumbrischer Sprache, Giitersloh, 
1857, p. CV). The form tocymende seems to be generally considered 
as the present particple of the compound verb tocuman. Thus it is 
classified by Professor A. S. Cook (A Glossary of the Old Northum- 
brian Gospels, Halle, 1894), Miss Elizabeth M. Lea (“‘The Language 
of the Northumbrian Gloss to the Gospel of St. Mark, Part II. 
Inflection,’ Anglia, XVI, 135-206), Dr. C. Pessels (J. ¢.), Dr. U. 

® This example is classified by Dr. Pesseis (/. c.) as a present participle, but 
Professor J. E. Wiilfing, in his review of Dr. Pessels (Engl. Stud., XXV, 264) says 
that to gefyllende here is not a participle but an infinitive. 
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Lindeléf (Glossar zur Altnorthumbrischen Evangelieniibersetzung in 
der Rushworth Handschrift (die Sogenannte Glosse Rushworth?) 
(=Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, Tom. XXII, No. 5), 
Helsingfors, 1897), Dr. H. Fiichsel (“Die Sprache der Northum- 
brischen Interlinearversion zum Johannes-Evangelium,” Anglia, 
XXIV, 71), Dr. E. Schulte (Glossar zu Farmans Anteil an der 
Rushworth-Glosse (Rushworth 1), Bonn. 1904), Miss Margaret 
Kellum (The Language of the Northumbrian Gloss to the Gospel of 
St. Luke= Yale Studies in English. XXX, New York, 1906, §101), 
Dr. H. C. A. Carpenter (Die Deklination in der Nordhumbrischen 
Evangelieniibersetzung der Lindisfarner Handschrift= Bonner Stu- 
dien zur Englischen Philologie, Heft II, Bonn, 1910, pp. 250-252), 
Dr. T. Kolbe (Die Konjugation der Lindisfarner Evangelien = Bon- 
ner Studien zur Englischen Philologie, Heft V, Bonn, 1912, p. 21), 
and Callaway (Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
Baltimore, 1918, pp. 67 and 124). 

I have found that the future participle wenturus occurs about 19 
times in the Latin text of the Gospels, and is rendered 16 times by 
tocymende and 3 times by the adjective toweard. The participle 
futurus occurs 8 times, and is rendered 6 times by toweard, once by 
tocymende, and once by the doublet tocymende uel toweard. From a 
further study of the compound verb tocuman in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, I find that it regularly occurs (a) as a translation of the 
Latin compound verb aduenire (in which the prefix ad usually has a 
locative signification) and (b), as noted above, in the present parti- 
ciple tocymende, rendering the Latin future participle wenturus or 
futurus. The future participle of the Latin verb aduenire does not 
occur in this text. It is interesting to note that in no case is ‘“‘uen- 
turus”’ or “futurus”’ translated by the simple participle “‘cymende,”’ 
and in no case except in the future participle is the simple verb “uen- 
ire” or “‘esse” rendered by the English compound verb “tocuman.” 
Obviously, the prefix fo in the participle tocymende (=uenturus or 
futurus) is temporal rather than locative in meaning, just as it is in 
the Old English adjective toweard (=O. H. G. zuowart®), which 


®* I find from a rapid reading that Tatian regularly uses the present participle or 
the adjective zwowart as a rendering of the Latin future participle. Zuowart is 
used indifferently for futurus and uenturus, occurring about 6 times for the former 
and about 12 times for the latter. The use of the present participle in Old, Middle, 
and New High German is discussed by Miss Ellen C. Hinsdale, Ueber die Wiedergab- 
des Lateinischen Futurums bei den Althochdeutschen Usbersetzern des 8-10. Jahs- 
hunderts, Gottingen diss., 1897; Dr. J. B. Crenshaw, The Present Participle in Old 
High German and Middle High German, Johns Hopkins diss., Baltimore, dated 
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evidently carries the idea of futurity in the prefix to, and to which 
the form tocymende as used in the Lindisfarne Gospels is logically 
equivalent. 

Concerning the obvious distinction in meaning of the prefix to 
in tocymende=uenturus or futurus, and to in the compound verb 
tocuman = aduenire, I can find no discussion.!° As stated above, in 
the various studies of the Lindisfarne Gospels the form tocymende is 
merely listed as the present participle of the compound verb #o- 
cuman. Unfortunately, Professor T. P. Harrison does not include a 
study of the Lindisfarne Gospels in his dissertation, The Separabdle 
Prefixes in Anglo-Saxon (Baltimore, 1892); nor does Dr. H. M. 
Belden take account of the form tocymende in his dissertation, The 
Prepositions In, On, To, For, Fore, and Ait in Anglo-Saxon Prose 
(Baltimore, 1897). It seems quite evident, however, that in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, at least, the form tocymende was the result of 
an effort on the part of the translator to render the Latin construc- 
tions more closely by distinguishing, in the case of the verb come, 
between the present and the future participle. Whether the form 
to comende found in the two examples from Brut (see p. 9 above) 
are to be classified in the same category as these examples from the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, or, like the other éo. .. .-ende constructions in 
the Brut, merely as a perverted form of the inflected infinitive, 
seems (in the present state of knowledge) impossible of determina- 
tion. 





1893, but not issued until 1901; Dr. W. Gécking, Das Partizipium bei Notker, 
Strassburg diss., 1905; Dr. K. Rick, Das Pridikative Participium Praesentis im 
Althochdeutschen, Bonn diss., 1905; Dr. K. Meyer, Zur Syntax des Participium 
Praesentis im Althochdeutschen, Marburg diss., 1906; Dr. V. Eckert, Beitrdge cur 
Geschichte des Gerundivs im Deutschen, Heidelberg diss., 1909; Dr. Johanna Winkler, 
Die Periphrastische Verbindung der Verba “Sin” und “Werden” mit dem Participium 
Prisentis im Mittelhochdeutschen des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, Heidelberg diss., 
Leipzig, 1913; Dr. A. W. Aron, Die Progressiven Formen im Mittelhochdeutschen und 
Friihneuhochdeutschen, University of Wisconsin diss., Frankfurt a. M., 1914; and 
Dr. Irma von Guericke, Die Entwicklung des Althochdeutschen Participiums unter 
dem Einflusse des Lateinischen, Konigsberg diss., 1915. 

10 Since writing the above statement, I have been glad to find that Dr. W. 
Klépzig (op. cit., p. 382) had spoken of tocuman as having an intensive future sense. 
Says he: “Im Altenglischen gibt es neben dem Simplex cuman noch ein Kompositum 
tocuman: Mat. VI. 10: tocyme Sin ric; Mat. VIII. 19: and tocuom; Luc. XI. 2 to- 
cume Sin rice. Fin solches Kompositum mit intensiv-futurischer Bedeutung konnte 
sich bei dem Verbum cuman sehr leicht bilden, da ja cuman an sich futurische 
Bedeutung hat (vgl. nhd. Zukunft, zukiinftig).” In these three examples, however, 
the O, E. verb éocuman translates the Latin verb advenire, 
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CONCLUSION 


There seems to be little doubt that the fo . . . . -ende construc- 
tion of the late Old English period is, in most instances at least, a 
corrupted form of the inflected infinitive, arising, probably, from a 
confusion with the ending of the present participle. 

Its most frequent use seems to be to denote Purpose, in which it is 
logically equivalent to, and perhaps to some extent due to, the La- 
tin construction of ad+the gerund or gerundive. 

Its next most frequent use seems to be to denote Necessity. In 
this use it is found in combination with the verb be, as the logical 
equivalent of the Latin gerundive in the so-called “passive per- 
iphrastic”’ conjugation. Here, also, the influence of the Latin is 
strongly suggested. 

The other uses of the to . . . . -ende locution appear to be more or 
less sporadic, and suggest nothing more than an occasional per- 
verted form of the datival infinitive. 

The form tocymende, however, as found in the Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels, where it is used as a rendering of a Latin future participle 
(uenturus or futurus), seems to be a present participle with the 
prefix ¢o used to convey the notion of futurity. This form seems to 
be the result of the translator’s attempt to render the Latin future 
participle wenturus as literally as possible. 


Il. THE “TO....-YNG(E)” CONSTRUCTION 
IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 


A. THE ExTEntT oF Its USE 


Turning to the to... .-yng(e) construction of Middle English, 
we find, according to Dr. van Langenhove’s statistics, that its use 
was confined, for the most part, to the 14th and 15th centuries, 
although earlier instances are cited, one from the Twelfth Century 
Homilies, and one from Layamon’s Brut, and later examples also 
occur, one in Roister Doister and one in Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
Concerning the dialects in which it is found, Dr. van Langenhove 
says (op. cit., pp. 125-126): 


These infinitives in -nd- were restricted to some Southern vernaculars, 
and not only never spread over the Midland, but also failed to reach 
several Southern districts; whereas infinitives with -mg- are found in 
Southern as well as in Midland authors. Hence the infinitive in -img- must 


have had another origin, and as a matter of fact is more easily accounted 
for. 
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Dr. W. van der Gaaf (“The Predicative Passive Infinitive,” in Eng- 
lish Studies, Vol. X, Aug. 1928, p. 114), on the other hand, regards 
the idiom as more restricted in locality: 

This infinitive [in -ing] is a characteristic of the dialects of the south- 
western counties, i.e. the Southern part of the West Midlands, and the 
western part of the South..... There is also an instance in the North 
English Legends, where one would certainly not expect to meet with this 
construction. 


The number of texts in which examples of the to... . -yng(e) 
idiom occur, however, shows clearly that the use of the phrase was 
not (at least in the 14th and 15th centuries) restricted to a few 
border dialects, as was the earlier construction, fo... . -ende, but 
was much more generally used." 


B. History oF OPINION REGARDING THIS CONSTRUCTION 


As we have noted above, several scholars (viz., Koch, March, 
Armstrong, and Shearin) have traced the origin of the #o.... 
-yng(e) construction of Middle English to a direct development of 
the Old English #o . . . . -ende form. Dr. van Langenhove, however, 
traces its origin to a modified form of the Old English infinitives in 
-n rather than to the less frequent form in -ende. He says (op. cit., 
p. 126): 

Already in e. Mid. E. most Southern and certainly nearly all Midland 
and Northern dialects had reduced the original ending in -enne either to 
/in/ or /an/. This stage once having been reached, the substitution of /n/ 
for /n/ in a final syllable with reduced secondary stress or weak stress was 
an easy process, which is still daily illustrated in Modern English and other 
Germanic languages. Yet even this assumption is not absolutely neces- 
sary, since in 1.0.E. the verbal noun occasionally ends in /n/, a termina- 
tion which was fully developed during the Middle E. period, and actually 
predominates in nearly all English and Scottish dialects since the 14th c. 
i.e. since the time in which prepositional infinitives in -ing become more 
frequent. So that the latter are obviously due to the fact that in the 
spoken language the infinitives in -n and the verbal noun in -m were no 
longer distinguished the one from the other. That this is the real ex- 
planation of the case is further proved by the fact that occasionally past 
participles in -» also appear in -ing, especially in Northern, yet also in 
Midland and Southern authors. 


Other scholars who classify the fo . . . . -ymg(e) construction as an 


1 For a complete list of the texts cited by various authorities as containing 
examples of the to . . . . -ymg(e) phrase, see the Appendix to this essay. 
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infinitive are W. W. Skeat (Romans of Partenay, E. E. T. S., No. 
22, 1866, p. xvii, and Notes on Piers Plowman, E. E. T. S., No. 67, 
1877, p. 371), Dr. Blume (oP. cit., p. 18), Dr. Herbert Smith (“Syn- 
tax der Wycliffe-Purveyschen Uebersetzung und der ‘Authorized 
Version’ der Vier Evangelien,” in Amglia, XXX, 1907, p. 471), 
Professor J. S. Kenyon (The Syntax of the Infinitive in Chaucer, 
London, 1909, p. 134), Dr. F. J. Ortmann (Formen und Syntax des 
Verbs bei Wycliffe und Purvey, Berlin, 1902, p. 7), Professor Einen- 
kel (“Die Entwickelung des Englischen Gerundiums,”’ op. cit., p. 
72), Dr. C. T. Onions (‘The History of the English Gerund,”’ in 
Engl. Stud., XLVIII, 1914, pp. 169-171), Dr. Willert (op. cit., 
p. 248), Dr. Klépzig (op. cit., p. 385), Mr. Poutsma (op. cit., p. 167), 
and Dr. van der Gaaf (I. c.). 

Some scholars, however, look upon the éo . . . . -ymg(e) construc- 
tion, in some of its uses at least, as a participle. Among these are 
Mitzner (Altenglische Sprachproben, I. 2, 270, note on John 
5.45)," Dr. W. Hattendorf (Sprache und Dialect der Spéatmittelen- 
glischen Romans of Partenay, Gottingen, 1887), Professor Leon 
Kellner (Caxton’s Syntax and Style, London, 1890, App. p. lxvii), 
Dr. Bruno Zickner (Syniax und Stil in Reginald Pecock’s ‘‘Repres- 
sor,” Berlin, 1900, p. 71), Dr. Joseph Carr (Ueber das Verhdltniss 
der Wiclifitischen und Purvey’schen Bibeliibersetzung zur Vulgata 
und 2u Einander, Leipzig diss., 1902, p. 93), and Dr. Erich Hollack 
(Vergleichende Studien zuder Hereford-Wiclif’schen und Purvey’schen 
Bibeliibersetzung und der Lateinischen Vulgata, Leipzig diss., 1903, 
p. 71). Professor Kellner says (J. c.): 


As appears by the preceding examples [of the present and past par- 
ticiples used absolutely], both participles serve to represent clauses in 
the present and past tenses. But how about the future? Why should there 


3 Mitzner (I. c.), after quoting a number of examples of the to... . -yng(e) 
construction from the Wycliffe Bible and from Trevisa’s Polychronicon, which he 
calls “‘das Partic.-Pris. mit to,” then quotes two examples from Lydgate’s Minor 
Poems, of which he says, “Andere Ausdriicke erinnern vielmehr an eine Nachahmung 
des lat. Gerundium mit ad.” So, also, in his Englische Grammatik, III, p. 84, he 
quotes Wyc., John 7.35: Wher he is to go... . and is to techynge hethen men, as 
an example of the gerund used after the preposition to. This example, however, 
Mitzner had classified as a participle in his Sprachproben (I. c.). Inasmuch as to 
techynge in this example translates the Latin future participle docturus, Matzner’s 
former classification seems more reasonable. 

8 Dr. Zickner says: ‘Wycliffe hatte versucht, zum Ausdruck eines futurischen 
Gedankens, der ein Substantiv attributiv bestimmen sollte, das Partc. prs. mit 
vorgesetztem “to” zu benutzen und einzufiihren. Pecock entspricht nicht diesem ~ 
Gebrauche, wie dieser itiberhaupt wohl wenig Nachahmer gefunden hat.” 
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be no absolute construction for a clause with a future tense? The want 
of a proper participle did not prevent the language from completing the 
use of absolute constructions. It resorted to the Infinitive. Wiclif tried to 
introduce a future participle. ‘He was to dyinge,’ -Lucas, 1.2 (erat mon- 
turus); ‘to doynge,’ tbid. 22.23 (facturus). But this innovation was not 
accepted. There is, however, a similar formation in Caxton: ‘Guy, hir 
loue and tocoming husband,’ (Charles the Grete, 134/27), ie. that was to 
be; ‘our tocoming souerayne lorde,’ Blades 139/140; it occurs also in Piers 
Plowman, cf. Skeat, Notes, p. 371, and Trevisa, Polychr., 1.267. This 
probably gave birth to that peculiar use which, in the course of its develop- 
ment, became more and more free, so that in the 15th century the In- 
finitive Absolute often serves to alternate with any principal sentence and 
clause. 


Still another explanation of the fo... . -ymg(e) idiom is offered 
by other scholars. Dr. W. Wandschneider (Zur Syntax des Verbs in 
Langleys Vision Comcerning Piers the Plowman, Leipzig, 1887, p. 
79) explains winning in the phrase (19.450) ‘“‘Thei seize by sizt 
somewhat to winning,” as a gerund [=verbal substantive in -ing], 
comparing it with Chaucer’s phrase, “‘th’encrees of his winning.’’™ 
Mitzner (Sprachproben, I. 2, 270) quotes two examples of the 
to... .-yng(e) idiom from Lydgate’s Minor Poems, of which he 
says: 


Andere Ausdriicke erinnern vielmehr an eine Nachahmung des lat. 
Gerundium mit ad, wie:....p. 5: But for to tellyng alle the circum- 
staunces..... Alle to declare I have noone eloquence; p. 7: And next her 
came the emperesse Fortune To apperyng him with many a noble signe. 


Professor Emerson (Middle English Reader, London, 1912, p. 222) 
explains menynge in the phrase to menynge asa gerund. Professor 
G. O. Curme (“History of the English Gerund,” Engl. Stud., XLV, 
379-380) makes the following statement: 


Later Wycliffe often used the form in -img in certain set expressions 
where in Old English the infinitive was used; ‘Nyle 3e gesse that I am to 
accusinge 3ou anemptis the fadir’ (John 5.45). In the same sense we find 
the infinitive in the Corpus MS in John 1. 15: ‘se pe to cumene is after 
me.’ It seems unhistoric and unscientific to say as grammarians often do 
that the form in Wycliffe is a corrupted infinitive. Why should it not be 


44 Even more to his point, perhaps, is this example of the gerund quoted by 
Einenkel (Streifziige durch die Mittelenglische Syntax, Miinster, 1887, p. 269) :— 
Chaucer IT. 251: I wol entent to winning if I may. 

8 See p. 479, note 12. 
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a gerund?" The two constructions had become completely identical. The 
form in -ing here is found still later in Lydgate and then disappears. Altho 
the gerund was quite commonly used to express purpose, the infinitive 
was still more common here, and after a long contest won a complete 
victory over the gerund. 


Finally, the Oxford English Dictionary (10.1.90) explains the 
to....-yng(e) phrase as follows: 


Instead of the dative infinitive, the gerund in -ing was sometimes 
used after to: prob. originating in a phonetic confusion of -en and -in(g), 
but later perh. with the notion of future action .... ; as to coming =‘to 
come,’ or ‘coming.’ 

Dr. Friedrich Grimm, (Der Syntactische Gebrauch der Préposi- 
tionen bei John Wycliffe und John Purvey, Marburg, diss., 1891), 
does not discuss the to .. . . -ymg(e) construction. 

It appears, then, that three different views have been urged as to 
the origin of the Middle English ¢o .. . . -ymg(e) idiom: (1) that it 
is a perverted form of the infinitive; (2) that it is an attempt to 
introduce into the English language a future participle; and (3) 
that it is a verbal substantive in -ing like the Modern English 
gerund. 

This divergence of opinion seems to me to be accounted for, if not 
actually justified, by the diversity of uses in which the to.... 
-yng(e) construction occurs. In fact, I believe that it is inherently 
probable that the idiom might have had a different origin in its 
different uses. The problem of its origin and classification, at least, 
appears to be one of syntax rather than phonology. From this 
viewpoint I have made the following study, first, of the to.... 
-~yng(e) constructions which I have found in Wyclif’s translation of 
the New Testament, and second, of the to... . -ymg(e) construc- 
tions which I have been able to gather from the citations and 
references of various scholars who have made a study of the subject. 


C. “To....-yNG(E)” In Wyctir’s TRANSLATION OF THE N. T. 


My study of Wyclif’s use of the to . . . . -ymg(e) construction has, 
in the main, been limited to his translation of the New Testament. 
As stated at the beginning of this essay, I have not been able to 
find a single example of the idiom in his original English works. 
For the Old Testament, I have contented myself with a study of the 


16 In the beginning of his essay, Professor Curme clearly shows that he is using 
the term gerund in the sense of verbal substantive in -ing, by citing as an example 
“the plundering of the city.” : 
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examples cited by others, particularly by Dr. Hollack, whose sta- 
tistics appear to be almost, if not quite, complete. For my own 
statistics, I have read all of the New Testament in both the Wyclif 
and the Purvey translations (Oxford edition), and in the Latin 
vulgate (the New Testament edited by Wordsworth and White, 
minor edition, Oxford, 1911,and the Old Testament edited by Loch, 
Ratisbone, 1888), as well as A Fourteenth-Century Biblical Version 
(ed. Anna C. Paues, Cambridge, 1904). 

The results of my study have been surprisingly uniform. I have 
found 79 examples of the ¢o . . . . -ymg(e) idiom in Wyclif’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament, distributed as follows: Matt. (1), 
Mark (1), Luke (13), John (18), Acts (20), Rom. (3), I Tim. (3), 
II Tim. (2), I Thess. (1), Hebr. (7), Apoc. (10). The verbs which 
occur in this construction are the following: 


to accusinge =accusaturus (1). 
to beringe = pariwura (1). 

to belevinge =credituri (2). 

to bitraiynge =traditurus (3). 
to bryngynge = producturos (1). 
to cominge =futurus (14). 

to cominge =uenturus (19). 

to defendinge =defensurus (1). 
to demynge =judicaturus (1). 
to deyinge = moriturus (5). 

to doyinge =facturus (3). 

to doyinge =acturus (1). 

to drynkynge = bibiturus (1). 

to etynge = mand ucaturos (1). 
to fillinge =completurus (1). 
to glorifiynge =clarificaturus (1). 
to goynge =iturus (3). 
to goynge = profeciurus (1). 
to knowinge =cognituri (1). 
to makynge =facturus (1). 
to passinge =transiturus (1). ; 
to pultinge out =expositurus (1). 
to resceyvinge =suscepturus (1). 
to reulinge =recturus (1). 
to schewinge =adnuntiaturus (1). 

to sendinge = missurus (1). 

to seyinge =uisuri (1). 

lo stizginge =ascensura (1). 

to suffringe = pessurus (1). 
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to takinge =accepturi (2). 

to tastinge = gustaturos (1). 

to techynge =docturus (1). 

to turmentynge =torturi (1). 

to wastinge =consumpturus (1). 
_ to writynge =scripturus (1). 

to zeldinge =redditurus (1). 


In each of these examples the “to... .-yng(e)’’ construction is a 
rendering of a Latin future participle, and signifies, primarily, 
Futurity. 


As to the syntax of the to . . . . -ymg(e) phrase in these examples, 
in most of them (about 53) it is used predicatively with the verb be 
to render the Latin active, or future, periphrastic construction. 
These examples are as follows: 


John 5.45: I am to accusinge zou (P. am to accuse) =ego accusaturus sim. 

Apoc. 12.4: that was to beringe chijld (P. was to berynge) =quae erat 
paritura. 

John 17.20: and for hem that ben to bilewynge (P. schulden bileue) =et 
pro eis qui credituri sunt. Another example of this verb occurs in I Tim. 
1.16. 

John 6.65: and who was to bitrayinge him (P. was to bitraye) = quis 
traditurus esset. Other examples of this verb occur in John 6.72, 12.4. 

Acts 12.6: whanne Heroude was to bryngynge forth him (P. schulde 
bringe; 14th C.!" schulde have ledde) =Cum autem producturus eum esset 
Herodes. 

Matt. 11.3: Art thou he that art to cummynge (P. schal come) =Tu es 
qui wenturus es. Other examples of to comynge =uenturus are found in 
Luke 7.19, 20; 10.1;—John 6.14, 15; 16.13; 18.4;—Acts 19.4; 20.22;—II 
Tim. Prol.;—Hebr. 10.37;—A poc. 1.4, 8. 

Luke 9.44: for it is to comynge (P. is to come) =futurum est. Another 
example of to comynge =futurus is found in Luke 22.49. 

Acts 26.2: I gesse me blessid at thee, whanne I am to defendinge me 
(P. schal defende; 14th C. schal defende) =aestimo me beatum apud te cum 
sim defensurus me. 

II Tim. 4.1: Jhesu, that is to demynge (P. schal deme; 14th C. schal 
deme) =Iesu qui iudicaturus est. 

Luke 7.2: Sothlia seruaunt of sum man. ... was to deyinge (P.was.... 
drawynge to the deeth) =cuiusdam seruus .... erat moriturus. Other ex- 
amples of this verb are found in John 11.51; 12.33; 18.32;—A poc. 3.2. 

Luke 22.23: thei bigynnen to seche among hem silf, who it was oi hem, 


1” 4 Fourteenth-Century Biblical Version, ed. by Miss A. C. Paues, Cambridge, 
1904. 
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that was to doynge this thing (P. was to do) = qui hoc facturus esset. Another 
example of to doynge =facturus is found in John 6.6. & 

Acts 22.26: What art thou to doinge (P. art....to doynge; 14th C. z 
schalt do) = Quid acturus es. : 

Luke 9.31: and thei seyden his goynge out which he was éo fillinge in 
Jerusalem (P. schulde fulfille) =et dicebant excessum eius quem comple- 
turus erat in Hierusalem. 

John 21.19: by what deeth he was to glorifiynge God (P. schulde 
glorifie) = qua morte clarificaturus esset Deum. 

John 7.35: Whidur is this to goynge (P. schal.... gon) =Quo hic 
iturus est. Another example of this verb is found in John 7.35. E 

Luke 19.4: for he was to passinge thennis (P. was to passe) =quia inde 
erat transiturus. 

Acts 21.3: the schip was to puttinge out the charge (P. schulde be vnchar- 
gid; 14th. C. schulde be descharged) =ibi enim nauis erat expositura onus. 

Apoc. 12.5: that was to reulinge alle folkes (P. was to reulinge) =qui 
recturus erat omnes gentes. 

Acts 26.23: the firste .... is to schewinge lizt to the peple (P. schal 
schewe; 14th C. was first for to schewe) =primus.... adnuntiaturus est populo. 

Acts 20.38: for thei weren no more to seynge his face (P. schulden se; 
14th C. schulde see) =quoniam amplius faciem eius non essent uisuri. 

Apoc. 2.10: the deuel is to sendinge summe of zou (P. schal sende) = 
missurus est diabolus ex uobis. 

A poc. 17.8: she is to stizing vp fro depnesse (P. schal stie) =et ascensura 
est de abysso. ; 

A poc. 2.10: which thou art to suffringe (P. schalt suffre) =quae passurus 
es. 

John.7.39: whom men... . weren to takinge (P. schulden take) =quem 
accepturi erant. Another example of this verb is found in Hebr. 11.8. 

John 7.35: wher he... . is to techinge hethene men (P. wole teche) = 
numquid .... est... . docturus gentes. 

Acts 22.29: that weren to turmentinge him (P. schulden haue turmentid ; 
14th C. schulde hafe tourmented) =qui eum torturi erant. 

Hebr. 10.27: the suyng of fyer the which is to waastynge aduersaries 
(P. schal waste; 14th C. schal consumen) =aemulatio, quae consumptura 
est aduersarios. 

A poc. 10.4: I was to writynge (P. was to writynge) =scripturus eram. 





Next in frequency is the appositive use of the ¢o... . -yng(e) 
construction, translating a Latin future participle used apposi- 
tively. In this use it is found about 20 times in Wyclif’s version of 
the New Testament:- 





Mark 10.30: and in the world to comynge euerlasting lyf (P. to 
comynge) =et in saecwlo futuro uitam aeternam. Other examples of éo 
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comyng(e) =futurus in this use are found in Luke 13.9;—Acts 11.28; 
24.15, 25;—Rom. 5.14; 8.18, 38;—I Tim. 4.8; 6.19;—Hebr. 10.1; 11.20; 
13.14. 

Luke 3.7: who schewide zou to flee fro wraththe to comynge (P. to 
comynge) =quis ostendit uobis fugere a uentura ira. Other examples of to 
comynge =uenturus in this use are found in Luke 18.30;—I Thess. 1.10. 

Luke 14.31: Ether what kyng to goynge to make batel (P. that wole 
go) =Aut quis rex iturus committere bellum. 

Hebr. 13.17; thei perfytly waken, as to zeldinge (P.as to zeldinge; 14th 
C. as for-to zelden) =I psi enim peruigilant quasi .. . . reddituri. 


In two examples the construction of the to . . . . -yng(e) phrase, if 
considered from the English standpoint alone, is doubtful. In 
Acts 20.13%(so he hadde disposid to makinge iourney bi lond; P. to 
make; 14th C. for to make =sic enim disposuerat ipse per terram iter 
facturus), to makinge appears to be the object of the verb disposid. 
It is evident, however, that the Latin verb disposuerat is used 
intransitively with the adverbial modifier sic and that facturus is 
an appositive modifier of the pronoun subject ipse. Since we know 
that Wyclif consistently followed the Latin as closely as possible 
and since it is quite possible to construe to makinge as an appositive 
modifier of the subject he, I am inclined to accept it as a literal, 
unidiomatic translation. Again, in Acts 24.17 (I cam to doynge 
almesdedis; P. to do; 14th C. for to do=plures elemosynas facturus 
.... ueni), to doynge may be construed as adverbial or predicative; 
on the other hand, it is possible to consider it, as I have done, a 
literal rendering of a Latin appositive participle used, probably, 
to express purpose. 

Of the remaining six examples, four seem to be predicate ac- 
cusatives; these constructions are probably elliptical, with the verb 
be understood: 


Acts 23.12%.»; seyinge hem nether to etinge nether to drynkinge (P. 
schulden nether ete ne drinke; 14th C. sayande bat pei schulde noper ete 
nor drinke) =se dicentes neque manducaturos neque bibituros. 

Acts 25.4: Festus answeride.... him sothly to goynge forth more 
rypeli (P. that he hym silf schulde procede more avisili; 14th C. bat hymselven 
schulde hastily go pider) = Festus autem respondit . . . . se autem maturius 
profecturum. 

Acts 23.14: we han avowid vs to nothing tastinge'® (P. that we schulen 
not taste; 14th C. pat we schal nouper ete nor drinke) =deuouimus nos nihil 
gustaturos. p 


18 This is the only example I have found in Wyclif where the fo is separated 
from the form in... . -yng(e). 
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& 4 
: The other two examples may be construed as appositive or as j 
z absolute constructions; from the Latin, however, I am inclined to ‘a 
re classify them as predicative in an elliptical construction: ; 
| Acts 23.15: that he lede forth him to zou as ze to knowinge sumthing 
& more certeynli of him (P. as if ze schulden knowe)—producat illum ad uos ; 
tamquam aliquid certius cognituri [sic!] de eo. 
Acts 20.13*: we... . schippiden into Asson, fro thennus we to rescey- 


uynge Poul (P. to take; 14th C. for ber schulde we fynde) =nos . . . . enaui- 
gauimus in Asson, inde suscepturi Paulum. 


Turning to the Latin vulgate edition of the New Testament, I 
find that there are only 19 Latin future participles that are not ren- 
dered in W yclif’s translation by the “to... . -yng(e)”’ construction." 
Of these, 12 are translated by a predicative infinitive with the verb 
be, asin Matt. 2.13: sothely it is to cume (P. it is to come; 14th C. it 
is for-to come) = futurum esse; the other examples are found in Matt. 
11.14; 16.27; 17.11, 12; 24. 42, 43, 44; 26.21;—Mark 10.32;—I 
Cor. 4.18. Three are rendered by a verb in the future tense with the 
auxiliary verb shall, as in Luke 21.36: alle thes thingis that schulen ; 
come (P. that ben to come) =ista omnia quae futura sunt; the other y 
examples are found in Luke 2.26; 24.21. Three are rendered by a 
verb in the present tense, as in John 1.15: He that cometh aftir me : 
(P. schal come) =Qui post me uenturus est; the other examples are ; 
found in Matt. 21.9; John 1.27. The remaining one is translated by 
an accusative and infinitive construction: Acts 3.5: hopinge him to : 
take sum thing of hem (P. that he schulde take; 14th C. to have) = 
sperans se aliquid accepturum ab eis. 
Re In the Purvey revision of the New Testament, on the other hand, 
be I find the éo . . . . -ymg(e) construction used only 22 times. Of these 

a examples 17 are with the verb come. In the Fourteenth-Century 
1. English Biblical Version, only 6 examples are found, all of them 
with the verb come. 

As stated above, I have found no example of the to . . . . -yng(e) 
construction in Wyclif’s original English works. On examining the ‘ 
translated passages which occur in various parts of these works, I 
find that the Latin future participle has been rendered in several 
different ways. In the Latin from which these translations are made 7 
there are about 43 future participles. Of these about 32 have been 
rendered by a predicative infinitive with the verb be,asinI.120.32: | 

19 Concerning the number of future participles in the Vulgate New Testament, ‘e 
cf. Dr. W. M. Milroy’s The Participle in the Vulgate New Testament, Baltimore, 
1892. 
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he wist what he was to do=John 6.7: sciebat quid esset facturus. 
Other examples of this construction are found in the following 
passages: 


accuse, II. 65.35. 

bie, II. 134.15. 

come, I. 66.31; 71.20; 75.29; 146.2; 176.4; 184.21; 248.27; 251.22; 
252.8; 327.19;—IT. 6.26; 7.17; 12.24, 30; 119.32; 176.23; 186.12; 
311.28; 323.23. 

die, II. 109. 21. 

go, II. 102.26. 

passe, II. 209.5. 

suffre, II. 176.26. 

teche, II. 102.27. 

traye, II. 112.35; 113.25; 114.15. 

wende, II. 102.27. 


About 8 have been rendered by the future indicative with the verb 
shall, or by the infinitive with shulde, as in the following examples: 
III.81.23: at pe laste day schal al maner men... . geve resoun= 
omnes homines .. . . reddituri sunt .. . . rationem; -I.192.14: what 
king shulde wende to do batel= Luke 14.31: quis rex iturus com- 


mittere bellum. Other examples of this construction are found as 
follows: 


clarifie, I. 367.23. 
die, I, 394.2. 
zeve, IIT. 58.29. 
have, I. 101.13. 
see, I. 346.9. 
take, II. 103.5 


One is rendered by the present tense:—I.405.14: al pat bileve= John 
17.20: qui credituri sunt. One is rendered by the verb have and the 
objective infinitive:—I.62.19: what he hadde todo=John6.7: quid 
esset facturus. One is rendered by an adverb:—II.208.2: aftirward 
pou shalt kitte it doun= Luke 13.9: in futurum succides eam. 

We must conclude, therefore, that W yclif’s use of the “‘to....-yng(e)” 
idiom in his translation of the New Testament is largely due to 
Latin influence, specifically to the Latin future participle in‘‘-urus.”’ 
This conclusion seems indisputable in view of the facts brought out 
in this study: ' 

(1) Every to... . -yng(e) construction in Wyclif’s translation of 
the New Testament renders a Latin future participle, 
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(2) Out of 98 future participles in the Latin version, Wyclif 
renders 79 by the to... . -yng(e) idiom. 

(3) The Purvey revision, which was undertaken with the avowed 
intention of giving a more idiomatic English translation, retained 
only 22 of Wyclif’s 79 to . . . . -ymg(e) constructions. 

(4) A Fourteenth-Century English Biblical Version, which, ac- 
cording to Miss Paues (Introd., p. xlvi), is more idiomatic than Wy- 
clif’s version, has only 6 to . . . . -ymg(e) constructions (all with the 
verb come). 

(S) Wyclif himself did not use the form in his original English 
writings. 


D. Tue “To... .-¥NG(£)’’ CoNSTRUCTION IN EXAMPLES 
CITED BY VARIOUS SCHOLARS 


A study of the examples of the to... .-yng(e) construction 
hitherto cited by various scholars, shows no such uniformity of 
results as that of Wyclif’s use of the idiom. In Middle English a 
great confusion seems to have arisen in regard to words ending in 
-ing, which had become the ending of (1) the present participle ;?° 
(2) the gerund, or verbal substantive, capable of governing an 
object; (3) the verbal noun derived from the Old English noun in 
-ung, with genitival regimen; and (4), if we accept the theory of 
Dr. van Langenhove and others, an occasional form of the preposi- 
tional infinitive. The complications arising from the identity of 
these forms make a classification of some of the examples of the 
to....-yng(e) locution very difficult. Hence, it has seemed ad- 
visable in attempting to classify these examples according to their 
significations, to affix to each one the opinions which have been 
expressed concerning it. 


For purposes of comparison with Wyclif’s use of the fo. . 


20 Statements concerning the development of the ending -ing of the present 
participle may be found in the following grammatical treatises: Miatzner’s Eng- 
lische Grammatik (3rd ed.), I, 366-367; Sweet’s A New English Grammar (Oxford, 
1892), I, §§1218, 1239, and A Short Historical English Grammar (Oxford, 1892), 
§$§514, 535; Kaluza’s Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache (2nd ed., Berlin, 
1907), II, §§476, 487; Otto Jespersen’s A Modern English Grammar, I, 355 ff.; 
Joseph and Elizabeth Mary Wright’s An Elementary Middle English Grammar 
(Oxford, 1923), §391, and An Elementary Historical New English Grammar (Oxford 
1924), p. 159; and Max Deutschbein’s System der Neuenglischen Syntax (2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1926), §60.1 Callaway’s article, “Concerning the Origin of the Gerund in 
English,” Studies in English Philology, a Miscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber 
1929, had not appeared when this essay was written. 
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~yng(e) idiom in the New Testament, which, as we have seen above, 
in every case denotes, primarily, futurity, I have divided the exam- 
ples collected from other sources into two classes: (1) those which 
primarily denote futurity, and (2) those which do not primarily 
denote futurity. I shall treat the second class first. 


1. Examples of “To... .-yng(e)” Which Do Not Denote Futurity 


Of the examples of the fo . . . . -ymg(e) construction which do not 
seem to denote futurity, I find the following uses: 
(1) The Adverbial Use: 

(a) To Denote Purpose —The to . . . . -yng(e) idiom seems to be 
used adverbially in a few cases (about 8) to denote Purpose: 


(i) Twelfth C. Homilies, p. 18: pe Helend to heom spec swipe ilome 
on monize bigspellum, heora mod to trymmynge (quoted by Professor 
Curme, p. 352, as a gerund, or verbal substantive; and by Dr. Onions, p. 
170, and Einenkel, Anglia, XX XVIII, 57, as a datival infinitive). 

(2) Brut, B. 2647: He ferde ut to reving (quoted by Koch, p. 77, and 
by Shearin, p. 20, as a datival infinitive). 

(3) Morte Darthur, p. 8: that he will put his own child to nourisching 
to another woman (quoted by Professor Einenkel, op. cit., p. 72, as an in- 
finitive). 

(4) (5) Launcelot of the Lake, 1034: To warninge them up goith the 
bloody sown; 2146: to passinge home anone thei can prowid. I did not 
find these examples cited, but came across them in my own reading; Dr. 
Blume, p. 20, makes the statement that the infinitive ending in -ing 
occurs in this text. 

(6) Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 7: And next her came the empresse 
Fortune To apperynge him with many a noble signe (quoted by Miatzner, 
p. 270, as an imitation of the Latin gerund with ad). 

In the examples from Launceloi and from Lydgate, I am inclined 
to consider the to... . -ynge phrase a corrupted form of the in- 
finitive, since both texts show other uses of the locution which are 
even more clearly infinitival. Moreover, in (5) the to... . -ynge 
phrase is modified by the adverbial accusative home, and in (4) and 
(6), as also in (1), it governs an object. If (1) is, as Professor Curme 
(p. 379) maintains,a verbal noun in -img, the probability is that the 
accusative object, mod, is due to some extraneous influence, since 
the Old English verbal noun in -ung, as a rule, had only nominal 
(genitival) regimen. In (2) and (3), however, I see no reason why 
the phrases to reving and to nourisching could not be considered as 
the preposition #o+ verbal noun in -ing. 


The two remaining examples which seem to express purpose 
are from the Wyclif-Hereford translation of the Old Testament:- 
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(7) Num. 21.33: wente... . to figtinge =occurrit ... . pugnaturus. 
(8) IL Mac. 13.9: came to schewinge =ueniebant .. . . ostensurus. 


Dr. Hollack (op. cit., p. 69) refers to these examples as “‘to”’+ 
participle. Regarded from the point of view of the English alone, 
several different explanations of the syntax of these phrases are 
possible. But knowing the extreme literalness with which this ver- 
sion of the Old Testament is rendered, I am inclined to regard them 
as a slavish translation of the Latin future participle used predi- 
catively (or appositively?) to denote purpose. 

(b) To Denote Specification. The to... .-yng(e) idiom seems to 
be used rarely to denote Specification. I have found three examples 
which probably fall under this classification, 2 with an adjective 
and 1 with a verb: 

Launcelot of the Lake:—355: whan that thei ware wont to herynge of 
armys; 3351: all redy ware to fillynge his command; 424: ye will us delay 
Fore (sic!) to awysing one to the ix day. 


The first two examples might possibly be construed as verbal sub- 
stantives in -ing, but the for fo in the last example seems to point 
conclusively to its infinitival origin. For the infinitive with adjec- 
tives and verbs denoting Specification, see Callaway, The Infinitive 
in Anglo-Saxon, pp. 149 and 161. 

(2) The Substantival Use.—A few examples (about 6) show that 
the to... .-yng(e) idiom sometimes occurred in a substantival 
phrase as the object of a verb: 


’ Robert Manning, p. 44: be corsaynt and pe kirke he thrette for to 

brennyng. - 

Usages of Winchester, 9.2.3 (p. 50): and dop to wetyng =E fet @ sauoir; 
ibid., p. 52 and p. 70.7 

Robert of Gloucester, 6843: Vor he nadde neuere bote in clennesse 
to doiinge wip his wiue. 

Tom Jones, 1.265: you must have to doing with a gentleman, you nasty 
slut. 


All these examples are classified by Dr. van Langenhove (o0p.cit., 
pp. 107, 123) or by Einenkel (p. 72) as infinitives. 

In this use the éo . . . . -yng(e) locution seems to be equivalent to 
a substantival infinitive. In the first example, the use of for to 


1 From Dr. K. W. Engeroff’s Untersuchung des Verwandtschaftsverhilinisses 
der Anglo-Franzisischer und Mittelenglischen Ueberlieferungen der ‘“Usages of 
Winchester” mit Paralleldruck der drei Texte (=Bonner Stud. zur engl. Philol., 
XII), Bonn, 1914. 
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strongly suggests an infinitival origin, and the construction seems 
to be that of a prepositional infinitive used as the object of the verb 
thrette. The last two examples, however, both of them with the 
phrase to doing as the object of the verb have, seem to indicate a 
dialectal peculiarity in which the verbal substantive doing has, per- 
haps, become confused with the idiomatic expression have to do, 
examples of which occur as early as the latter part of the 12th 
century (see the Oxford Eng. Dict., III, 566). They can scarcely be 
considered as typical of the general use of the to... . -yng(e) 
construction. 

(3) The Adjectival Use.—I have found two examples in which the 
to... .-yng(e) phrase seems to be used adjectivally: 


Piers Plowman, 19.450: pei seize by sizte somewhat to wynnynge 
(quoted by Dr. Wandschneider, p. 79, as a verbal substantive in -ing; 
and by Dr. van Langenhove, p. 109, as an infinitive). 

Roister Doister, III. 1: he hath somewhat ¢o doiing (cited by Professor 
Einenkel, p. 72, and by Dr. van Langenhove, p. 123, as an infinitive). 


(4) The Predicative Use.—Occasionally we find the to . . . . -yng(e) 
phrase used predicatively with the verb be as a rendering of the 
Latin “passive periphrastic’’ construction, to express necessity. 
I have found about seven clear examples of this use, three of them 
from the Wyclif-Hereford version of the Old Testament:- 


Ex. 16.23: it is to worchynge =operandum est;—Num. 10.7: the peple 
is to gederynge =populus congregandus esc; 27.21: it schal be to doynge = 
agendum erit (quoted by Miatzner, p. 270, and by Dr. Hollack, p. 71, as 
to plus the present participle). 


The other four are from Trevisa’s translation of the Poly- 
chronicon: 


I. 73: hit is not to trowynge =non est putandum; I. 193: axede what 
these pinges schulde be to menynge=quid.... foret accitandum (sic 
A.E.; accidendum, B.; agendum, C.D.); I. 347: it is [to] wetynge =sentien- 
dum est (quoted by Mitzner, p. 351, as fo plus the present participle); 
II. 155: it is [to] declarynge =sit agendum (quoted by Professor Emerson, 
p. 223.12, as a participle). 

In all of these examples the to....-yng(e) phrase denotes 
necessity, and corresponds to the late Old English to... . -ende 
construction in the same use, called by some the “participle of ne- 
cessity’’; the to. ...-ymg(e) phrase in this use seems tc be du? 
to the influence of the Latin, idiom just as was the older to... . 
-ende form. Neither expression seems to have been common; the 
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regular translation for the Latin “passive periphrastic” in both 
Old and Middle English was the prepositional infinitive used 
predicatively with the verb be, in either the active or the passive 
voice:—M att. 17.22: Mannes sunu ys #éo syllene (West Saxon), 
Mannes sone is #o be bitraied (Wyclif)=Filius hominis tradendus 
est. The use of the “to....-yng(e)” idiom to render a Latin 
gerundive is not found in W yclif’s translation of the New Testament. 

Trevisa’s Polychronicon also yields another interesting group of 
examples, in which the form to menynge is used predicatively with 
the verb be, but not as a translation of the Latin “passive periphras- 
tic” conjugation. These examples (about 21 in all) are cited by 
Matzner (Sprachproben, I, 2, p. 351)” and are called by him present 
participles. Upon examining the Latin original of these examples, 
not given by Mitzner, I find that Trevisa has used the phrase to 
menynge to translate a number of different Latin constructions, as 
follows: 

(1) A Latin Finite Verb in a Relative Clause (11), as in I, 69*: Of the 
whiche foure ryveres pe firste is Phison, and is to menynge ful wexynge of 
plente =Quorum primus Phison qui interpretatur inundatis. The other 
examples occur in I. 69>.°.4; 75>; 115; 123; 143; 303; 307; 313. 

(2) A Latin Finite Verb in a Subjective Clause (1): I. 75*: Paradys 
.++.48 to menynge an orchezerde=sciendum est... . quod Paradisi 
uocabulum .. . . dicitur hortus. 

(3) A Latin Finite Verb in an Independent Clause (4), as in I. 103: 
Damascus is to menynge schedynge blood =Et interpretatur Damascus 
fundens sanguinem. Other examples occur in I. 227 (?); id est: I. 121, 241. 

(4) The Latin quasi (2), as in I. 153*: bey were cleped Urimammae, 
pat is to menynge brend bristes =Inde dictae sunt Urimammae... . quasi 
sine mamma. The other example is in I. 153°. 

(5) The Latin scilicet (1), II. 153: pe Danes pursued pe lond, aboute 
a two hondred sere, pat is to menynge from pe forseide Egbertes tyme = 
Dani denuo ducentis ferme annis, a tempore scilicet Egberti (quoted from 
Emerson, op. cit., p. 223.12). 4 

(6) Twice no correspondent is found in Higden’s Latin, as in I. 311: 
For here I telle what laborinthus is to menynge. The other example occurs 
in I. 329. 


A similar construction is found in the Usages of Winchester: 


P. 46: pat is to wetynge =ce est a sauer; p. 50: ibid. The same phrase 
also occurs without the French correspondent on p. 87. These examples 
are classified by Dr. van Langenhove (p. 107) and by Dr. van der Gaaf 
(p. 114) as prepositional infinitives. 

™ See p. 479, note 12. 
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Finally, two other examples are quoted by Dr. van der Gaaf (I.c.): 


North English Legends, 77.45: Es pis pat to vundirstandinge is (also 
quoted by Poutsma, p. 167). 

Ellis, Orig. Letters, II, I, XXI: At the makyng of this Letter yt 
{ =the ship] was in this estate, that ys to wetyng XXXVJ strakys in hyth. 


In the following odd example, quoted by Dr. van der Gaaf (I.c.), 
the to . . . . -yng(e) idiom appears to be predicative accusative: 


Horstmann, A.E. Leg., 30. 247: He... .demed pe juges to dyzing. 


5) The Absolute Use.—In one example the to .... -yng(e) 
phrase seems to be used absolutely:—Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 5: 
But for to tellyng alle the circumstance .... Alle to declare I have 
noone eloquence. Mitzner (Sprachproben, I, 2, p. 351), calls this an 
imitation of the Latin gerund with ad. The for to, however, seems 
to me to indicate a perverted form of the inflected infinitive used 
absolutely (see Callaway, The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, p. 169). 

From these examples (about 56 in all), we may infer that the 
to... .-yng(e) locution had a variety of uses. In more than half 
of the examples, however, the phrase is used predicatively with the 
verb be in what seem to have been stereotyped expressions. In most 
of the examples the idiom may be regarded as infinitival in origin. 
In a few cases, especially in the earlier texts, the presence of an 
object or of an adverbial modifier strongly suggests the infinitival 
origin of the phrase. In other examples, the occasional use of for to 
instead of to before the form in -yng(e) seems to indicate that the 
phrase was regarded as an infinitive. The examples from the Old 
Testament and from Trevisa denoting necessity and corresponding 
to the Latin gerundive, appear to be due, in part at least, to the 
influence of the Latin. 


2. Examples in Which “To... .-yng(e)” Denotes Futurity 


Most of the scholars who have discussed the to... . -yng(e) 
construction in Middle English have quoted one or more examples 
denoting futurity from Wyclif’s translation of the New Testament, 
all of which I have already considered. In addition, a few examples 
of the same use of the idiom have been cited from the Old Testa- 
ment by Dr. Hollack, who calls the phrase the present participle 
with to. Since these examples do not differ from those in the New 
Testament, I merely list the verbs found therein. 


(a) Used predicatively with the verb be to denote futurity:- 
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to cummynge =uentura, Dan. 2.29. 

to dwellinge =habituri, Lev. 20.22. 

to fallinge =ruituri, Ez. 6.11. 

to zeving =daturus, Gen. 13.17. 

to goynge =intraturi, Lev. 20.22. 

to goynge =ingressuri, Ex. 30.20. 

to joinynge =commissurus, 1. Mac. 13.14. 
to puttinge out =expulsurus, Lev. 20.23. 
to sendinge = missurus, Ex. 33.12. 


(b) Used appositively to denote futurity: 
to doynge =acturi, II Mac. 2.16. 


Turning from the Wyclifite Bible to other Middle English texts, 
I have been able to find only 16 examples of the to -yng(e) locution 
expressing futurity cited by various scholars. It is interesting to 
note that in all these examples the idiom appears in only one verb, 
to comynge. The examples are as follows:- 

(a) It is used predicatively with the verb be to denote futurity in 
about 9 examples: 


Brut, B. 30653: ne pingis pat him to cominge were. This example is 
classified by Sir Frederic Madden in his edition of the Brut (III. 542) as 
“a future infinitive’; Dr. van Langenhove (p. 106) also calls it an in- 
finitive. 

A 14th C. Biblical Version:—I Thess. 1.10: wrabpe pat is to comynge = 
ira wentura; other examples are found in Hebr. 6.6; 10.1, 37; 11.20;—I 
Tim. 4.8. The first two of these six examples are quoted by Einenkel 
(p. 72) as infinitives; the other four I found in my own reading. 

Beryn, 347: This nyzte pat is to coming. The Oxford English Dictionary 
(II, 654) explains this example as “a confusion of the infinitive cumene 
.... and the verbal substantive coming.” 

Hymns to the Virgin, 81: so it is pat is to cominge zit. This example is 
also from the O. E. D. (I. c.). 


(b) It is used appositively to denote futurity (3 times): 


Barlaam and Jos., 94: So pat....he pougt nougt on nobing to 
comynge (quoted by Einenkel, p. 72, and by Poutsma, p. 167, as an in- 
finitive). 

Chaucer’s Boethius, II, Pr. 7, 105: in tyme to-comynge =futuri tem- 
poris (quoted by Professor Kenyon, p. 134 as an infinitive).” 


In regard to the use of the to....-yng(e) phrase in Chaucer, Professor 
Einenkel (Streifstige durch die Mittelenglische Syntax, p. 271) says: “Fille wie 
Blume p. 18 ff. derer eine Reihe erwint z.B.: He was to deynge Luc. 7.2 aus erat 
moriturus finden sich bei Chaucer nicht.” 
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Trevisa’s Polychr. 1. 267: in tyme to comynge =aliquando (quoted by 
Matzner, p. 351, and by Kellner, p. Ixvii, as a participle). 


(c) It is used attributively to denote futurity in about 4 exam- 
ples, all from Caxton: 


Charles the Grete, 134.27: Guy, hir love and tocoming husband;— 
Blades, 139.140: our tocoming souerayne lorde. These two examples are 
quoted by Kellner (p. Ixvii) as participles, and by Einenkel (p. 72) as 
attributive infinitives. 

Golden Legends, 239.1: The first fruyte of the tocoming harvest;— 
Eneydos (E.E.T.S.), 4: My tocomynge natuerel and souerayne Lorde. 
These two examples are from the O. E. D. (l.c.). 


It appears, then, that outside the Wyclif and the Purvey 
translations of the Bible, the to... . -yng(e) phrase denoting fu- 
turity in Middle English is practically restricted to the form ¢o 
comynge. In 7 of the examples quoted above, fo comynge translates 
the Latin uwenturus or futurus, and in all of the examples it appears 
to be the logical equivalent of these Latin participles. 

Concerning this word, to-coming, I find that it is listed in the 
Middle English Dictionaries (Mayhew and Skeat, 1887, and Brad- 
ley-Stratmann, 1891) under the compound verb to-cumen, as an 
adjective corresponding to the Latin future participles uenturus 
and futurus. Hence it is the logical equivalent of the Old English 
adjective toweard, and corresponds to the present participle tocy- 
mende = uenturus or futurus as found in the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

It seems inevitable that this particple, tocoming, in Middle 
English should have become confused with the prepositional in- 
finitive to come, which had persisted from the Old English period as 
a common translation of the Latin future participle wenturus, and 
to which the form tocoming finally gave way. There was, also, as 
the Oxford Eng. Dictionary suggests, a chance for further confusion 
in form with the verbal substantive coming. The examples so far 
cited seem to indicate that the word was not common outside the 
Wyclifite Bible. 


E. CONCLUSIONS IN REGARD TO THE FUNCTION OF THE 
“To ....-YNG(E)’’ CONSTRUCTION IN Wyc ir’s N. T. 


In his attempt to render a strictly literal translation of the Latin 
in his version of the New Testament, Wyclif was seriously handi- 
capped, as his predecessors had been, by the lack of a future parti- 
ciple in the English. In the earlier translations several precedents 
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had been established for rendering this troublesome idiom, chief 
among which were the following: (1) the predicative or appositive 
use of the inflected infinitive, as commonly found in the West 
Saxon Gospels ;* (2) the present participle, as used by Alfred in his 
translation of Bede,* and as found in the Lindisfarne Gospels 
about 44 times (the form ftocymende occurring about 18 times); 
(3) the present or future tense of a coérdinated verb. In the case of 
the Latin future participles uenturus and futurus, moreover, there 
was still a further possible rendition, by the adjective toweard, 
which occurs about 13 times in the West Saxon Gospels and 9 times 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

As we have seen, Wyclif translates the Latin future participle in 
his version of the New Testament (1) by the prepositional infinitive 
about 12 times; (2) by the present participle only once, and that in 
connection with the infinitive in the progressive tense; (3) by the 
present and future tenses about 6 times; and (4) by the #o.... 
-yng(e) phrase about 79 times. He must, therefore, have considered 
the to .. . . -ymg(e) construction the closest English equivalent of 
the Latin future participle. 

As to the nature and origin of the to . . . . yng(e) idiom, we have 
seen that three views have been urged: (1) that it is infinitival; 
(2) that it is gerundial; and (3) that it is participial. Let us consider 
briefly each of these views in connection with Wyclif’s use of the 
phrase. 

(1) Although the use of the inflected infinitive as a rendering of 
the Latin future participle had already become firmly established, 
and finally prevailed over the other methods, I find two arguments 
against the theory that the ?¢o .. . . -yng(e) construction in Wyclif’s 
New Testament is a form of the infinitive. In the first place, it 
is not used ina single case to render a Latin infinitive (except in com- 
bination with the future participle) ; in the second place, not a sin- 
gle one of Wyclif’s to . . . . -ymg(e) constructions has for to instead 
of to, although we know that the compound prepositional form of 
the infinitive was exceedingly common in the Wyclifite Bible. 


™ Cf. R. Handke, Ueber das Verhilinis der Westsdchsischen Evangelien-Ueber- 
setzung zum Lateinischen Original, Halle diss., 1896. 

% Dr. Pessels (op. cit., pp. 17-25) records at least 20 examples in Bede where 
Alfred renders the Latin future participle by a present participle: cf. also Koch 
(op. cit., p. 66), A. Schmidt, Untersuchungen tiber Kinig Alfreds Bedatibersetzung, 
Berlin diss., 1889, and A. Piittmann, “Die Syntax der Sogenannten Progressiven 
Form im Alt- und Friihmittelenglischen,” Anglia, XX XI, pp. 405-452. 
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(2) That the idiom as used by Wyclif is not gerundial in origin 
seems to be attested by the fact that not in a single case in the New 
Testament is the Latin gerund, gerundive, or verbal noun rendered 
by the to... . -yng(e) locution. The three examples from the Old 
Testament in which it does render a Latin gerundive stand out as 
notable exceptions, but do not, I believe, invalidate this rule. 
Furthermore, in the history of the English rendering of the Latin 
future participle, I can find no precedent, nor can I readily perceive 
any reason for the use of the gerund (=the verbal substantive in 
-. ng) to express futurity. 

(3) On the other hand, all the evidence points to the conclusion 
that the to... . -ymg(e) construction as used by Wyclif in the New 
Testament was participial in origin and in function. 

Of the ¢o in the idiom, no explanation has been offered by the 
scholars who have classified the phrase as a participle. However, 
in the case of to comynge, the to can be traced to a prefix in the Old 
English compound verb focuman through the frequent use of 
tocymende=uenturus or futurus in the Lindisfarne Gospels. The 
form to comynge occurs 33 times out of the 79 to... . -yng(e) 
phrases in Wyclif’s New Testament, and 17 times out of the 22 in 
Purvey’s revision. As for the use of the construction to express 
futurity with other verbs besides the verb come, I merely point out 
the fact that it seems to occur only in the Wyclifite Bible, where it 
has been almost, but not quite eradicated by the revision of Pur- 
vey. To what extent the to... .-ymng(e) construction with other 
verbs was due to analogy to the more common form to comynge, and 
to what extent it was due to a confusion between the present parti- 
ciple and the prepositional infinitive, it is impossible to say, al- 
though I believe that both factors were concerned in Wyclif’s use 
of the idiom. The influence of the Latin future participle on Wy- 
clif’s use of the phrase seems to be clearly established. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


From the foregoing study of the To Comyng(e) Construction in 
Wyclif we may draw a few general conclusions. 

The to... . -ende locution appears to be merely a corrupted form 
of the datival infinitive, resulting, as most scholars agree, from a 
confusion with the Old English present participle. In its most fre- 
quent uses, to denote Purpose and Necessity, the occurrence of the 
idiom seems due in part to the influence of a Latin gerund or gerun- 
dive. When denoting necessity, the phrase Jo . . . . -ende is by some 
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called a participle of necessity. In all its uses it appears to be in- 
finitival in origin and in function. 

Concerning the origin of the to . . . . -yng(e) idiom, various theo- 
ries have been proposed. Some scholars, such as Professors Onions, 
Einenkel, and Dr. van Langenhove, regard it in all its uses as a 
corrupted form of the infinitive. Others, including Miatzner 
and Kellner, call it a participle, but offer no explanation of the to 
in the phrase. Still others, as Professors Emerson and Curme, 
maintain that it is a gerund (or verbal substantive in -ing). 

This divergence of opinion evidently arises from the fact that the 
to....-ymng(e) idiom has several divergent meanings. In fact, a 
study of the examples of the phrase cited by various scholars 
strongly suggests that it may have had various origins according 
to its various uses. 

(1) In most of the examples in which the construction is used 
(a) adverbiallvy to denote purpose or specification, (b) substanti- 
vally as the subject or object of a verb, or (c) predicatively to 
denote necessity, it seems to be infinitival in origin and in use. 
Occasionally the use of an accusative object, an adverbial modifier, 
or the compound preposition for to instead of to suggests even more 
strongly the infinitival nature of the locution. In a few instances 
the to... . -yng(e) phrase seems to be a mere dialectal peculiarity 
resulting from a confusion of the prepositional infinitive to do and 
the verbal substantive doing as the object of the verb have. 

(2) Ina few examples the éo . . . . -yng(e) phrase may most easily 
be construed as a verbal substantive with the preposition to. 

(3) When it is used to denote futurity, however, the to.... 
-yng(e) phrase seems to me to be participial in function:and in 
origin. All the to... . -yng(e) locutions denoting futurity in Wy- 
clif’s New Testament can be traced directly to Latin future parti- 
ciples, and all the examples of this idiom so far cited outside the 
Wyclifite Bible seem to be restricted to one form, to comynge, 
which is probably a participle of the compound verb ¢tocomen, and 
which is the logical equivalent of the Latin future participle wen- 
turus or futurus. 
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APPENDIX 


I. THE “TO....-ENDE” CONSTRUCTION IN LATE 
OLD ENGLISH 


Dr. Ch. van Langenhove” (op. cit., pp. 102 ff.) finds that examples of 
the fo... . -ende construction of the late Old English and early Middle 
English periods occur in the following texts:— 

1. In O_tp ENGLISH:— 

(a) Saxon and Kentish texts:—Boethius (1): C. 92.24, to tedelende;— 
ilfric’s Heptateuch and Hiob (2): secgende and demende;*’—Rule of S. 
Benet (Iinterlinear Version) (4): 5.14, to campiende; 26.7, to specende; 
26.11, to smeaganda; 46.10, to andelende;—Rule of S. Benet (Prose Version) 
(1): (MS.A.) 67.1, to understandende;—Solil. (MS.O.) (1): 59.31, to ri- 
mande;—Chron. (MS.F.), such forms as in 49, to rixiende;—Wulfstan’s 
Homilies (6): (MS.B.) 34.15, to halgjende; (MS.N.) 185.6,7: to smeagende 
and to cweSende; (MS.D.) 253.6-9: to telende, to swerigende, to fyligende. 

(b) Anglian texts:—Vesp. Psalter (3): 101.14, to mildsiende; 118.62, 
141.8, to ondetende. 

2. IN MippLe ENGLIsH:— 

(a) Southern dialects:—Kentish Gospels, e.g., L. 9.31 to gefyllende 
(MSS.B.R.); to gefellende (MS.H.); Layamon (MS.A.) (2): 5561, to fleinde; 
11365, to fleonde; (MS.B.) (5): 1156, 16043, to comende; 5561, to fleonde; 
15561, to strivende; 27815, to blowend;—Rule of S. Benet (Winteney Ver- 
sion) (9): 15.32, 29.3, 35.23, 39.9, to donde; 31.32, to stigende upp; 37.22, 
to gande; 39.27, to specende; 43.17, to secgende; 61.27, to fornimende ;—Old 
Eng. Hom. (1st series) (3): 7, to delende, to betende; 51, to swimminde; in 
the 2nd series -ende predominates. 

(b) London texts:—None. 

(c) Midland and Northern texts:—In the later part of the Saxon 
Chronicle (MS.F.) (11);?”7 (Parker MS.) a few, e.g., 604, to bodiende. 


II. THE “TO....-YNG(E)” CONSTRUCTION IN 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 


According to the various authorities who have quoted or cited ex- 
amples of the to... . . -yng(e) idiom, it occurs in texts distributed, chrono- 
logically, as follows:— 

1. 12th Century :—Twelfth Cent. Hom. (1), p. 18, to trymmynge (Onions, 
p. 170; Einenkel, p. 72; Curme, p. 352; van Langenhove, p. 123). 

2. 13th Century :— 

(1) Layamon (2): B. 2647, to raeving (Koch, II, 77; Shearin, p. 20); 
30653, to coming (van Langenhove, p. 106). 


* Examples of the Old Eng‘ish to .... ende locution cited by scholars cther 
than Dr. van Langenhove have been given on pp. 471-474 above. 
7 The page and line references are omitted by Dr. van Langenhove. 
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(2) O.E. Legends (Horstmann) (2): 30.247, to dyging (van der 
Gaaf, p. 114); 77.45, to undirstandinge (Poutsma, p. 167). 

(3) Barlaam and Jos. (1): to cominge (Einenkel, p. 72; Poutsma, 
p. 167). 

3. 14th Century:— 

(1) Robert of Gloucester (1): 6843, to doiinge (Einenkel, p. 72; van 
Langenhove, p. 109). 

(2) Robert Mannyng (1): 44, for to brennyng (Einenkel, p. 72; van 
Langenhove, p. 107). 

(3) Usages of Winchester (5): 46, 50, 52, 70, 87, to wetyng (van 
Langenhove, p. 107). 

(4) Trevisa’s Polychronicon (25): I. 69%->.°4, 75¢.>, 103, 115, 121, 
123, 143, 153», 193, 227(?), 241, 303, 307, 311, 313, 329, to menynge 
(Miatzner, p. 351); I. 73, to trowinge; 347, to wetyng (Matzner, /.c.);—II. 
153, to menynge (Emerson, 222.28); 155, to declarynge (Emerson, 223.12). 

(5) Piers Plowman (1): 19.450: to wynnynge (Wandschneider, 


} 
4 
¢ 


bt AN 


p. 79). 

(6) Chaucer’s Boethius, II. pr. 7. 105: to comynge (Kenyon, p. 134, 
footnote). 

(7) Wyclif and Purvey translations of the Bible: examples from 
these sources are so numerous that I have not attempted to list them 
here; they have been given in full in the main part of this essay. 

(8) A Fourteenth Cent. Eng. Bibl. Version (6): Thess. 1.10;—Hebr. 
6.6; 10.1, 37; 11.20;—I Tim. 4.8, io comynge (Einenkel, p. 72). i 

(9) Morte Darthur (1): p. 8, to nourisching (Einenkel, p. 72; van ; 
Langenhove, p. 123). 5 

4. 15th century:— 


(1) Beryn (1): 347, to comimg (0.E.D., II. 654). 
(2) Hymns to the Virgin (1): 81, to coming (O.E.D., l.c.). : 
(3) Caxton (4): Blades, 134.140, and Charles the Grete, 134.27, to i 


coming (Kellner, p. lxvii; Einenkel, p. 72); Golden Legends, 239.1, and . 
Eneydos (E.E.T.S.), 4, to coming (O.E.D., l.c.). i 
(4) Lydgate, Minor Poems, (2): p.5, for to tellyng; p. 7, to 
apperynge (Matzner, p. 270). 
(5) Romans of Lancelot of the Laik (5): 355, to herynge; 424, to 
awysing ; 1034, to warninge ; 2146, to passinge ; 3351, to fillynge (Blume, p. 20). 
(6) Ellis, Orig. Letters (1): II. I. XXI, to wetynge (van der Gaaf, 
p. 114). 
5. 16th Century:—Roister Doister (1): III. 1, to doiinge (van Langen- 
hove, p. 123). 
6. 18th Century:—Fielding’s Tom Jones (Somerset dialect) (1): 1.265, 
to doing (Einenkel, p. 72; van Langenhove, p. 123). 
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BERCEO’S MARTIRIO DE SAN LORENZO FROM AN 
UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT 


T THE present time, the only known manuscript of Berceo’s 
Martirio de San Lorenzo is the eighteenth-century copy that 
belonged to Padre Ibarreta,' and Solalinde expresses the conviction 
that the Sanchez edition of the poem is based on the Ibarreta 
manuscript.? On several occasions Sanchez mentions the fact that 
he had at hand the Ibarreta manuscript,’ and he likewise states 
that he had his own copy of several of Berceo’s poems and that 
he used the Ibarreta version “para cotejar algunas que yo tenia, 
y copiar las que me faltaban.”’ That there is a close relationship 
between the Sanchez and Ibarreta versions of the Martirio de San 
Lorenzo is evident from the following facts; in both versions the 
poem is incomplete, containing only 105 stanzas; both versions 
have five verses in stanza 15; both versions use, consistently, the 
forms, ome, omes, sancto, sanctidat, lazdrar, judgar, nunqua; and 
they conform in the use of the exceptional forms cipdad 10d, 
cipdat 12d, Katolicos 2d, Karidad 10b, Karidat 47b. Furthermore, 
the three specific errors of construction or legibility mentioned by 
Sanchez are also found in the Ibarreta manuscript: the omission 
of Dios in 10b, omission of the rhyme word in 102d, and omission 
of seven letters in avrie despecho 105d.‘ 

On the other hand, the two versions show many variations in 
the use of the letters i, y; b, v, u; s, ss; c, 2; and the Sanchez text 
contains significant word-readings that vary from those in Ibar- 
reta;® for example, glorioso la, crerecia 28b, los 33b, la, 36d, omis- 


1 Now preserved in the Monastery of Santo Domingo de Silos. Cf. Berceo, 
Milagros de Nuestra Sefora, Edicién y notas de A. G. Solalinde, Madrid, 1922, 
pp. XXVII-XXXII; and Cuatro Poemas de Berceo, Edicién de C. Carroll Marden, 
Madrid, 1928, pp. 11-14. 

2 Op. cit. p. XXIX; also Thomés Antonio Sénchez, Coleccién de poesias caste- 
Hanas anteriores al siglo XV, Tomo II, Madrid, 1780, pp. 229-242. 

3 Op. cit., I, p. 121; II, pp. 179 and 273. 

* “Desde la i hasta la e que faltaba, se ha suplido por el contexto, y consonante.” 
In the Ibarreta manuscript these letters, together with a reference to Sanchez’ note, 
have been added in a modern hand. 

* afficio Sa, partor 30b, Valerio 98a, plyto 98d, may be simply typographical 
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sion of te 39b, piedad 43b, mientra 46a, 78a, despues 48d, perdiente 
59b, al 60c, fiz 61c, querrie 67d, omission of Jo 82b, amenazas 87a, 
se 89c, toda 90a, demostra 93c, liviano 93d. These variants show 
clearly that Sanchez did not reproduce the Ibarreta version, but 
simply collated it on his own copy. In the Ibarreta manuscript, 
which is of paper and written on both sides of the page, the ink 
has soaked through and has rendered illegible a large portion of 
the text. In fact there are but few lines that can be deciphered 
in their entirety. The deteriorated condition of the manuscript 
together with the composite character of Sanchez’ version, makes 
an additional manuscript of the Martirio de San Lorenzo all the 
more welcome. 

In the Archivo de la Congregacién de Valladolid, vol. 36, pre- 
served in the Monastery of Santo Domingo de Silos, there is a 
“Fragmento en verso castellano antiguo del Martirio de San 
Lorenzo.” This ‘fragmento’ occupies folios 140 recto to 145 
verso, and contains stanzas 1-105 of the poem. It is written in a 
clear, round handwriting of the eighteenth century, which belongs 
in style and epoch to Berceo’s Historia de San Millan de la Cogolla 
preserved in the same volume.’ This last mentioned poem has 
been designated elsewhere as S,’ which designation will be retained 
for the fragment the Martirio de San Lorenzo. 

The text, as well as the versions of Ibarreta and Sanchez, 
belongs to the Navarro-Aragonese group, which are descended 
from the lost manuscript in quarto that belonged to the monastery 
of San Millan de la Cogolla.* The filiation is shown by such traits 
as the ss in the verb-forms disso 8d, dessar 75d, dessaremos 30c, 
issie 20d, the termination ie in the imperfect indicative and 
conditional of verbs of the second and third conjugations (cf. Sa, 
17a etc.), plorar 63b, plenos 5d, misme 14d, oblidemos 30b, pora 
11b, nul 44d, souo 46a, tollie 47c, trovo 50d, trobaremos 69a, quisque 
84c, lumne 83d, biervos 53c. 

In the present edition I have reproduced the text of S even to 
the extent of retaining the capital letter with various common 
nouns, the small letter at the beginning of a quotation, and such 
obvious errors as sobiazera 100a, clauteros 9b, ceyentes 55c, loson- 
gero 22d, essa compannas 59a. The manuscript has a punctuation, 


® The volume contains also the Laudes ala Virgen Madre which I shall treat ina 
subsequent study. 

7 Cuatro Poemas de Berceo, pp. 10, 41, 42. 

® Cuatro Poenvas de Berceo, pp. 29-31. 
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which I have modified in order to interpret the poem according to 
modern standards. The variants recorded are those legible in the 
Ibarreta manuscript, with the omission of interchange of u, 2, }, 
3 ' of m, n before labial consonants, and the cedilla in the groups ce, 
ci. As Sanchez’ text is readily accessible I have inserted his variant 
readings only in those cases where they have more than a mere 
orthographic interest.® 





PASSION O MARTYRIO DE S. LAURENZO 
Fol 140r. 
1 En el nomne precioso del Rey omnipotent 
que faze soi e Luna nazer en Orient, 
i quiero fer la passion de Sennor Sant Laurent 
en romanz que la pueda saber toda la gent. 
2 Vincencio et Laurencio homnes sin depresura 
ambos de Vesca fueron, diz lo la escriptura; 
: ambos fueron catholicos, ambos de grand cordura, 
: criados de Valerio e de la su natura. 
3 Al tiempo que Valerio tenia la Bispalia 
el Bispado de Vesca, muy noble calongia, 
nudrio estos criados, demostro lis la via 





que amassen al fijo de la Virgo Maria. 
; 4 En prender el su seso fueron bien acordados 
j como si los ouiesse Sant Paulo doctrinados; 
H mantenien a derechas los sus Arciagnados, 
H los fructos de sos Prestamos no los tenien alzados. 
: 5 En complir su oficio metien toda mission, 
convertien los errados con su predicacion, 
iuzgaban los iudicios por derecha razon, 
auie los Jesu-christo plenos de bendicion. 
) . 6 Tenie en essi tiempo en Roma el Papado 
3 un Santo Apostoligo, Sixto era clamado; 
, 5 bien en tierras de Grecia nazio e fue criado, 
primero fue fylosofo, depues Papa alzado. 
) * The Bulletin Hispanique, Janvier-Mars, 1930, which reached me after I had 
corrected the proofs of the present edition, contains an admirable article on“ Manus- 
’ critos de Berceo en el Archivo de Silos.” The author, D. Justo Pérez de Urbel, de- 
j votes two pages to the Passion o Martirio de San Lorenzo of manuscript S. 
’ ; Title. Martirio de San Lorenzo; Sdnchez: Martirio de S. Lorenzo. 
’ la. Sanchez: glorioso; rei. - d. Sdnchez: romaz. 
2a. e; omes. - c. Katolicos; grant, Sénchez: gran. 
. 36. mui; - c. Sénchez: desmostro. 
; 4c. Sanchez: mantenian. - d. Sdnchez: sus; alcados. 
Sa. officio, Sénchez: En c. con s. afficio. -c. iudgavan. 
6b. sancto, - ¢, nacio, - d, filosofo; despues; alcado. 
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7 Por ordenar las cosas que auie comendadas, 
que de Dios a la Alma nol fuessen demandadas, 
embio por las tierras las Cartas seelladas 
mandar las Clerecias quando fuessen juntadas. 
verso. 
8 El Obispo Don Valerio, de todo bien amigo, 
con estos dos criados dio en Roma consigo; 
plogol mucho a Sixto como con pan de trigo, 
dissol a Sant Valerio: “mucho me plaz contigo.” 
9 Plogol de voluntad con estos companneros, 
ca eran bien tan simples como monges clauteros; 
fablaban cuerda mientre, dizien dichos certeros, 
por en disputaron, eran buenos vozeros. 
10 Dissol a Don Valerio Sixto su voluntat: 
“ruego te, mi amigo, por Dios e caridat, 
que recibas mi ruego e fes esta bondat, 
que me des estos clerigos por en esta Cibdad. 
11 “Gradecer te lo he mucho de corazon, 
sere tu adebdado pora toda sazon; 
frayre, cata derecho et non digas de non, 
ca faries contra ley e non serie razon.” 
12 —Sennor, disso Valerio, Padre de Christiandat, 
por la Orden que tienes e por tu piadat, 
entiendi mi flaqueza e mi necesidat, 
si non, somos perdidos yo e la mi Cibdat. 
13 “Bien lo entiendes, Padre, ca eres bien membrado, 
e! vno es mi lengua, el otro mi privado; 
tenrria me sin ellos por pobre e menguado, i 
mas quiero que prendas, Sennor, el Obispado.” 
14 Recudio li el Papa que grand tuerto fazie, | 
que a su Apostoligo no li obedecie, ; 
quiquiere que vdiesse por tuerto lo verie, 
otro por aventura esso misme farie. 
15 “Sennor, disso Valerio, ayamos abenencia, : 
que non sea sonada esta nuestra entencia; } 
prendi qual tu quisieres, tu fes la descogencia, 


7c. enbio. - d. clerezias; fuesen; yuntadas. 
8d. plogoli. 
9b. claustreros. - d. S: end with the d erased; disputacion, 
10a. voluntad. -b. Dios lacking as in Sanchez; Karidad. -c. bondad. -d. en repeated; 
cipdad. 
11a. e; coracon. 
12c. necessidat. - d. cipdat. i 
13c. ierria. : 
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yo viure con el otro, mas non sin repindencia.” 
; disso el Apostoligo: ‘“Otorgo la sentencia.” 
16 Valerio e Sant Sixto ficaron abenidos 

con sus sendos Diachonos de caridat complidos, 





Fol. 141r. 
Laurencio con Sant Syxto, pero que adamidos, 
Vincencio con Valerio tristes e desmarnidos. 

17 Grand serie la materia por en ambos fablar, 
serie grand reguncerio, podrie vos enoyar; 
tornemos a Laurencio la su Passion contar, 

a lo que prometiemos pensemos de tornar. 

18 Sixto con Sant Laurencio ouo grand alegria, 
veye que li vinie por el grand meyoria; 
volaba el so precio por toda Romania, 
todos andaban liebdos de grand plazenteria. 

19 Sacados los Apostolos que tienen mayor grado, 
nunca fue el Conceio con homne mas pagado; 
todos dizien que Dios lo auie embiado, 
elli fuesse por ello gracido e loado. 

20 Era Sacta Ecclesia por el iluminada, 
cataba lo por Padre la gent desconseiada, 
non tenie sanna vieia en seno condesada, 
ni issie de su boca palaura desguisada. 

21 Ministraba a Sixto en el santo altar. 
abinie bien sobeio en leer y en cantar, 
era leal ministro, sabie bien ministrar, 
sabie en los judicios derechura catar. 

22 Era por en conseios muy leal conseiero, 
de lo que Dios li daba era buen almosnero, 
bien tenie poridat, non era mesturero, 
non daba vna gallara por homne losongero. 

23 Homne era perfecto de grand discrecion, 
vdie bien los cuytados, entendie bien razon, 

i dolie se de las almas que van en perdicion, 
murie por ser martir, prender por Dios passion. 
24 Bien estaba la cosa, corrie viento temprado, 


16c. Sixto. - d. Sénchez: desmarrido. 

17a. matheria. - c. t. en L. 

18). meioria. 

196. nunqua; ome. - c. enbiado. 

20a. sancta; illuminada. - b. desconsseiada. - d. palavra; desguissada. 
21a. sancto. - b. Sanchez: y lacking. - d. iudizios. 

; 22a. mui. - d. ome losengero, 

23a. Ome. - d. seer, 
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non sacaba de casa al fijo el adnnado, 
mas bolvio se la rueda, fue el ax trastornado, 
fue el verano todo en hivierno cambiado. 


25 Levantaron romanos vn mal Emperador, 
si Neron fue muy malo, non fue esti meyor, 
cogio con Jesu-christo vn tan grand desamor, 
de oir el so nomne non auie nul sabor. 

verso. 

26 Desafio al mundo e a toda la Christiandat, 
empezo en los clerigos fazer grand crueldat, 
daba lis fuertes penas sin nulla piadat, 
fazie exiemplos malos de toda voluntat. 

27 Ouo a oir Sixto, que tenie el Papado, 
como andaba Decio tan fuert e tan irado; 
entendio que so pleyto todo era liurado, 
que auie sines dubda a seer martiriado. 

28 Entre su voluntad ouo grand alegria, 
ayunto su concilio, toda su clerecia; 

“amigos, disso, vala nos Madre Santa Maria, 
ca somos en grand cueyta e en grand pleytesia. 

29 “El Emperador anda por la fe guerrear, 
quiere fer los Christianos a Christo denegar, 
que vayan a los Ydolos ofrecer e orar, 
los que no lo fizieren quiere los martiriar. 

30 “Amigos, esta vida mucho no la preciemos, 
oblidemos el mundo, de las Almas pensemos; 
quanto aqui dessaremos todo lo cobraremos, 
non nos embargue miedo, en Dios solo fiemos. 

31 “Dios por Santa Ecclesia saluar e redemir 
dio so Cuerpo a pena, en cruz quiso morir; 
murieron los Apostolos por a Christo seguir, 
por alzar la Ecclesia, la mala fe premir. 

32 “Los que agora somos combiene que muramos, 
los nuestros antecesores muriendo los sigamos, 
demos por Ecclesia las carnes que cebamos, 
por poco de lazerio las almas non perdamos.” 

24b. Sdnchez: nos s. d. c. - d. yvierno. 

256. Nero; mui; no. - d. oyr. 

265. enpeco. 

27c. librado. 

28b. Sdénchez: crerecia. - c. sancta. 

29c. offrecer. - d. lo non. 

306. penssemos. 
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33 Demientre que Sant Syxto fazie esti sermon, 
confortaba sos clerigos como santo varon, 
: vino li tal messaie a poca de sazon 
que fuesse ante Decio mantener su razon. 
34 Vio que del martyrio non podrie estorcer, 


plogol tanto que nunca ouo tan grand plazer; 
clamo al su Diachono, criado de valer, 
de todos sus Tesoros fizo lo Cellerer. 











. Fol. 142r. 

; 35 Fue el Santo Obispo ante el Emperador, 

j disputo con el Lobo como leal Pastor, 

dissol: “éque quieres Decio? fabla con buen sabor, 

nos bien te respondremos, grado al criador.”’ 

‘ 36 Dissol Decio a Syxto; “de ti esto querria: 

que me des los Tesoros de la tu Bispalia. 

si tu bien lo fizieres, hauras la gracia mia, 

; si non, lazdrar lo hedes tu e tu Clerecia.”’ 

37 Dissol Sixto a Decio: “dices grand desmesura, 
semeias homne cuerdo e dices grand locura; 

El Tesoro de la Eglesia non serie derechura 
dar lo en malos usos, en mala mercadura. 

38 “El bien de la Ecclesia de Dios deve seer, 

; o meter lo en pobres si fuere menester; 

; los que oran los Ydolos no lo deben hauer, 

ca devie qui lo diesse en infierno caer.” 

7 39 Dissol Decio a Sixto: “eres mal razonado, 
cueydas te de fablar entre piezas privado; 
puedes mover a homne a fer desaguisado, 
si prendes una fonta nunca seras vengado.” 

40 Dissol Sixto a Decio: “oyas, Emperador, 
da me vez que fable, por Dios nuestro Sennor; 
tu eres vn grand homne, Dios es mayor, 

non precio tus menazas un dinero valor. 

; 41 “Los tesoros que pides bien estan condesados, 

qui en manos los touo bien los ha recabdados, 





; 33a. Sixto. - b. Sénchez: c. los c.; sancto. - c. Sdnchez: message; pocca. 

34a, martirio. - 6. nunqua; placer. - d. figo. 

35a. sancto. - b. Sdnchez: partor. 
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t.ela t.c.; S: lazrrar changed to lazdrar. 

376. ome; dizes. - c. glesia. 

386. Sdnchez: fuese. - c. aver. 

39b. cueytas; Sanchez: te lacking. - c. ome. - d. nunqua. 

40c. ome; mucho es D. m. 

41b. a, Sénchez: 4; recapdados. - ¢. ever; Sénchez: non; ni t. n. t. c. - d. terria. 
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hauer no los podedes nin tu nin tus criados, 
ca estonz los tenrria non por bien empleados.” 
42 —Syxto, disso li Decio, semeias enloquido, 
andas fuera de carrera en un vano roydo; 
sacrifica connusco, cambia essi sentido, 
4 is si non, en hora eres que seras mal baylido.” 
a 43 Disso li Syxto: “Decio, fablas grand vanidad, 
non, non yaz en tus falagos punto de piadad; 
andas por confonder toda la Christiandad, 
mas tu seras confuso, esto sera verdad. 


rd 
* 
3 
; 





t 

B? verso. 

SG 44 “Yo a Don Jesu-christo quiero sacrificar 

: 4 que fizo de si hostia por las almas saluar; 

non quiero a tus Ydolos seruir ni adorar, 

6 que non han nul sentido ni se pueden mandar.” 

, 45 Enfellono se Decio contra Sixto muy mal, 

Ee mando que lo sacassen fuera al arenal, 

' aj que lo descauezassen, non passase por al. 

2 disso Sixto: “iperdone te el que puede e que val!” 

46 Mientre que Sixto souo con Decio en contienda, 
los tesoros que touo Laurencio en comienda 
dio los todos a pobres, onde diz la leyenda 
“dispersit, dedit pauperibus;”’ fizo rica fazienda. 

47 Laurencio era homne de muy grand santidat, 
sobre las gentes pobros fazie grand Caridat, 
tollie a los enfermos toda la enfermedat 

e daba a los ciegos lumne e sanidat. 

u 48 Si sobre los enfermos ponie el las manos 
los que eran dolientes tornaban luego sanos; 
los que andaban antes a penas por los planos : 
depues corrien la pella fuera por los solanos. ‘ 

49 De las sus santas manos muchos bienes ixieron, ¢ 
los enfermos sanaron, los pobres apacieron, ' 
los ciegos alumnaron, los desnudos vistieron; 4 
fueron bien venturados quantos a el creyeron. j 
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El varon benedicto quito de mal farmario, 
partiendo los tesoros como leal vicario, 
andando por la villa caecio en vn varrio, 
trovo y vna Vibda santa de grand donario. 

Havia en essi varrio vna vibda lazrada 
de treinta e dos annos que era descasada, 
encubrie de Christianos muchos en su posada, 
faziendo lis servicio de manera granada. 

Hauie en la cabeza enfermedat cutiana 
tanto que siempre era mas enferma que sana; 
disso: “isennor e Padre, de qui tanto bien mana, 
pon las tus manos santas sobre esta Christiana!” 

143r. 

A quantos que hy eran, Christianas e Christianos, 
labo lis el los piedes con las sus santas manos; 
oro sobre la vibda, disso biervos certanos, 
luego los perdio todos los dolores cutianos. 

Despidio se de todos, dio lis su bendicion, 
dio lis de los tesoros a todos su racion, 
fue buscar otros pobres, fer otra procession, 
por labar lis los piedes, dar lis consolacion. 

En casa de Narciso, un noble senador, 
trovo muchos menguados sieruos del Criador, 
ceyentes en Don Christo, del mundo Saluador, 
pero sedien con miedo del mal Emperador. 

Pero que pobres eran de haueres menguados, 
ca por mala sentencia eran desheredados, 
fueron con el bon homne ricos e confortados, 
tenien que los auie de grand cueyta sacados. 

Labo luego los piedes, tercio los con su panno, 
a quantos hy estaban fizo lis essi vanno; 
dio lis de los tesoros, partio los sin enganno, 
non dando a ninguno refierta ni sosanno. 

Quando todos los ovo servidos e pagados 
disso: “seed, amigos, a Dios acomendados; 


. beneyto. - d. sancta. 
51a. 
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fare yo mi oficio, buscare los menguados, 

ca ayna seremos de Decio demandados.”’ 
Entre en essa compannas de casa de Narciso 

auie vn homne bueno que perdiera el viso, 

disso li: “yo te ruego, si veas parayso, 

pon sobre mi tus manos que non ande por riso.”’ 
Puso en el las manos, fizo su oracion: 

“Christo por qui la Madre non priso lision, 

que allumnesti el ciego nado sin vision, 

tu fes en esti homne la tu consolacion.” 
Quando Laurencio ova la oracion complida 

fue la ceguedat toda de Creencio guarida; 

fizo el homne bueno man a mano su ida, 

ca ya querie que fuesse la su hora venida. 


Avie ya el tesoro todo bien empleado, 
fue pora su Obispo el ministro priuado, 
trovo lo qual querian sacar lo del poblado 
por dar li el martyrio como era juzgado. 
Quando vio al Bispo Sant Laurencio leuar, 
empezo de sus Oios grave ment a plorar, 
metiendo grandes vozes empezo de clamar: 
“Sennor, ¢ por que me quieres assi desemparar? 
“Merced te pido, Padre, de toda voluntad, 
que no me desempares, por Dios e caridad; 
si non me lievas, Padre, en tu sociedad, 
fincare como huerfano en toda pobredad. 
“Siempre quando queries a Dios sacrificar 
queries la santa Missa dezir en el altar, 
contigo me leuabas por a ti ministrar, 
non me devries agora, Padre, desemparar. 
“Si en algo te fizi, Padre, algun pesar, 
quando en esto somos devries me perdonar, 
non devries al tu sieruo tal ira condesar, 
por esto solo puede la tu alma lazrar. 


en lacking; essas. - b. ome; Sénchez: perdiente. 
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“Sera te, Santo Padre, por grand yerro tenido 
tu entrar en tal cena, yo fincar desfamnido; 
sennor, alla me lieua, esta merced te pido, 
querria ir delante en esti apellido. 

“Los tesoros que tovi de ti acomendados, 
con la gracia de Christo bien yazen recaudados, 
non los trobara Decio, ca bien son condesados, 
nos non los perdremos ca diemos los mudados. 

“Alla yazen alzados do bien los trobaremos, 
nin nos seran negados, doblados los codremos. 
Padre, non me desdennes, en uno lo lazdremos, 
tu sennor, yo tu sieruo, muy bien nos comporremos.”’ 

Disso el santo Bispo al su Levita santo: 

“fijo, assaz has dicho, non me porfiques tanto; 
mucho de mayor precio ha seer el tu manto 
que non sera el nuestro, esto yo te lo canto. 


“Nos, como somos viejos caydos en flaqueza, 
imos a la fazienda a muy grand pereza; 
mas vos, como mancebos de mayor fortaleza, 
podredes combater vos, ganar mayor riqueza. 
‘Ante de quinto dia desto yo te mesturo 
que te veras en priessa, en torneo muy duro; 
mas tu tenrras el campo, esto seas seguro, 
ganaras grand corona meyor de oro puro. 
“Quanto ayas el vaso, que te daran, bebido, 
luego seras connusco de buen manto vestido, 
enna Corte del Cielo seras bien recebido, 
veras Dios como honra los que lo han seruido. 
“Padre, si bien quisieres derechura catar, 
devies al tu ministro delante embiar; 
devies del Patriarcha esti exiemplo tomar 
que quiso su fijuelo a Dios sacrificar.” 
—‘Fijo, disso el Padre, si nos diessen vagar 
bien podriemos a esso dicho contrario dar; 


. sancto. - b. desffamnido. - d. Sénchez: querrie. 
. no lo. 
. Non. - d. mui; conportemos. 
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Elias quando ouo esti sieglo a dessar, 
el so santo ministro desso en so logar.” 

76 Cuitaron se los moros que lo leuaban preso, 
dissieron: “somos torpes, femos muy mal seso; 
si reuellar quisiere leuemos lo en peso, 
si non, dar nos ha Decio amargos ajos queso.” 

77 Los homnes descreydcs fizieron descreencia, 
ouo a pasar Sixto por la dura sentencia; 
fino el Santo Cuerpo de muy grand paciencia, 
con el dos sus Criados de buena cabtenencia. 

78 Mientre iba Laurencio estas cosas diciendo, 
fueron los homnes malos en el mientes metiendo, 
fue luego recabdado muy tost e corriendo, 
Decio quando lo sopo fue li mucho plaziendo. 

79 Los Privados de Decio, cabdiellos carnizeros, 
metieron lo en carcel con otros companneros, 
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RK 


rogo a Sant Laurencio, a esti santo varon, 
que fiziessi por elli alguna oracion. 

81 Disso li Sant Lauerencio: “si en Christo creyeres, 
en el su santo nomne baptismo recivieres, 
hauras toda tu lumne; si esso non ficieres, 
ganar nunca la puedes la lumne que tu quieres.” 

82 Recudio li Lucillo como bien acordado: 

“Yo fecho lo auria esso de muy buen grado, 
ca quisi lo e quiero lo complir el tu mandado, 
en tus manos me meto vestido e calzado.” 

83 Como pora tal cosa era el muy liviano, 
fizol de las primeras a Lucillo Christiano, 
desende bateo lo con la su santa mano, 
cobro toda la lumne, fue alegre e sano. 
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Fue por toda la tierra la razon leuantada 
como auie Lucillo la vision cobrada; 
vinieron a el muchos, quisque de su posada, 
veer est homne santo de vertud tan granada. 
Quantos a el vinieron su cueyta demostraron, 
si vinieron enfermos bien guaridos tornaron; 
los que menguados eran del almosna leuaron, 
muchos fueron sin cuenta los que por el sanaron. 
Embio por Laurencio Decio el Emperante, 
el que lo tenie preso puso gelo delante: 
“Parescan los tesoros, digo vos, don Yfante, 
si non, lazrar lo hedes oy ante que yante.” 
Disso li Sant Laurencio: “todas las tus menazas 
mas sabrosas me saben que vnas espinazas; 
todos los tus Privados, ni tu que me porfazas, 
non me feches mas miedo que palombas torcazas.”’ 
Pesol esto a Decio, quiso se ensannar, 
pero con la cobdicia del tesoro ganar 
disso que li darie essi dia vagar, 
fuesse con Valeriano la noche a folgar. 
145r. 
Dubdo Valeriano de leuar lo consigo 
ca no lo querie mucho ni era su amigo; 
dio jelo a Hypolito, dissol: “vaya contigo, 
que de toda nuestra Ley es mortal henemigo.”’ 
Plogo li a Hypolito con la su compannia 
ca entendie en elli de todos mejoria; 
guarecie los enfermos de toda malacia, 
fazie sobre los ciegos vertudes cada dia. 
Aspiro Dios en elli por su benignidat, 
de tornar se Christiano vino li voluntat; 
demando el Baptismo Ley de christiandat, 
dio gelo el Diachono de la grand santidat. 
El Duc Valeriano otro dia mannana 
disso: “id por Laurencio que los enfermos sana, 
veremos que pro yaze en la su bierua vana, 
ca temo que iztremos con ganacia liviana.” 
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93 Luego que fue venido disso Valeriano: 
“Laurencio, mas semeias enloquido que sano; 
demuestra los Tesoros, passen a nuestra mano, 
si non, puedes perder te como torpe villano.” 

94 —‘Dame, disso Laurencio, treguas de tercer dia, 
havre yo mi consejo con la mi confradria, 
mostrar te los Tesoros ca oy non podria.” 
disso Valeriano: “de ti esto querria.”’ 

95 Creyo esta palavra el Duc Valeriano, 
cuido que lo tenie todo enna su mano, 
alabo se a Decio, fizo fecho livano, 
que lo prometio todo fastal peor grano. 

96 Quando veno el dia de las treguas passar, 
plego muchos de pobres quantos podio hallar, 
adusso los consigo, empezo de rezar: 

“estos Tesoros quiso siempre Dios mas amar. 

97 “Estos son los tesoros que nunca envegezen, 
quanto mas se derraman siempre ellos mas crecen, 
los que a estos aman e a estos ofrecen, 
essos havran el Regno do las almas guarecen.” 

verso. 

98 Vio Valeriano que era engannado, 
no li vinie el pleyto como auie asmado; 
fue al Emperador sannoso e irado, 
disso li como era el pleyto trastornado. 

99 Tornaron en Laurencio, non podieron al fer, 
dissieron: “‘o sacrifica o ve passion prender, 
desto por nulla via puedes estorcer.” 

—A la passion me quiero, disso el, acoger.” 
100 Por mas pena li dar, muerte mas sobiazera, 
fizeron li vn lecho duro de grand manera, 
non auie en el ropa nin punto de madera, 
todo era de fierro quanto en elli era. 
101 De costiellas de fierro era el lechigal, 
entre si derramada por el fuego entrar; 

93c. Sanchez: demostra. - d. Sdnchez: liviano. 

94b. avre; Sdnchez: cofradria. 
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fizieron li los piedes e las manos atar, 
mando se elli luego en el Lecho echar. 

102 Dieron li atal vanno qual oydes contar, 
pensaron los ministros malos de atizar, 

e abivaron el fuego, non se dieron vagar, 

fazien lia Laurencio plazer mas que vexar. 

103 Las flamas eran vivas, ardientes sin mesura, 
ardie el cuerpo santo de la grand calentura, 
de lo que se tostaba firvie la assadura; 

4 qui tal cosa asmaba no li mengue rencura. 

104 “‘Pensat, diz Laurencio, tornar del otro lado, 
buscat buena pebrada ca assaz so assado, 
pensat de almorzar ca auedes lazrado; 
fijos, Dios vos perdone, ca feches grand pecado. 

105 “Diestes me yantar buena, fiziestes me buen lecho, 
gtadezco vos lo mucho et fago grand derecho, 
non vos querre peor por esti vuestro fecho, 
nin tenrre otra sanna, nin vos havre despecho.”’ 


Falta lo restante. 


C. CARROLL MARDEN 
Princeton University 
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XXIV 
A SPANISH PLAY ON THE BATTLE OF PAVIA (1525) 


HE invasion of Italy by Charles VIII in 1494 became, shortly 

after, the subject of an égloga by Francisco de Madrid,' and 
the peace of Cambray in 1529, which, it was fondly hoped, would 
end the Franco-Spanish wars in Italy, was celebrated dramatically 
by Hernan Lépez de Yanguas.2? The battle of Pavia (Feb. 24, 
1525), falling between these two events and marking the culmina- 
tion of the struggle, is discussed, from the Spanish point of view, 
naturally, in the present little play which has not thus far been 
noticed by the students of early Spanish drama.’ Like the other 
two it is a festival-play, combining with a political preoccupation 
the bucolic tone of the dramatic égloga, a type of which the origin 
may well be the fifth égloga of Juan del Encina “adonde se intro- 
ducen cuatro pastores,....y primero Beneito entré en la sala 
adonde el Duque y Duquesa estaban, y comenzé mucho 4 dolezse 
y acuitarse porque se sonaba que el Duque, su sefior, se habia de 
partir 4 la guerra de Francia; . . . . y despues llamaron 4 Pedruelo, 
el cual les di6 nuevas de paz..... 4 The play is short, however, 
and although possibly intended for a performance or actually 


1 Egloga ....en la cual se introducen tres pastores: uno llamado Evandro, 
que pubiica la paz; otro llamado Peligro, que representa la persona del rey de 
Francia C4rlos, que quiere perturbar la paz que Evandro publica; otro llamado 
Fortunado, cuya persona representa el rey don Fernando, que tambien quiere 
romper la guerra con el rey de Francia llamado Peligro, y razonan muchas cosas: 
y en fin de la obra va una cancion. Cf. Cafiete’s ed. of Lucas Ferndndez, Obras, 
p. lvi; Kohler, Sieben Spanische Eklogen, p. 158 f.; Crawford, Spanish drama before 
Lope de Vega, p. 65. The égloga is still unpublished, but will be printed in the near 
future from Cafiete’s transcript. 

2 FARSA.... sobre la felice nueua dela concordia y paz & Concierto de nuestro 
felicissimo emperador semper augusto; & del christianissimo rey de Francia, Enla 
qual se introduzen ocho personas: vn Correo, el TrEmPo, el Munpo, la Paz, la 
Justicta, la Guerra, Descanso y Prazer. Published from the copy in the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional, Madrid, in [Cronan], Teatro espaftol del siglo XVI, I, 451-492. 
Cf. Kohler, /. c.; Crawford, J. c., p. 68. 

3 More than a century later Christoval de Monroy y Silva put this battle on the 
stage once more in El Prisionero mas valienie y prision del Rey Francisco (Parte 
cuarenta y dos, Zaragoza, 1650). 

* Acad. ed. p. 59 ff. To be sure, the fifth égloga is merely a “prologue de circon- 
stance” to the following, and the question of the possible priority of Francisco de 
Madrid's Egloga (1494?) has not been settled. Kohler J. c., p. 159 inclines to favor 
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performed, it is close, both in subject-matter and external ap- 
pearance, to the news-sheets in ballad-form which were fairly 
common at the time.’ The print which is here reproduced formerly 
belonged to D. Pascual de Gayangos, and is now in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, in Madrid. It seems to have been mentioned only by 
Gallardo.* On its title-page a vignette represents a battle fought 
under massive city- or castle-walls by knights in full armour, on 
foot, some wielding swords, some daggers, several carrying shields, 
one of which, on the right, is painted with a large human counte- 
nance. In the left group of four warriors one has already fallen, 
pierced by a sword. Behind the right group of three may be dis- 
tinguished a throng of helmeted figures in a thicket of tall lances. 
Beneath the woodcut the title, in black letter, reads: 


{Coplas nueuamente trobadas so = /[smaller type:] bre la prision del Rey 
de Francia: en que se cdtiene toda la verdad/del trance de la batalla como 
passo |conforme ala carta de su maje = /stad |y a otras cartas 5 mas larga 
relacion de personas dinas de fe./Van compuestas por arte mayor |en modo 
de dialogo que passa/entre vn pastor y vna pastora|y acaban con vn 
villicico. Fechas/por Andres ortiz |a intercession de Goncalo martinez 
de castro.//6 pp. Sigs. aij, aiij. Text on two columns. No colophon. 


Of the presumable printer, Gongalo Martinez, nothing appears to 
be known. The author, Andrés Ortiz, is quite probably also re- 
sponsible for a romance examined and described by Durdn: 
Romance nueuamente hecho por Andres Hortiz, en que se tratan los 





Encina, but without having read the Egloga de tres pastores. For a general discussion 
of ‘Festival and Pastoral plays’ see Crawford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega, 
p. 65 ff. No copy is known at present of Martin de Herrera’s Egloga de unos pas- 
tores (1510-11?) a festival play on the taking of Oran, mentioned only by Gayangos. 
Salazar’s Egloga de Breno, recently discovered and reprinted by Mr. H. C. Heaton, 
belongs partly to the same genre. (R Hi LX XII (1928) 91 ff.) 

® See e. g. the Coplas nueuamente hechas al caso acaescido en la batalla de Pauta, 
en las quales se recuenta dende qu’el Duque munsiur de Borbon se pasé de Francia 4 
la parte del Emperador, hasta la batalla y prision del rey de Francia, las quales se 
pueden cantar al tono de las gambetas. S. 1. n. a. 4° got. 2 col. 8 fojas. (Duran, 
Romancero General, BAE,I,|xxii, col. 1-2); or the broadsheet recounting the arrival 
of Francis I. in Barcelona on his way to captivity in Madrid: Romance nueuamente 
hecho por la venida del rey de Francia; el qual narra largamente todo lo que se ha hecho 
en su rescibimiento desde el dia que desembarcé hasta que se fué. Compuesto por Martin 
de Albio, Sin 1., 1525. (Ibid. I, Ixxviii, col. 1-2; Alenda, Relaciones de solemnidades, 
Madrid, 1903, I, 20). Similar broadsides on the battle of Pavia, printed in Italy, 
are mentioned by d’Ancona, La poesia popolare italiana, Livorno, 1878, p. 75. Cf. 
also Gallardo, Ensayo, nr. 4551. 

* Ensayo, IV, 1556. 
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amores de Floriseo y la reyna de Bohemia; con vn villancico. Sin 
L. ni A. (En 4°, g6t.4 2 colum., fig.).”? As to the date of the Coplas, 
their very nature makes it necessary to assume that they were 
published in 1525 or shortly after. 

Outside of the monorhymed and rather awkward romance 
sung by Toribia (21-84) and the final octosyllabic cancién (a 
refrain xyxy and three four-line stanzas abab, each followed by 
the refrain) the playlet is written in arte mayor, in a quite unusual 
ten-line stanza, with the rhyme-scheme abaabcdccd. In fact our 
playlet seems to be the only known Spanish example of the ten- 
line arte mayor-stanza in the drama.® 

In the arte mayor-lines, which have little to commend them, 
with a hemistich varying regularly between 4 and 7 syllables, 
clear cases of synalepha or hiatus are, of course, difficult to point 
out. We may note, however: (a) some doubtful cases of syneresis— 
101, 105, 107 veo (the seven-syllable hemistich is, after all, infre- 
quent); (d) dieresis in 54 (Romance) muy, 321, 329 (Cancién) 
confianga; (c) hiatus in 40 (Romance) cerco en, 113 me haz, 227 
a huir (these®two before Latin f), 237 hasta que, 327 (Cancién) 
para yr; (d) synalepha in 22 (Romance) sea alegria (but 21 sea- 
en), 109 se[ha] alegrado. The extra syllable in 25 may be absorbed 
in synalepha with the preceding line. Hiatus between hemistiches 
is constant. Second hemistiches with one accent, rarely found in 
Mena,? are frequent (20, 91, 93, 114, 122, 131, 137, 144, 145, 148, 
152, 203, 228, 232, 236, 242, 249, 287) and there is at least one 
line of a very rare type, with only one accent in each hemistich 
(200: los capitanes del emperador). The worst line, though techni- 
cally possible, is perhaps 306 todas aquestas nuevas tan plazenteras. 

The printing of the Coplas is unusually good. In spite of the 
compression of long lines into double columns, with relatively few 
contractions for justification, the setting still clearly shows enclisis 


7 L.c., I, xxviii, col.1. See also Gallardo, Ensayo, nrs. 2535-2536. The reference 
to Turra 129 may indicate a connection of the author with the environs of Salamanca. 

* As Professor Morley (Sirophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega 
(HMP, I, 507) has pointed out, the Valencian ‘Historia de la passio,’ a dramatic 
dialogue of Pere Martinez and Bernardo Fenoll«r, Valencia, 1493, is written (cf. 
Lucas Ferndndez, ed. Cafiete, p. 1 f.) in ‘copias decenas de arte mayor.’ By far 
the most common stanzaic arrangement of the arte mayor line is the octava, usually 
rhyming abba:acca, sometimes (as in the Danza de la muerte) abab:abab, and oc- 
casionally, as in Torres Naharro and Gil Vicente, with a quebrado. 

* Cf. Foulché-Delbosc, Etude sur le Laberinto, RHi TX (1902) 96. 
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of articles and pronouns to be general with prepositions, but in- 
frequent after verbs.!° 
The text is here reproduced without any alteration whatever, 
even in punctuation, except that no long s’s have been printed 
and that contractions have been resolved. When 9, }, m (but not 
f or 0) are preceded by a mark of abbreviation, an m has been 
consistently supplied, in conformity with Nebrija’s orthography" 
although the author, or more probably the printer, like many of 
his contemporaries, is vacillating in his practice.” The lines have 
been numbered. 
TEXT 
[vo. of title page, col. 1] 
Entra Bartolo 
y dize. 

{El polo esta alegre triunfante jocundo 

la tierra se goza con grande plazer 

hasta los peces del mar muy profundo 

se espantam mirando tambien este mundo 

como es alegre tornado en su ser 5 

las aues yo veo cantar mill canciones 

los campos florecen mas que solia 

las gentes se visten de mill inuenciones 

mostrando jocundos los sus coracones 

ser mas pujantes con grande alegria 10 


{| Mi seso no alcanca ni puede saber 

que cosa es esta de gran marauilla 

avn que soy primo de juan bachiller 

yo no lo puedo pardios entender 

ques lo que agora vino a castilla 15 
mas quiero mirar quien viene aguijando 

por sobre la cumbre del aldiguela 

cierto semeja que viene cantando 

yo estoy comigo medio pensando 

si es por ventura la mi toribuela 20 


Entra toribia can- 
tando este romance 
{Gloria sea enlos cielos 
10 See ¢. g. line 286. 


"Cf. Nebrija, Gramdtica, Salamanca, 1492, ed. Ig. Gonz4lez Llubera, Oxford, 
1926, p. lxi. 


3 Thus 179, 249, 266, 281 emperador, but 200, 232 enperador, 227 empiecan, 
but 214 enpiecan; and 180 campos, 195 campo, 171 tenblaua. 
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y enla tierra sea alegria 
por el bien que a nuestra espafia ! 
le ha venido eneste dia 
alegren se los coracones 25 
digan sin auer porfia 
alabamos te sefior 
hijo de santa maria ; 
pues es preso el rey de francia i 
muerta su caualleria 30 
no temiendo ala fortuna ; 
siguiendo su tirania ( 

[col. 2] saco tantos hombres de armas 
que todo e: campo cobria 
con soberuia muy crescida 35 
se mete enla lombardia 
matando tantas de gentes i 
que grand lastima ponia 
viniendo ansi muy furiose 
puso cerco en pauia 40 
haziendo grandes fossados * 
muy bien so fortalecia ; 
los capitanes del rey 
llegaron con osadia 3 
pidiendole la batalla 45 i 
mas el dar no !a queria : 
pensando que con engafio 4 
desbaratar los podria i 
ellos deque aquesto vieron 
salen quando amanescia 50 
las batallas ordenadas. 
porque ansi se requeria © 
se meten por vna caua 
muy llana se hazia 
tantos matan de franceses 55 
que todo el suelo cobria 

= deziendo a bozes vitoria 

PRE les meten gran medrosia 

viendo se ya desmayados 

q huyen con grande porfia 60 

Pe topan con el rey de francia 

# que su batalla hazia 

ae bk con estoque enlas sus manos 

Th o quan bien se reboluia 

a llegado auia vn espafiol 65 

hee con gran rauia que traya 
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le diera con vna porra 
que otra cosa no tenia 
viendo se el rey enel suelo 
a grandes bozes dezia 
no me mates cauallero 
avn que bien lo merescia 
toma me por prisionero 
que a ti mejor te seria 
luego le quitan las armas 
vieron que verdad dezia 
lleuan le con grande gozo 
ala cibdad de pauia 
los presos mandan soltar 
pues su ventura queria 
hazen luego mensajero 
para espafia que dezia 
como el rey quedaua preso 
que dios ansi lo queria 
Dize toribia. 
{/Viciosa semeja que esta esta montafia 
los muchos laureles la tienen florida 
aqui cierto posa enesta cabafia 
el grande pastor sefior dela espafia 
que siempre procura tenerla luzida 
en medio este campo de tantos frescores 
quiero ala mia fe yo descansar 
podra ser que vengan aqui los pastores 
dezilles que dexen ya los dolores 
que en tiempo passado solian llorar 
Bartolo. 

QA toribuela ques es lo que hablas 
que vienes cantando con mucha alegria 
dime has hallado a dicha las cabras 

ya me espantaua que tanto tardauas 
para dezirte el bien que sentia 

que es lo que sientes dime zagala 
que veo los exidos llenos de flores 
todos vestidos ansina de gala 
como si agora mi hermana pascuala 
se desposasse con grandes primores 


4 Ueo del otro cabo las aues cantar 
con lenguas harpadas enesta montafia 
y veo sacabuches muy rezio entonar 
que nunca jamas lo pued> alcanzar 
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porque se alegrado ansi nuestra espafia 
to. es que ha venido vn sumo plazer 110 
en dicha de aqueste valiente pastor 
que por el mundo se haze temer 
ba. —_esso me haz carilla entender 
hablas a dicha del emperador 


§O dizes por suerte de juan meseguero 115 
aquel que fue nieto de anton sacristan 
que siempre contino fue tan artero 
que de vna pufiada que diera al baruero 
le hizo viuir contino en afan 
to. de otro mayor hablo carillo 120 
que esse no es nada apos del que digo 
a mi falta lengua para dezillo 
y tu avn que mas sepas no puedes sentillo 
si dello no fuesses famoso testigo 


Bartolo. 
{Ya se por quien dizes por santa marina 125 
de pedro el que ogafio hallo la mi burra 
alla 2nel destajo de alonso cortina 
y echa sobre ella tanta harina 
que dio de beuer al concejo de turra 
to. por cierto bartolo tu estas muy donoso 130 
es aqueste otro el emperador 
que desde chiquito fue virtuoso 
y agora que es grande es tan poderoso 
que todos los reyes le tienen temor 





Bartolo. 
§Aqueso toribia yo bien lo sabia 135  [ 
mas que es lo que sabes de aqueste nuestro amo 
que pardios que tengo en mi fantasia 
que deues traer muy grand alegria 
segun que percudes tan fuerte reclamo 
[fol. aij vo., col. 1] to. —_ por cierto carillo si tu lo supiesses 
que luego dexasses el hato y las migas 
saltos y brincos corcobos tu diesses 
y que de gasajo te desiziesses 
viendo se libre ya de fatigas 
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to. 


ba. 


to. - 
ba. 


ba. 


to. 


ba. 
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no es nada deso que tienes pensado 
so que el rey de francia es desbaratado 
por lo qual vengo asi tan vfana 

iesus me libre y que admiracion 
no te lo puedo carilla creer 

no pongas enello tu dilacion 

por eso dezias aquella cancion 
que todo este valle hazia estremecer 


Toribia. 

{Por esso y por mas yo la dezia 
mas que te parece de nueua tan buena 

parece me buena de grand alegria 
mi fe mi hermana abracarte queria 
pues que ya el mundo es quito de pena 
demos a dios entera alabanca 
ansi se la doy a macha martillo 
mas dime toribia el rey de francia 
como perdio su grande pujanca 
que ami me dezian ques fuerte caudillo 


Toribia. 
{La mucha soberuia causa baxeza 
y la codicia que tiene de tierras 
que viendo se grande de gran fortaleza 
quiso tomallas con grande crueza 
haziendo contino muy asperas guerras 
agora ala postre no satisfecho 
saco tantas gentes que el suelo tenblaua 
yendo a milan con grande despecho 
no le veniendo a el de derecho 
toda la tierra por el se le daua 


{]Luego se alcaron las sefiorias 

de aquellas partidas con grande furor 
pensando que nunca ya en nwestros dias 
se auian de hallar modos ni vias 

para cobrallas el emperador 

yendo este rey con grande potencia 
todos los canpos traya a su querer 
luego por el se alcara florencia 
poniendo contino en gran diligencia 
para enlas guerras le fauorecer 
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[fol. aiij ro. col. 1] 


to. 


Bartolo. 


¥Pues ya que la tierra por el se fue alcar 


y toda la ytalia era ya suya 

quien fue potente de desbaratar 

tanta de gente que en yo lo pensar 

no tengo sentido con que lo concluya 
dezir te lo quiero como passo 

yendo que yua ansi muy potente 

llegara a pauia la qual el cerco 

que nunca ninguna gente tomo 

que no la hiziesse ser obediente 


{Luego enel canpo assento su real 
haziendo las cauas muy fortalecidas 
jurando por su corona real 

de hazer les contino muy crescido mal 
porque acabasen muy presto sus vidas 
los capitanes del enperador 

que lo que passaua auian sabido 
llegan se cerca no auiendo temor 
hazen se fuertes al derredor 

teniendo el exercito apercebido 


{Como contino es tan esforcada 
toda la gente que sale de espafia 
fue le pedida batalla aplazada 

mas nunca del rey le fuera otorgada 
pensando saluar se vsando de mafia 
y como aquellos valientes guerreros 
ya deseassen dar la batalla 

sale vn esquadra de escopeteros 

y otra con ella de acadoneros 
enpiecan la caua muy bien allanalla 


]Y como fuese el suefio postrero 
toda la gente estaua cansada 
dieron enellos no auiendo tercero 
al tienpo que sale el claro luzero 
fue la batalla cruel comencada 
como de dios estaua ordenado 
que ellos ouiessen aquesta gran gloria 
dauan enellos con gesto esforcado 
y viendo que auian ya desmayado 
' dezian a vozes vitoria vitoria 
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{Viendo se ellos ansina morir 

juntauan las manos tambien las rodillas 
otros empiecan rezio a huir 

no les podiendo ya resistir 

viendo que espafia hazia marauillas 


_ el rey de francia con grande dolor 


tomo vn estoque enlas sus manos 
diziendo/es posible que el enperador 

me ha de abaxar del trono mayor 

en que estaua puesto entre los christianos 


J Ansi desta suerte el rey peleo 
haziendo brauezas en su coracon 
hasta que vn cauallero /lego 

y con vna porra tal golpe le dio 

que luego le hizo rendir a prision 

y como fue dellos muy bien conoscido 
lleuaron le todos con grande alegria 

y en pauia conel se han metido 

y viendo el real ser ya destruydo 
dauan mill gracias a santa maria 


Alli fenescieron con grande constancia 
el dela tramulla grande mossior 

y el que era almirante de toda la francia 
y el dela paliza que grande ganancia 
diera otra vez al emperador 

andando que andaua assi enesta lid 

el hijo que era del rey de nauarra 

el qual se llamaua mossior dela brit 
fuera alli preso y aquesto sentid 

que de otra manera alli se quedara 


§ Cojen el campo con mucho concierto 
donde hallaron mucha riqueza 

estaua aquel campo de muertos cobierto 
que cuido carillo que passan de ciento 
que alli fenecieron con grande tristeza 
el rey manda luego los presos soltar 

que auia prendido en todas las guerras 
si mensajeros querian embiar 

tambien les manda conduto alli dar 
para que fuessen or todas sus tierras 
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{Los capitanes con grande plazer 265 
al emperador despachan correo 
para este caso hazer le saber 
y enello quisiesse bien proueer 
pues era complido su alto desseo 
esta es la causa porque estan gozosos 270 
todas las gentes con grande holgura 
porque contino viuian sospechosos 
ansi mercaderes como generosos 
que estauan perdidos con grande tristura 
Bartolo. 
@Dime carilla si sabes en que dia 
esto ha passado yo te lo ruego 
to. fue del apostol santo matia 
al tiempo que febo resplandescia 
echando los rayos de ynclito fuego 
en tal santo dia fuera nascido 280 
el emperador que biua mill afios 
por lo qual creo que dios lo ha elegido 
pues en tal dia le ha fauorescido 
[fol. aiilvo col. 1] haziendo al contrario tan asperos dafios 


Bartolo. 
4 Ansi noramala se han de abaxar 285 
alos que quieren tomar se conel 
pues que esta cierto que ha de pujar 
a todos los reyes y avn ha de ganar 
la tierra santa de jerusalem 
agora me acuerdo que el rey don fernando 290 
a todos los moros queria hazer guerra 
entro el rey de franmcia mucho triunfando 
alla por nauarra diziendo y jurando 
de solo en vn punto tomalle la tierra 


{Por el fue estoruada la santa carrera 295 
mas dios ha querido dalle buen pago 
dotra manera el rey alla fuera 
y avn cuydo que rodas que no se perdiera 
si el no pusiera de hecho el embargo 

to. calla carillo que dios es juez 
que da el galardon a quien lo merece 
yo te prometo que francia esta vez 
llore y moquee hasta la hez 

: que siempre alos malos aquesto acontece 
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Bartolo. 

{Mucho he holgado de oyrte contar 
todas aquestas nueuas tan plazenteras 
nunca quisiera de aqui me quitar 
por solo toribia yo descansar 
junto conesto mis gargomilleras 

ya me paresce que auemos hablado 
mas ha de vna hora enesta verdura 
vamonos presto no se entre el ganado 
con la cobdicia alla enel vedado 
no nos causasse alguna tristura 


Bartolo. 
vamos cantando por consolacion 
algun villancico de mucho deporte 
mejor sera hermano alguna cancion 
comienca la pues. to. yo os pido perdon 
que desta manera se dize enla corte 


Cancion. 


Da gracias a dios carillo 

con entera confianca 

entona bien el gritillo 

ques ya preso el rey de francia 


{Descansen ya las ouejas 

de perder tantos tesoros 

y quitarsean las pellejas 

para yr contra los moros 

mira que digas carillo 

ya tenemos confianca 

no yerres este puntillo 

que es ya preso el rey de francia 


Daca daca el calderon 
hagamos vna migada 

saca me deste curon 

la mi cuchara labrada 

toca toca el caramillo 

mira que tengas crianca 

de dezir este puntillo 

ya esta preso el rey de francia 


Cantemos la tirulera 
demos saltos de plazer 
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tente tente toribuela 
no te vayas a caer 
toca toca el caramillo 
acabemos esta danca 345 
cata que digas carillo 
ya esta preso el rey de francia 
Fin. 


NoTES 

Title: maje=/stad. On this syllabication cf. PMLA, XLI, 879. 

6 veo cantar. Cf. 105, 107. F \r similar cases of ver = oir cf. Pietsch, Spanish Grail 
Fragments II, 20. Add Yfiigo de Mendoza,Vita Xti, NBAE, XIX, 21 mas viende 
cantar de vero Cid 2347-8 a maravilla lo [el sonar de los atambores, Cf. Menéndez 
Pidal, Cid, 319, 7] avien muchos dessos cristianos,/ca nunqua lo vieran, ca nuevos 
son llegados. Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologfa, IV, 
57 donde vi cantar las aues Encina 18 Dicen que estaba turbada/Del mensaje 
nunca visto; 174 Oléa, Bras. équé me dices? 311 Hora escucha, Gil Cestero,/ 
Otea qué sonecillos D. Q., II, 54 Admirése Sancho de verse nombrar por su nombre. 

37 tantas de gentes. Cf. 55, 188. On this antiquated partitive cf. Menéndez Pidal, 
Cid, I, 382, 2 ff. and Weigert, Untersuchungen, 129 f. 

49 deque. Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Cid, I, 378, 30. 

50 batallas. Batalla here for ‘cuerpo de tropas, 6 trozo de gente de guerra unido 
como battallén’ (Aut.). Thus in Cervantes, Don Quijote I, 21 triunfa de 
muchas batallas. For a discussion of the word, see J. Givanel Mas, Examen de 
ingenios, Madrid, 1912, pp. 113-115. The more usual meaning in 62. 

85 viciosa. Here with the meaning of luxurians, ferax (Aut.) 

88 dela espafia. Cf. 186 la ytalia, 247 la francia, but 302 francia and 29, 61 etc. 
rey de francia, 206 sale de espatta, 229 viendo que espana. On the classical and 
modern use of the definite article in such cases cf. Roman, Dicc. de Chilenismos, 
III, 252 f. 

90 en medio este campo. Menéndez Pidal, Cid, I, 369 quotes Alex 504 por mediol 
ceruigal and Astron. I, 94 en mediol cielo as an argument for admitting Cid 
3611 de medio ellos. Cf. Rodrigo Cota, Didlogo entre el amor y un viejo, |. 36 
and |. 141 cerca mi Diego de San Pedro, Question de amor (Orfg. de la nov.) 
II, 68 en medio mis males TNaharro, Propalladia I, 33 en medio el reposo Ro- 
mance del Conde Alarcos (Wolf, 163) 1. 196 delante la alta justicia F. Xuérez, 
Coloquio de las damas (1607) ed. Madrid, p. 21 por fuera la gelosia Mor&n 
Bard6én, Poesia popular Salmantina, Salamanca 1924, p. 139 al pie un altar 
Cuervo (vo. de 15, a, 8) quotes three instances of this transformation of ad- 
verbs and adverbial phrases into prepositions, but believes this to be possible 
only in poetry: Valbuena, El Bernardo, 7 (BAE 17, 208) En medio el bosque. 
Also encima el polo and en torno los tizones. 

106 Lenguas harpadas. Cf. Timoneda, Segundo Ternario (1575) ap. Gallardo IV, 
729 las chirriadores aves, que con sus harpaditas lenguas el Ochavario con dif- 
ferenciados cantos adornasen Cervantes, D. Q. I, 2 los pequetios y pintados 
pajarillos con sus harpadas lenguas habtan saludado con dulce y meliflua armonia 
la venida de la rosada Aurora Entremeses (ed. Cotarelo) II, 421 (1616) El 
retintin de las aves resonaba por los montes, y con las arpadas lenguas formaban 
Sonoras voces. 
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106 montafia. Here probably with the sense of monte, i.e. tierra cubierta de drboles 
(Dicc. de Aut.) and thus used in Cid 427 etc. and still preserved in Peru (Cf. 
Cid, ed. Menéndez Pidal, III s.v.) and in Chile (Rom4n, Chilenismos III, 542). 

109 se alegrado. An ‘a embedida’ in alegrado: se ha alegrado. 

120 apos del. Here with transferred meaning of ‘in comparison with,’ as probably 
in Berceo, Vida de S. Millén 384 d Ca lo al apos esto todo fue iogleria, 

124 famoso. Here in the archaic meaning of ‘visible e indubitable’ (Acad.) 

128 echa. R. eché(?) The implication of this curious custom in terms of drinking is 
not clear to me. 

129 el concejo de turra. The reference may be to a farmhouse with 17 souls, or to 
the hamlet of Turra de Alba, with 30 souls, both in the province of Salamanca 
(Madoz) and small enough to give the line a comic tinge. 

130 bartolo. Evidently the name of the famous Italian jurisconsult Bartolus (1314- 
1357; not of the 16th century as the Acad. would have it) is not to be accented 
here on the first syllable, for although the first hemistich may end on an 
esdrfijulo (Foulché-Delbosc.: types CE, FD, FE) this apparently never 
happens except when the esdrujulo is preceded by another dactylus. Encina, 
for instance, used it as an amphibrach: Barbieri, Cancionero musical, nr. 82 
éQuien Varribé por aqui/Tan lagrimoso y tan solo?/Yo cuidé qu’eras Bartolo,/ 
Un pastor de Estremadura. Avendafio, Comedia Florisea, (1551) p. 1556 y con 
Sant Polo,/y con el rabe de Bartolo. Baltasar Diaz, Auto do nascimento (Autos 
portugueses, ed. Michaelis) Aij ro. Pues ansi es quiero luego/llamar el pastor 
Bartolo/ porque creo questa solo/Ho Bartolo, o pastor .... Lope, El Alcalde de 
Zalamea (Acad. XII) 575. gTendrds dnimo/Para ayudarme, Bartolo... . 589 
Pues sea/Como lo pedis. Bartolo,/Esas dos seforas tengan .... Tirso, Antona 
Garcia (NBAE, IV) 628 sin vos, gqué ha de hacer Bartolo,/ pobre, sin amos y 
solo? In Cervantes, however, the Italian and modern (Acad.; Pequefio Larousse) 
accentuation prevails. Cf. Comedias y entremeses, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, IV, 
53 Sansones para las letras,/y para las fuergas Bartulos. For early mention of 
Bartolo (and Baldo, with whom he is mostly coupled) cf. Farinelli, Dante in 
Spagna, Francia etc. Torino, 1922,54f. Further Romdn, Chilenismos I, 152; 
Amunateguf, Observaciones I, 59; Montoto, Personas, personajes etc. I, 88, 96. 

139 percudes. Here evidently < percuttre, golpear; percudir el reclamo=to beat, to 
sound the decoy-call. Here percudes .... fuerte reclamo might be rendered by 
to express vigorous enthusiasm. 

144 R. viendo #e libre. 

148 so=sino. The intermediate forms, all substantiated, are sino>sono>son>so. 
Possibly the form si=sino (e.g. in Tirso, cf. Romdn, Chilenismos, V, 258 ff.) 
is predicated by so. 

150 iesus me libre y que admiracién. On this ‘y adverbializado’ after exclamation, 
cf. Perol6pez Ranjel, Farsa, PMLA, XLI (1926) 883 and Mod. Phil. XXVI 
(1928) 127. 

158 queria. For the use of the imperfect with the value of a conditional, which 
Rodriguez Marin (Novelas exemplares I, 94) seems to consider Andalusian, 
cf. Weigert, Untersuchungen, 37 ff. Thus Encina 276 E muy mucho me complia/ 
Si 4 otra pudiese amar. 

187 potente de desbaratar. This adjective may be added to the verbal adjectives in 
-ante and -ente which take de: Cuervo, Dicc., v° de, 16, c, B. 
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191 


yendo que yua. Cf. 250 andando que andaua; Weigert’s full discussion of this 
construction (also with como), Untersuchungen 105-110, and Horozco (Can- 
cionero, betw. 1548-67?) un entremes .... para representarse como se repre- 
sent6 Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. Cejador 107 (in Alcal4 1554 ed. only) yendo que 
yuamos Alem&n, Guzman de Alfarache, (1604) Pte II, L. I, cap. III En 
saliendo que salia de casa Ger. de Alcal&, Alonso mozo de muchos amos (1626) 
BAE 18, 558 en desposdndose que se desposé; still modern: Valera, Pepita 
Jiménez (Obras IV, 116) Mediando como media tan poco interés en el juego. 


192 Uegara. Cf. 280 fuera nascido. Pluperfects in -ra with the value of the preterite. 


Cf. Hanssen, Gram. hist. 577. 


246 el dela tramulla. Coming from a family conspicuous in French history since 


the 14th century, Louis de la Trémoille, the ‘chevalier sans reproche,’ had 
distinguished himself in the Italian campaigns. After the fall of Gaeta following 
upon the terrible defeat of the French at the Garigliano (Dec. 28, 1504) the 
Spanish soldiers sang: Moseur de la Tramulla,/Condes, Duques y Marqueses,/ 
han dejado sus arneses, /para volar como grullas .... (Barbieri, Cancionero 
musical, nr. 340). Nevertheless, soldiers swore by his name: por el cuerpo de la 
tramulla(Tragedia Policiana, Orfg. de la Nov., III, 42-2). 


248 el que era o!mirante. The rather notorious courtier-soldier Guillaume Gouffier, 


seigneur dv Bonnivet. 


249 el dela paliza. Jacques II de Chabannes, seigneur de La Palice, prominent in 


252. 


the battles of Ravenna (1512) and Marignano. His death was widely mourned 
in the popular ‘complainte’ 

Monsieur de La Palice est mort, 

Est mort devant Pavie, 


but when the equally famous lines were added: 

Hélas, s’il n’était pas mort 

Il serait encore en vie 
the gallant knight, whom the Spanish called ‘the great Marshal of France,’ 
became in the popular imagination a type of burlesque simpleton responsible 
for all self-evident statements: vériiés de La Palice. (Cf. P. Lacroix, Sciences 
et lettres au moyen age et a l’Epoque de la Renaissance, Paris, 1877, p. 441 f.) 
A version of the ‘complainte’ has been current in Catalonia (Cf. P. Sébillot, Le 
Folk-Lore de France, Paris, 1907, IV, 363). In Spain the name of La Palice 
still cropped up after a century in the euphemistic threat (cf. jabén de Palencia) : 
vendra a verlos el dela Paliza (Quifiones de Benavente, Entremes de la Hechicera 
ap. Cotarelo, Entreraeses, II, 684). 
mossior dela brit. Henri d’Albret, son of Jean d’Albret, King of Navarre. 
Pedro de Gante (Relaciones 1520-44, Madrid, 1873, p. 30) refers to him as 
‘Labrit, hijo del rey Don Juan de Navarra’ and Baltasar Porrefio, Dos Tratados 
histéricos, (ed. Conde de Cedillo, Madrid, 1918) p. 174 speaks of ‘el Rey de 
Navarra, Don Juan de Labrit.’ 


259 fenecieron. Cf. 301 merece, 304 acontece. The spellings with sc, however, pre- 


273 


dominate in this text. 

generosos=nobles. Cf. Fiestas .... Alcal& 1556, ap. Alenda, Relaciones, I, 53 
salieron veinte y cinco estudiantes generosos a cavallo Vida de D. Alonso Enriquez 
de Guzman (Col. de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafia, 
LXXXV, Madrid, 1886) p. 13 segun soy informado, [el h&bito de Santiago 
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se hizo para caballeros generosos. Gonzalo Fern4ndez de Oviedo, Libro de la 
C&mara, ap. Clemencin, Elogio de la Reina Isabel, Madrid, 1821, p. 188 
se le dié el hdbito de Santiago e casé muy bien con una sefora generosa. 

277 As Lope de Soria wrote to the Emperor from Genoa ten days after the battle: 
“‘A Dios sean dadas (sic) infinitos loores y gracias y al glorioso santo Mathfa, 
pues en el dia de su fiesta nos alumbré el nascimiento de V. Ces. Mag., y 
asimismo en el dia de su fiesta ha dado esta tan felice victoria..... ” (Rod- 
riguez Villa, Italia desde la Batalla de Pavia, Madrid, 1885, p. 10.) 

298 rodas. The island was evacuated by the Knights in 1522. 

309 gargomilleras Cf. Ifiigo de Mendoza, Vita Christi (Canc. cast. del siglo XV, ed. 
Foulché-Delbosc) I, 21 que a sobejo parescia/que panar se derretia/por la mi 
gorgomillera Encina 75 Aun somera/Tengo mi gorgomillera 77 Hoy qu’es San 
Gorgomellaz Egloga ynterlocutoria, RHi XXXVI (1916) line 355 que yo tengo 
ronca mi gorgomillera Barbieri, Cancionero, nr. 347 pues que es San Gorgomillaz. 
Meyer-Liibke, nr. 3685 mentions prov. gargamelo, portg. gorgomel, gorgomila; 
Garcfa de Diego, Contribucié6n al diccionario hispAnico, nr. 292, establishes a 
common hispanic base *gorgomilla (< giirga+-mammilla). 

340 tirulera. Cf. PMLA, XLI, 889. 


Joseru E, GILLET 
Bryn Mawr College 
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XXV 


NICHOLAS GRIMALD’S HEROIC COUPLET AND THE 
LATIN ELEGIAC DISTICH 


LTHOUGH Nicholas Grimald has been mentioned as a fore- 

runner of English classicism,! his use of the closed and 
balanced decasyllabic couplet has not been emphasized sufficiently E 
to challenge the position commonly assigned to Beaumont, Sandys, , 
Waller, or Jonson.? I shall attempt to point out his neoclassic 
qualities, and to account for them in terms of his sources. In so 
doing I hope to throw light upon the early history of the heroic 
couplet, Grimald’s position as a pioneer, and the relation of the ; 
Latin elegiac distich to English classical verse.? 

On the next page is a tabular classification, as regards subject- 
matter and verse-form, of 40 poems by Grimald included in a 
the first edition (June, 1557) of Tottel’s Miscellany: 4 

Two conclusions may be drawn immediately: E 

1. Grimald’s favorite measure was the heroic couplet. He used 
it as much as the very popular “fourteeners” and “poulter’s 
measure” combined, and twice as much as all other measures com- 
bined. In this he looks forward to the age of Pope, when the heroic 
couplet was almost the only measure in use. 

2. Almost all of his poems in couplets are epigrams or “‘occa- 
sional” verse,—two of the commonest uses of the heroic couplet in 
the eighteenth century. 
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1 See Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., III, 180; and cf. Warton, Hist of Eng. Poetry 
(1875 reprint), 670; Courthope, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, II, 150. Saintsbury, strangely 
enough, does not even notice that Grimald wrote couplets. 

2 Other nominees have been Drummond, Drayton, Heywood, Marlowe, and 
Hall. Chaucer’s couplet (sometimes closed and balanced) was lost in the metrical 
and linguistic confusion of fifteenth century England, or circled to futile stagnation 
in the backwater of Scottish verse. 

* This relationship has been thrice proposed—by Professor J. S. P. Tatlock 
(Nation, XCVIII, Apr. 9, 1914, 390), with Drayton and Heywood as illustrations; 
Mr. E. C. Knowlton (Nation, XCIX, July 30, 1914, 134), with Marlowe and Hall; 
and Mr. A. M. Clark (The Library, 4th Ser., Vol. III, No. 3, Dec., 1922, 210-222), 
again with Heywood. : 

* Referer‘ces are to the numbers in L. B. Merrill’s Life and Poems of Nicholas 
Grimald (New Haven, 1925). These I use throughout. In the first table I also 
add in parentheses the corresponding pages in Arber’s reprint of Tottel’s Miscellany. 
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RELATION OF METER TO SUBJECT-MATTER 





Subject-Matter 


\Her. Coup. Closed 
|Her. Coup. Run-on 
lFourteeners 

IRime Royal 

[Blank Verse 
abababcdcdedeff 











I. General— 
Gnomic Epigrams 
Love Complaints (epistolary) 
Love—general 
Miscellaneous 

II. Occasional— 
Elegies, Epitaphs 
Greetings, Addresses 

Ill. Narrative— 2 2s 


N 
_ 



































Totals 115) 54} 9} 7),311),2]1414)40 


a. 4(99), 5(99), 7(101), 8(101), 11(103), 22(108), 23(108), 24(109), 25(109), 
26(110), 27(110); 6. 2(96), 3(98); c. 1(96); d. 6(100), 9(102), 10(102), 28(111), 
respectively on the Muses, a riddle, on Virgil, on a garden; e. 29(112), 30(112), 
31(113), 32(113), 33(113), 34(115), 35(115), 36(118), 37(119), 40(125); f. 12(103), 
13(104), 14(105), 15(105), 16(106), 17(106), 18(106), 19(107), 20(107), 21(108); 
g. 38(120), 39(123); h. 2(96), 3(98), 4(99), 5(99), 7(101), 22(108), 23(108), 30(112), 
33(113), 37(119), 40(125), all but 37 and 40 being of 8 lines or more; #. 8(101), 
9(102), 16(106), 34(115), 35(115). 





Both in his preference for the heroic couplet, then, and in the use 
he made of it, Grimald anticipated neoclassicism. I shall presently 
attempt to account for his choice; first let us see how well his 
couplets measure up to the norm of English classical verse, noting 
five generally recognized characteristics: namely, (1) the con- 
tinuity of the couplets; (2) couplet closure; (3) balance and antith- 
esis; (4) certain qualities of rime and line-ending; and (5) certain 
qualities of versification, style, and diction.* 

1. Continuity—Grimald’s couplet pieces average about 25 lines 
in length. This fact is not negligible, especially when taken in 
connection with the other qualities of the neoclassic couplet. As 


¢ 
* I attach no significance to medial pause as a criterion, believing it to be not 
a deliberately cultivated mannerism, but partly accidental, and partly the inevitable 
result of the balanced structure. , 
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Saintsbury has noted,® good decasyllabic couplets can be found in 
the “tumbling” verse of morality plays and elsewhere, and are very 
common at the ends of sonnets, and of rime royal and ottava rima 
stanzas. But between such sporadic occurrences and the con- 
tinuously-written couplets of Dryden and Pope yawns a chasm less 
easily bridged than is sometimes supposed.’ 

2. Couplet Closure*—Of Grimald’s 16 pieces in couplets, only 5 
contain run-on couplets: 


RUN-ON AND CLOSURE IN GRIMALD 











Piece No. Total No. No. of Run-on Line- 
(Merrill) of Couplets Couplets number 
8 10 1 18 
9 5 1 2 
16 10° 1 2 
34 6 1 2 
35 49> 2 2, 78 
Others 119 0 oe 
All 16 199 6 (3%) 





a. Line 18, omitted by Merrill, is supplied by Arber. 6. A. triplet (11. 95-97) 
is counted as a couplet. 


That 3% of run-on couplets is a very low percentage is made 
apparent by the following comparative table: 


* Hist. of Eng. Prosody, 11, 274. 

7 Saintsbury persistently assumes that Waller got the idea of the heroic couplet 
from the final couplet of Fairfax’s ottava rima stanza; e.g., Hist. Eng. Pros., I, 
358-359 (and cf. II, 275-277): ‘We know that as a matter of fact the couplet 
writers of the earlier seventeenth century took this from Fairfax.” The basis of 
this dictum is a single sentence (italicized below) detached from its context; 
the complete statement (Dryden, Preface to the Fables) follows: “Spenser 
more than once insinuates, that the soul of Chaucer was transfused into his 
body, and that he was begotten by him two hundred years after his decease. 
Milton has acknowledged to me, that Spenser was his original; and many besides 
myself have heard our famous Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his numbers 
JSrom Godfrey of Bulloign, which was turned into English by Mr. Fairfax.” This 
statement no more means that Waller learned to close and balance his couplets 
from Fairfax’s stanza than that Milton learned to “paragraph” his blank verse 
from Spenser’s stanza. There is nothing here to indicate that Dryden was thinking 


' of closure and balance in the phrase “harmony of numbers.” 


® Definition: A couplet is run-on if an element of sense or structure logically 
belonging to it is carried over into the following couplet in such a way as to mar 
the latter’s unity of sense or structure. Any couplet not so run-on is closed. 
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RUN-ON COUPLETS IN FIVE POETS 








Author Piece Couplets Pct. of 
Counted Run-on 
Grimald 16 pieces 199 3% 
Sandys Ovid I, II, IIIs 125 8% 
Waller 6 early poems? 203 14% 
Dryden Astraea Redux* 161 3% 
Pope Rape I, Il4 145 34% 





a. Pub. 1621; passages at random. Samplings of the later books show much more 
run-on: IV, V (1621), 13%; VI, X, XII, XV (1626), 29%. b. Drury’s ed., pp. 1-18; 
least run-on, “To the King on his Navy,” 6%; most run-on, “On the Queen’s 
Picture,” 23%. c. Lines 2, 112, 148, 233, 269. d. I, lines 2, 84, 108; IT, lines 20, 96. 


That is, as regards closure, Grimald is more “classical’’ than 
Sandys and Waller, and equals Dryden and Pope. 

3. Balance and Antithesis*—I consider 40% a conservative esti- 
mate of Grimald’s couplets that are fairly well balanced in the 
eighteenth century manher. This is a higher percentage than in 
Sandys (12%) or Waller (about 30%), but less than in Dryden 
(about 45%), and much less than in Pope (about 60%).'° From 
one-third to one-half of Grimald’s balanced couplets are anti- 
thetical as well. The following are some of his best specimens of 
balance:" 


i. Within a single line— 
Phebe twise took her horns, twise layd them by—2: 1 
To rid my wo, and pull these pangs away—2: 6 


To slender buildyng, bad: as bad, to grosse: 
One, an eyesore, the tother falls to losse—23: 21-22 


* Here an exact test is difficult, and the figures of critics differ widely. I use 
balance as the more general term, including antithesis. There is balance when corre- 
sponding ideas or constructions are so arranged as to emphasize the correspondence. 
If such balanced expressions show opposition or contrast, they are antithetical. 

10 The same passages are used as for closure. I have counted all cases in which 
the intent is clear, even though the execution may not be perfect. 

11 See also below, p. 541, foot-note. See also the following cases (Merrill’s num- 
bers): 2:19, 25-28; 3: 3-4, 6, 7-8, 23-24, 28, 30; 4: 12, 18; 5: 3-4, 6, 14, 17-18; 7: 
11-12; 8:6, 15-16; 9: 3-4; 16: 1-2, 7, 10-13, 20; 22: 1-8 (questions-answers) ; 23: 5-6, 
14-19, 23-24; 30: 7-8; 33: 1-2, 5, 29-30, 32, 35-36, 37-40, 45-50; 34: 7-8; 35: 7-10, 
15-18, 31-32, 35-36, 39-40, 45-46, 55-58, 63-64, 81-82, 85-86, 92. 
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Measure forbids unmeasurable prayse—23: 26 


Have changed sea for porte, darknesse for light, 
An inn for home, exile for countrey right—33: 43-44 


What gayn the wooll, what gayn the wed had braught—35: 43 


ii. One line against another— 


In all the town, what streat have I not seen? 

In all the town, yet hath not Carie been—2: 11-12 
Thee, Julie, once did too much mercy spill: 

Thee, Nero stern, rigor extreem did kill—23: 11-12 


For Wilford wept first men, then ayr also, 
For Wilford felt the wayters wayfull wo—30: 1-2 


Your parents then, that thus have you forgone, 

Your brethren eke must make theyr heavy mone: 
Your loving feres cannot theyr teares restrayn: 

But I, before them all, have cause to playn—33: 19-22 
Oft have I wept for mine, so layd a sleep, 

Yet never had I juster cause to weep—37: 3-4 


iii. Both intra- and inter-linear— 


Frute is she bring, of frute is joyfull sight: 
If none, what then? our burden is but light—5: 9-10 


Ne cruell powr, ne none to soft can raign: 

That keeps a mean, the same shall styll remain—23: 9-10 
But my good syre gave, with soft woords, releef: 

And clokes, with outward chere, his inward greef—35: 65-66 
By verse, lives Hercules: by verse Achil: 

Hector, Ene, by verse, be famous still—35: 89-90 


Such maner things becoom the ded, quoth hee: 
But Tullie lives, and styll alyve shall be—40: 3-4 


It cannot be maintained, of course, that Grimald was always 
skilful with his balance and antithesis; in fact, he sometimes 
bungled it badly.” But he knew what he was trying to do, and, 
considering the metrical advancement of his day, he did it ex- 
tremely well. 


12 E.g. (30: 7-8)— 

So greeted floods: that, wher ther rode before 

A ship, a car may go sa‘e on the shore. 

But Waller and Dryden,sometimes missed it, too. 
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4. Rimes and Line-Endings—Grimald is notably “‘classical” in 
the conclusions of his lines. His rimes are remarkably correct: I 
believe that there is only one false rime in his poems,” and he 
availed himself but little even of reasonable license. Weak rimes 
are very rare.* His couplet verse contains not a single feminine 
ending; that is, his concluding syllables are nearly always em- 
phatic. This emphatic close is accentuated by two further facts: 
first, 973% of the lines end with a primarily accented syllable or a 
monosyllable, and not a line ends in -ly, -ing, -er, or inflectional 
-ed; secondly, concluding words are usually important, about 92% 
being verbs (not auxiliary or copulative), nouns, adjectives or 
participles, adverbs, or interjections.” In thus practicing terminal 
correctness and emphasis Grimald is in accord with neoclassicism. 

5. Various Features of Versification, Style, and Diction—There 
are six of these, as follows: 

(a) Metrical regularity: Grimald is scrupulously exact in 
syllable-counting;'® he seldom wrenches an accent; and there is 
little deviation from the regular iambic movement. These practices 
are in accord with the neoclassic tendency. 

(b) Rhetorical questions and exclamations: These favorite 
neoclassic devices occur 19 times in the couplet pieces. 

(c) Apostrophe: This figure is used 5 times (aside from No. 33, 
which is one extended apostrophe). 

(d) More or less conventionalized pseudo-classic diction: The 
15 examples may be subdivided—(1) Brief classical substitutions: 


3 Life—ryte (16: 1-2). 

“JT find 8 (2%): alway (3 times), therefore, baytree, nightyde, deathday, fireflame. 
Even these are doubtfully weak; the accent is “hovering.” 

4% There are a few in his non-couplet verse. Of the couplets in Marlowe’s Hero 
and Leander 8% are feminine; in Chapman’s continuation 9%; in Spenser’s Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale 10%; in Waller, Dryden, and Pope, almost none. 

1% The other 2% comprise the weak endings noted above, and the words 
indifferent and Phaeton. Pope’s Rape, I. & II, has 99% primary accents or mono- 
syllables; Hero and Leander, 82%; Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 784%. It is worth noting, 
too, that Grimald avoids long terminal words; 99% are of one or two syllables. 
Cf. Pope, with 97%, and contrast Spenser and Marlowe, with 874% and 85%. 
Recall also that Sir John Beaumont’s neoclassic pronouncement (Chalmers, Eng. 
Poets, VI, 30-31) praises “‘our Saxon shortness ..... In choice of words fit for the 
ending-place.” 

17 There is one final preposition. Of pronouns there are 3.75%; cf. Pope’s 
1.7% and Marlowe’s 7.5%. 

8 In 3; 15 Merrill’s ed. inserts a suj\erfluous you; it does not occur in Arber’s 
reprint. 
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Phoebe for moon (2: 1), A pollo for sun (2: 24), Jove for God (33: 35), 
Dame Ceres ymp for Dionysus (3: 13), Venus child for Cupid (3: 18), 
Sicil brethren for Typhon and Enceladus (35: 13), Tyndars ymps for 
Castor and Pollux (35: 15), Dame fortunes gifts for wealth (16: 17); 
(2) longer periphrases: of time—‘Phoebe twise took her horns, 
twise layd them by” (2: 1), ““Whyle wanderyng moon ten moonths 
did overpasse”’ (35: 30), ‘‘Whyle, through his signes, five tymes 
great Titan glode” (35: 52); of place—“‘....that fayr foord, 
whereas || Swanfeeder Temms, no furder course can passe”’ 
(35: 53-54) ; miscellaneous—‘‘Ye mee streightway did to the Muses 
send” (35: 41), “When with Minerve I had acquaintance woon: 
|| And Phebus seemed to love mee, as his soon” (35: 45-46), “Tyll 
your last thredes gan Clotho to untwyne”’ (35: 59). 

(e) Non-essential adjectival epithets: These line-fillers occur in 
Grimald, though much less frequently than in Waller and his 
successors. In the following examples, the italicized adjectives are 
taken over from the Latin originals:!® 


But pleasant ayr, in quiet countrie sought (2: 16). 
Here bee, methynk, black Plutoes steeds in sight (3: 14). 
Vertue, in price, whom auncient sages had (22: 2). 


Thee, Nero stern, rigor extreem did kill (23: 12). 


(f) Triplet for couplet: This familiar means of relief from the 
monotony of the couplet Grimald used once, in 35: 95-97.2° 

We may now summarize to this point: By the middle of the 
sixteenth century, continuously written couplets were the favorite 
meter of Grimald; they were used by him largely in kinds of verse 
very popular in the neoclassic period; and to a remarkable degree 
they forecast the essential attributes of neoclassic verse. 

It remains to account for Grimald’s choice of this measure, and 
to explain his mastery of its essentially neoclassic qualities. Since 
there are no English models,”" we turn to foreign influences; and 


18 Concerning the originals, see Table, p. 539. In translations from elegiacs, 
the smaller compass of the English couplet forbids superfluous insertions. 

20 The similarity of thought and form suggests that in this unique triplet 
Grimald may have had in mind the three-line (aaa) stanzas of Thomas of Celano’s 
hymn, Dies Irae. 

1 There is no apparent connection between Grimald’s verse and the sporadic 
couplets mentioned above (p. 534); certainly the explanation now to be offered is 
the easier. ; 
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the foreign model is not far to seek.” It is clearly suggested by the 
following table: 


RELATION OF METER TO SOURCE 
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a. 2, 3, 4, 5, 22, 23, 30, 37. b. 40. c. 36, 38, 39. d. 19. e. 21, 24, 25, 34. f. 7, 
8, 9. 


Two facts are evident here: first, of the 11 pieces in closed 
couplets, 8 are known to be translations of Latin elegiac verse; and 
secondly, for all the 8 pieces known to be translations of elegiacs, 


® Merrill’s edition gives the supposed Latin or Greek originals of 18 of Grimald’s 

ms. 

% (1) Prof. T. K. Whipple (Martial and the English Epigram, Berkeley, 1925, 
p. 318) notes resemblances between Nos. 21 and 34, and Martial V. 59 and IX, 51, 
but adds that “the resemblance is so general that it is more probable that Grimald 
was following Renaissance originals than Martial.” (Also cf. No. 34 with Greek 
Anthology VII, 551—Vol. II of the Loeb ed.) (2) As the model of Nos. 24 and 25 
Professor Whipple (0p. cit., p. 314) cites Erasmus, Adagia, Chil. II, Centur. iii, 
Prov. 49; this I have not seen. Certainly I do not agree with Mr. Merrill (p. 432) 
that Grimald “‘worked directly from the Greek’’; for elsewhere he regularly trans- 
lates couplet-for-couplet—almost line-for-line; whereas in 24 and 25 he is never with 
the Greek, lagging behind (in each poem) until the last two lines, into which he 
compresses three and one-half Greek lines. 

* For 7, 8, and 9 Merrill gives Latin prose versions. Of No. 9 there is also a 
Greek version (Anthol. XIV, 110—Vol. V of the Loeb ed.). Grimald’s version is 
twice as long as the Latin or the Greek, and lacks a phrase present in each of them 
(forma dispare and d.4vdixa eldos). Perhaps No, 9 is a translation of a Renaissance 
Latin version. 
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the closed couplet is used—that is, the closed couplet was Grimald’s 
invariable choice (as far as I know) for rendering in English the 
Latin elegiac distich. It is just as well to add that of the 8 couplet 
pieces not known to have «legiac connection, 7 are epigrams or are 
“occasional” in nature;* and the remaining one (No. 9) is a riddle 
—an epigram in a sense. In Latin and Greek, the usual meter for 
such kinds of verse is the elegiac distich.* It seems very evident, 
therefore, that Grimald considered the closed couplet the appro- 
priate English equivalent of the elegiac distich. 

Only one thing remains now—to see whether the Latin elegiac 
verse was capable of suggesting the neoclassic qualities that have 
been found in Grimald’s couplets. The same order of enumeration 
is followed as before: 

1. Continuity—Elegiac distichs are written continuously—that 
is, they are non-stanzaic. This fact alone makes them a more 
plausible model for heroic couplets than any unconnected couplet 


can be.?’ 
2. Closure—Elegiacs generally, and those translated by Grimald 


without exception, are closed.”® 

3. Balance and Antithesis—Elegists (notably Ovid and Martial) 
are fond of these devices. Examples can be found in most of the 
pieces translated by Grimald; and usually the effect is reproduced 
in English.”® 


% Gnomic epigrams, 7, 8; elegies and epitaphs, 33, 34, 35, 40; greetings, 16. 

% Martial’s epigrams are 75% elegiac; Ausonius’s, more than 80%; in the Greek 
Anthology the percentage is certainly much higher, as also in Buchanan, Campion, 
John Owen, and Charles Fitzgeffrey. I have not seen Beza’s Latin works. 

37 See above, pp. 533-4. 

28 The only figures I can offer are by G. H. Bubendey (Die Symmetrie der 
romischen Elegie, Hamburg, 1876; Table on p. 10), showing coincidence of distich 
with independent clause (or complete sentence) in Ovid, 94%; Tibullus, 93%; 
Propertius, 83%; Catullus, 54%. Since a dependent clause, or even a phrase, 
may constitute a closed couplet, the percentage of closure would undoubtedly be 
higher than these figures show. 

2° For good examples of such reproduction, see Nos. 2, 3, 4, 22, 23, 30, 37. I 
submit the following specimen—Beza’s Elegia V, followed by Grimald’s 3: 13-24: 

Hic videor Cereris fugientem cernere natam, 
Hic videor furvi cernere Ditis equos; 

Littora si specto, vitreas tunc cognito Nymphas, 
Fervidaque in medio numina saepe mari. 

' Quo niagis evado montes sublimis in altos, 

Hoc proprior Veneris fit puer ille mihi; 

Si placeant urbes: vis semel oinnia dicam? 
Illic quum videam plurima, nulla placent. 
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4. Line-endings—We need not be concerned with the absence of 
rime in Latin; as regards emphasis there is a sufficiently notable 
resemblance between the Latin and the English. In the Latin 
pieces translated by Grimald, some 77% of the lines end with a 
noun, an adjective, an adverb, or an important verb. Again, about 
half of the final words of hexameter lines are monosyllabic or dis- 
syllabic; of pentameter lines, every one. If, as seems reasonable, 
the pentameter carries the greater weight in fixing the tone of the 
measure (and surely to the English reader it is the more arresting), 
then the forceful brevity of its termination should encourage force- 
ful line-endings in the English translation. Moreover, the English 
tendency to masculine rimes may find encouragement in the strong 
masculine ending of the Latin pentameter.*® Admittedly, these are 
merely analogies; but they are suggestive analogies. 

5. Various Features**—Excepting the triplet, the same features 
of style are found in the Latin as in the English: 

(a) It is a truism that the study of Latin verse in the Renais- 
sance was an aid in imposing order upon the anarchy of English 
verse. Grimald’s metrical correctness may safely be attributed to 
his classical studies. 





Illius nunc carpo oculos, nunc illius ora, 

Haec capite, haec pedibus displicit, illa genis; 
Denique materies si desit, crimina fingo: 

Et quaecunque aliis candida, nigra mihi est. 


Here I behold dame Ceres ymp in flight: 

Here bee, methynk, black Plutoes steeds in sight. 

Stronds if I look upon, the Nymphs I mynde: 

And, in mid sea, oft fervent powrs I fynde, 

The hyer that I clyme, in mountanes wyldc, 

The nearer mee approcheth Venus chylde. 

Towns yf I haunt: in short, shall I all say? 

There soondry fourmes I view, none to my pay. 

Her favour now I note, and now her yies: 

Her head, amisse: her foot, her cheeks, her guyse. 

In fyne, where mater wants, defauts I fayn: 

Whom other, fayr: I deem, she hath soom stayn. 
Grimald carried over into English most of the Latin balance; and in his Latin 
translations most of the balance is reproduced from the Latin. Naturally, so good 
a classicist as Grimald knew other models of balance and antithesis; but here we 
find him in the act of using this model. 

*° To be sure, the hexameter is invariably feminine; but the resounding bang 
of the pentameter is the more impressive. 
| Having waived the medial cesura as an essential neoclassic quality (see above, 

p. 533, foot-note), I am deprived of utilizing the corresponding feature of the Latin 
pentameter. 
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(b) Of rhetorical questions and exclamations (frequent in both 
classical and Renaissance Latin) there are six or seven examples in 
Grimald’s Latin sources, and five of them are reproduced in his 
couplets. 

(c) Grimald used the figure of apostrophe three times in coup- 
lets translated from elegiacs; all three he took from the Latin. 

(d) Of classical substitutes for common nouns, four of Grimald’s 
eight are taken from the Latin. Of longer periphrases, the only one 
that occurs in a translated piece is taken from the Latin. 

(e) Grimald’s sources (and other elegiac Latin as well)* contain 
non-essential adjectival epithets, some of which are reproduced in 
the English translation. 

It is clear, then, that the elegia¢ distich, from which Grimald 
translated half of his couplet pieces, is capable of suggesting or en- 
couraging most of the qualities ordinarily associated with the 
English “‘classical’’ couplet. That for Grimald it had the oppor- 
tunity to suggest them has already been demonstrated. Hence it 
seems only reasonable to conclude that the Latin supplied the 
form and the essential characteristics of the English verse. And 
since there was no cessation of elegiac influence throughout the 
neoclassic period, the presumption is created that this influence 
continued to determine the nature of neoclassic verse.** 

The results of this study are to place the origin of the closed 
heroic couplet before Elizabeth’s reign rather than after; to give 
Grimald his due as a pioneer in the neoclassic movement; and to 
demonstrate that certainly in its origin, and probably in its whole 
development, the “‘classical” couplet owed its form and character- 
istics chiefly to the Latin elegiac distich. At the same time this 
study contributes data toward the ultimate appraisal of the Latin 
influence upon English literature in the Renaissance. 

GEORGE PorE SHANNON 

University of New Mexico 

® Notably Ovid; I find 26 in the 56 lines of Amores II, xi (funestas aguas, turgida 
vela, etc.). Ovid was almost as fond as Pope of balance and antithesis, and the 
other qualities mentioned above appear frequently in his work. The same thing is 
true, in varying degrees, in the other elegists, in Martial, and in the Renaissance 
Latinists. Thus it is evident that the influence I am emphasizing here continued to 
operate throughout the formative period of the heroic couplet. It merely happens 
that Grimald is a good laboratory specimen, and is particularly interesting because 
of his early date. ‘ 

* This implies no denial of possible influence by the French couplet—say after 


the first decade of the seventeenth century. But by that time dozens of versifiers 
knew the trick. 











XXVI 


THE FIRST ENGLISH NOVEL 
A STUDY OF GEORGE GASCOIGNE’S ADVENTURES 
OF MASTER F. J. 


ARLY in the year 1573 there appeared from the press of Rich- 

ard Smith an anonymous quarto bearing the title: A Hundreth 
sundrie Flowres bound up in one small Poesie.... Yelding sundrie 
sweet savours of Tragical, Comicall, and Morall Discourses, both 
pleasaunt and profitable to the well smell yng noses of learned Readers. 
The third “flower” of this delectable bouquet was called A pleasant 
discourse of the adventures of master F. J. The reader whose well- 
smelling nose sampled this offering soon found that its fragrance 
was highly spiced. The story relates the intrigue between Master 
F. J. and the daughter-in-law of his host at a summer house- 
party in the north of England. After a passionate love affair of 
some weeks, during which the reader is left in no doubt as to the 
adulterous nature of their relations, his lady is unfaithful to him as 
well as to her husband, and the disappointed lover departs. This 
story attracted considerable attention and was thought to shadow 
forth an actual contemporary scandal, although the only names 
used were those of Elinor, Fraunces, the Secretary, etc. Outside of 
the fact that the printer tells us we may expand “F. J.” into Free- 
man Jones, “for the better understanding of the same,” there are 
no surnames used in the whole story. 

In 1575 a second edition of this work appeared and the title 
page revealed to all who might still be ignorant that the author 
was George Gascoigne.? But before acknowledging The adventures 
of master F. J. as his own, the author subjected it to one of the 
most astonishing revisions in literary history. Instead of a novel of 
contemporary English life we now have before us The pleasant 
Fable of Ferdinando Jeronimi and Leonora de Valasco, translated 
out of the Italian riding tales of Bartello. The scene is laid “‘in the 
pleasant countrie of Lombardie”’ at the castle of the Lord of Val- 
asco, and Leonora (the daughter-in-law in the first edition) is 
said to be of the house of Bellavista. Freeman Jones puts on 
Italian dress as Ferdirando Jeronimi, “a yong gentleman of 


1 See reprint by B. M. Ward, London, 1926. 
2 See Complete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. Cunliffe, Volume I. 
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Venice.” Throughout the story occasional details and references 
are inserted to give an appearance of Italian local color. Besides 
this, several of the frankest descriptions of the lovers’ meetings 
are omitted and in many other places where scandal or immorality 
is touched upon the author protects himself under such phrases as 
“T use Bartello’s words,” or ‘‘as Bartello writeth.”’ 

The reason for these revisions is found in the address “‘to the 
reverende Divines’’ prefixed to this edition. 


I understand [he writes] that sundrie well disposed mindes have taken 
offence at certaine wanton wordes and sentences passed in the fable of 
Ferdinando Jeronimi, and the Ladie Elinora de Valasco, the which in the 
first edition was termed The adventures of master F. J. And that also 
therewith some busie conjectures have presumed to thinke that the same 
was indeed written to the scandalizing of some worthie personages, whom 
they woulde seeme therby to know. Surely (right reverend) I smile to see 
the simplicitie of such, who being indeed starke staring blind, would yet 
seeme to see farre into a milstone. And the rather I scorne their rash 
judgements, for that in talking with xx of them one after another, there 
have not two agreed in one conjecture. Alas, alas, if I had been so foolishe 
as to have passed in recital a thing so done in deede, yet all the world might 
think me verie simple if I would call John, John, or Mary, Mary. But for 
the better satisfying of all men universally, I do here protest unto you 
(reverend) even by the hope of my salvation, that there is no living crea- 
ture touched or to be noted therby. 


We have now to judge between Gascoigne and his moral critics 
on this question. Was or was not this story a shadowing forth of an 
actual scandal under assumed names? In the first place, we may 
largely discount Gascoigne’s protests; in republishing the tale 
under his own name he could hardly do otherwise. The important 
thing is that he admits it was generally held to be libellous. The 
two heaviest counts against him are the original form of the story 
itself and the nature of the revisions. As readers in a different age, 
we must remind ourselves that the Renaissance novel in Italy and 
Spain was traditionally connected with the author’s life. The 
Fiametta of Boccaccio, Montemayor’s Diana, and many other 
examples could be brought in were proof necessary. Fenton, in 
his translation of Bandello in 1567, recommends his stories as “‘of 
no less credit than sufficient authority, by reason most of them 
were within the compass of memory.” 

In the first edition the story is related by the supposed editor, 
“G. T.,” as told him directly by F. J. Now the introductory 
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epistles of “H. W.” and “G. T.” make it plain that F. J. is the 
author himself, that is, Gascoigne.*? Not only is it stated at the 
beginning that it is F. J.’s own adventure, but at various points in 
the narrative the editor remarks parenthetically “my friend F. J. 
hath told me,” “F. J. told me himself,” “I have heard F. J. saye,”’ 
etc. And at the end, as if to make sure the reader gets the point, 
he concludes as follows: 


Yet will I cease, as one that had rather leave it unperfect than make it too 
plaine. I have past it over with quod he, and quod she, after my homely 
manner of writing, using sundry names for one person, as the Dame, the 
Lady, Mistresse, etc., The Lorde of the Castle, the Master of the house, 
and the hoste: nevertheless for that I have seene good aucthors terme 
every gentlewoman a Lady, and every gentleman domine, I have thought 
it no greater fault than petty treason thus to entermyngle them, nothing 
doubting but you will understand my meaning and that is as much as I 
desire. 


The really damning evidence, however, is the nature of the 
revisions. If no one was touched by it, why should he have gone to 
such pains to shift the scene of action and disown the authorship? 
As for its being a translation of Bartello, there is no such author. 
In fact, from various references in Gascoigne’s works it can practi- 
cally be proved that Bartello stands for himself.4 The name was 
perhaps suggested by that of Bartholomew of Bath, another of 
Gascoigne’s noms de plume. Furthermore, to make sure of placat- 
ing the ‘“‘reverende Diviaes,” the second edition concludes the 
story with a moral epilogue exhorting the readers to take warning 
from the example of vice. 

Unfortunately, no contemporary guesses as to the interpreta- 
tion of the story have come down to us, but Mr. Fleay® has 
attempted an identification. Since Bellavista may be the same as 
Belvoir and Valasco may be “‘a sort of anagram for Val. Aq. So., 
the vale of Aqua Solis, the latinized form of Bath,” Fleay believed 
that the people here concerned were Elinor Manners, daughter of 
George Manners, Lord Ross, heir to the barony of Belvoir, and 
John Bourchier, Earl of Bath, whom she married. The first and 
most extraordinary thing about this theory is that it is based on 


3 TI am unable to agree with B. M. Ward’s theory that this was a mystification 
to cover Hatton’s authorship. See reviews of his book by W. W. Greg, in Librar:, 
vol. VI, and by Miss Ambrose in Mod. Lang. Review, vol. XXTI. 

* See F. G. Fleay, Biographical.Chronicle, I, 239-40. 

5 F. G. Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, I, 337. 
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the second and revised edition. Would Mr. Fleay have us believe 
that Gascoigne, after solemnly protesting his innocence, would 
have revised the text in such a way as to reveal completely a 
scandal which few could have guessed otherwise? But there are 
other objections. Not cnly did John Bourchier die in 1561 but his 
marriage with Elinor Manners must have taken place some time 
before 1548, for in that year he married another wife. I cannot 
stretch my imagination to the point of believing that the revealing 
of a scandal over twenty years old would have caused the excite- 
ment that this did. Furthermore Gascoigne himself was probably 
not more than ten or twelve years old at the time, which knocks in 
the head any idea of his being concerned in it. Besides this, the 
original story lays the scene in ‘‘the north partes of this Realme,” 
whereas the Bourchiers seem to have resided in Devon at this 
time. Even Belvoir Castle is no further north than Leicestershire. 

Although I believe it is hardly possible at this late date to un- 
ravel the real significance of Master F. J.’s adventures, it is per- 
haps worth noting that Gascoigne had family connections in the 
north. His mother was the daughter of Robert Scargill, of Scargill 
Castle in Yorkshire, and there were branches of his father’s 
family residing in that county also. There is no proof that he had 
been in Yorkshire, but equally there is no proof that he had not. 
If F. J. does stand for Gascoigne himself, as would seem to be the 
case, this may be a clue to the real facts. In this connection it 
should be noticed that in the first edition the Lady Fraunces, 
daughter of the Lord of the Castle, is spoken of as a kinswoman of 
F. J.’s. 

Leaving now these rather unprofitable speculations, let us 
consider the literary aspects of the novel. It is curious that writers 
on Elizabethan fiction have so often passed over The adventures of 
master F. J. with a mere reference or a brief comment on the 
Italian title of the second edition. As a matter of fact, it is not 
only much more entertaining than Euphues, for instance, but it 
shows that the art of fiction had been highly developed in England 
some years before the appearance of Lyly’s work. And in that art 
Gascoigne was superior to Lyly, for he recognized that a novel 
must first of all be a story and not a series of elegant essays on 
love and friendship. His novel has an excellent plot, fully devel- 
oped and adequately motivated, embellished with a diversity of 
scenes and incidents, yet all restricted to a four-months’ visit at a 
country estate. His conversation is life-like and witty, and its tone 
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has a convincing reality. Finally, the characters, because drawn 
from the life, are intensely real. The tale is an unrivalled picture of 
the daily activities and amusements of an Elizabethan noble’s 
household. In this respect it is almost unique in its period. 

It is just this adherence to realism which shows Gascoigne’s 
originality and independence of his models. His work is modern in 
its presentation of the complete mise-en-scéne in which the char- 
acters are placed. We walk with them in the park, we listen to 
their conversation at dinner, we are present at their dances and 
evening amusements. The method is that of Jane Austen—a few 
characters set in a restricted scene and slowly turned about until 
all sides of their natures are shown. The action rises slowly and 
logically to an inevitable conclusion. 

On the other hand, the traits of this work show that Gascoigne 
was acquainted with the best fiction of his day. He had absorbed 
elements from many sources. The love intrigue, the basis of his 
plot, is the principal feature in the novelle of Boccaccio, Bandello, 
and Cinthio. The election of kings or queens to rule the evening’s 
amusement is at least as old as Boccaccio’s Filocolo and occurs in 
many later works in the Renaissance. It was also a common feat- 
ure of the life of the nobility at this time. The habit of including 
poems in narrative belongs to the pastoral type, such as Monte- 
mayor’s Diana and Bembo’s Asolani. For the use of letters, so 
skilfully introduced by Gascoigne, there are fewer sources. In the 
novelle they are almost entirely lacking and they are hardly more 
frequent in the pastoral romances. It is interesting to note that 
Belleforest, in his translation of Bandello, adds both letters and 
poems to several of the tales. The story of Dom Diego and Gin- 
evra la Blonde, translated (with the letters and poems) by both 

‘Painter and Fenton (1566, 1567) is quite likely to have been read 
by Gascoigne, as it was very popular in his time. It is, incidentally, 
of about the same length as his story. 

The most striking analogue to The adventures of master F. J. 1 
have purposely saved for the last. This is the Opusculum de duobus 
amantibus Eurialo et Lucresia, written by Aeneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, later Pope Pius II, and translated into English in 1549, 1560, 
and 1567 under the title The goodli History of the most noble and 
beautifull Ladye Lucres of Scene in Tuskan and of her lover Eurialus, 
verye pleasaunt and delectable unto the reader. The transiation in the 
1567 copy (reprinted for the Roxburghe Club in 1873) is very faith- 
ful and exact. This is a work of some fifty pages which relates the 
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adulterous intrigue of Eurialus, a member of the Emperor’s court, 
with Lucrece, the wife of a nobleman of Siena. The story has been 
obviously influenced by the Troilus and Cressida legend. In it the 
intrigue is opened by letters, as in Gascoigne, and in both cases the 
women first reject love but continue to receive letters. In both 
cases there are tricks to convey letters and in both cases a letter is 
torn up and then pieced together again. In both cases after the 
lovers accept each other the letters are dropped and the story is 
continued in direct narrative. In the English translation there is a 
moral conclusion similar to that added in Gascoigne’s revised 
form. And, finally, the dedicatory epistle to Count Schlick (not 
found, however, in the English translation) states that the story 
was taken from real life. 

I do not wish to insist too much on these technical parallels. 
The important thing is that we have here a story easily available 
in the many Latin editions and in three English translations, all 
previous to The adventures of master F. J., in which a situation 
very similar to Gascoigne’s is treated in a manner closely resem- 
bling his. Furthermore, there is an interest in the details of house- 
hold life in it, which, although much less than Gascoigne’s is much 
more than that found in any of the novelle. To say that it was 
definitely a source for the framework of The adventures of master 
F. J. would be going too far, but that it at least unconsciously 
affected that work seems to me highly probable. 

Although, as we have seen, Gascoigne had many models, his 
use of them shows great independence in combining material. He 
has applied the elements of these models to new uses and achieved 
a new type of fiction for his period. Take, for instance, the realistic 
love intrigue of Boccaccio and Bandello. These tales were short 
and bare outlines of plot, containing only the necessary characters 
and very few scenes. Gascoigne saw the possibility of using a 
realistic plot but giving it time and space for a full setting and 
making it a complete picture of life. Thus to the two necessary 
characters, F. J. and Elinor, he adds Lady Fraunces, Dame Pergo, 
and the Lord of the Castle, each of whom contributes notably to 
the rounding out of the scene and to the proper psychological 
development of the situation. Then there is the case of the letters 
and the poems. In the pastoral romances the poems were purely 
decorative and generally well watered with tears. The few letters 
that we find are of no particular importance. Here Gascoigne was 
undoubtedly aided by Lucres and Eurtalus and by the Belleforest 
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version of Dom Diego and Ginevra la Blonde. Following their lead, 
he made the letters and poems an important part of the plot. The 
poems, instead of being mere extraneous decoration, have direct 
relation to the action. In the letters a very interesting touch is 
added in the difference in style when Elinor’s secretary answers 
her letters for her. This also is utilized in the development of the 
plot. 

Lastly, Gascoigne’s use of questioni d’amore is very interesting. 
Starting from Boccaccio’s Filocolo, this device had a long career in 
Renaissance literature. A group of people, wishing to pass the 
time, elect a governor and propound questions in turn on which 
the governor is to pass judgment. Usually the question takes the 
form of a story about love, concluding with the query ‘which 
suffered the greater grief?” “‘which showed the greater generosity?” 
etc. A stock example for English readers is the Franklin’s Tale of 
Chaucer. The tales and questions are propounded for their own 
sake and have nothing to do with the character of the speaker or the 
novel in which they are included. In The adventures of master F. J. 
the questioni are very cleverly utilized for ulterior motives. F. J. 
being sick, the company repairs to his room to entertain him. He is 
elected governor and Dame Pergo propounds the first question. 
Her story purports to be of herself and, although it does not 
affect anyone else, it throws light on her character. The next 
question, however, falls to the lot of Lady Fraunces. With the 
change of some details she tells the story of F. J.’s own intrigue 
with Elinor. She concludes it by having the husband discover the 
lovers and forgive his wife, who then dismisses the other man. 
Thus F. J., as governor, is forced to pass judgment on his own 
case. The story is told by Fraunces with the intention of influen- 
cing him to give up his amour, of which she knows something, and 
thus contributes directly both to her character and to the plot. 

Throughout this discussion I have been implying something 
which in Renaissance fiction can by no means be taken for granted, 
namely that the personages in the story have character. In the 
novelle they are generally mere cogs in the plot: the women are 
faithful or unfaithful, chaste or lustful, simple or clever; the men 
are generous or mean, accepted or rejected by their ladies, cuck- 
olds or cuckolders. Beyond this, characterizatioa rarely goes in 
the novelle, nor are the pastoral romances any better. The individ- 
ualizing touch, the feeling of a distinct personality is missing. But 
with Gascoigne it is different. The Lord of the Castle, Elinor, 
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Fraunces, Dame Pergo, and F. J. himself are real people. We can 
recognize the tone of their remarks, they have opinions and atti- 
tudes all their own; in fact, the plot proceeds as much from them as 
they from the plot. 

The two men are finely contrasted. The Lord of the Castle is a 
stately old gentleman of the finest courtesy and hospitality. His 
solicitous care for his guest’s welfare and entertainment when sick 
is all the more striking from the reader’s knowledge that F. J. has 
seduced his daughter-in-law. F. J. himself is a mixture of the fine 
courtier and the melancholy lover, with the latter in the ascend- 
ant as the story progresses. He is rather helpless in conducting his 
affair and finds himself often at the mercy of Fraunces’s wit and 
Elinor’s intrigues. He is warned that Elinor has been unfaithful to 
others before and yet allows himself to be grievously surprised 
when she is so to him. , 

Elinor herself is a finely and subtly drawn character. She is of 
the family of Chaucer’s Criseide, although perhaps a distant 
relation. Her questionable past is suspected from the first yet her 
grace and charm make their appeal to a cynical reader no less 
than to the infatuated F. J. She is one of those women who, 
though incapable of high ideals or steadfast faith, possesses a 
strain of natural courtesy and sensitiveness that casts an air of 
sweetness and attractiveness about their actions, so long as they 
are not angered. Her love for F. J., though shallow, is tender, and 
during his sickness she proves most thoughtful and sympathetic. 
On first seeing him so, she is forced to retire to the window to hide 
her tears—a delicate touch typical of Gascoigne’s method. But at 
the first knowledge of her lover’s jealousy she reproaches him 
hotly for his suspicions and forsakes him, sickness and all, for his 
rival the secretary. 

Perhaps the greatest creation of the story and certainly the 
most attractive character is Fraunces, the daughter of the house. 
She loves F. J. herself, but instead of becoming embittered when, 
despite her warnings, he is fascinated by her sister-in-law, she 
helps him in his affair, seeking his happiness rather than her own. 
In this it will be seen that she was no prude. Instead of passing 
judgment she devotes all her efforts to serve the man she loves. 
She has a lively wit, and her position as observer gives her plenty 
of chance to exercise it. The following passage will give somewhat 
the flavor of her talk: 
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They found the Knight [F. J.] with hys armes foulded in a heavy kinde 
of contemplation, unto whome Mistresse Fraunces stepped a pace (right 
softlye) and at unwares gave this salutation. I little thought Syr Knight 
(quoth she) by your Evensong yesternight, to have founde you presentlye 
at such a Marrow Masse, but I perceyve you serve your Saint with double 
devotion: and I pray God graunt you treable meede for youre true in- 
tent. He being thus taken upon the sodaine, coulde none otherwise 
aunswere but thus: I toulde you mistres (quod he) that I coulde laugh 
without lust, and jest without joye: and therewithall starting up, with a 
more bold countenance came towards the Dames, proffering unto them 
his service, to waight upon them homewardes. I have hearde saye ofte 
times (quod Mistresse Fraunces) that it is harde to serve two Maysters 
at one time, but we wyll be ryght glad of your company. 


It is the fact that she can help him while thoroughly disbelieving in 
the merits of his enterprise that gives such particular quality to her 
character. Yet her help has the dignity of sincerity, for she contin- 
ually advises him of the facts as she knows them, and it is through 
her disclosures that he is finally led to learn the truth for himself 
and relinquish his pursuit. In the first edition the end is hastily 
cut off and we are given a chance to hope that Fraunces will in 
time get her reward, but in revising the story Gascoigne, with a 
moral intent to show F. J.’s wickedness, adds a tragically realistic 
conclusion. F. J., he tells us, returned to Venice (i.e. London) 
and spent the rest of his days “in a dissolute kind of lyfe: 
& abandoning the worthy Lady Frauncischina, who (dayly being 
gauled with the griefe of his great ingratitude) dyd shortlye bring 
hir selfe into a myserable consumption: whereof (after three 
years languishing) shee dyed.” 

Gascoigne was essentially an experimenter in literature and 
never returned to the field of the novel, although he continued to 
narrate his adventures, scandalous and otherwise, in verse. Dr. 
Long* has shown that a number of imitations of The adventures of 
master F, J. appeared in the five years before Euphues swept the 
country. In all but one of these (Harvey’s unpublished Nodbleman’s 
Suit to a Country Maid) it is the second, supposedly Italianate 
edition, that served as model. The scare given to Gascoigne by 
the disapproval of the “reverende Divines’’ was the end of any 
realistic portrayal of English upper class life in the novel for years 
to come. Lyly, with his elegant Athenians, and Sidney, with his 


® Percy W. Long: “From Troilus to Euphues” in Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 
1913. 
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courtly shepherds, dominated the narrative of high life. Nashe 
indeed, was realistic enough but he transferred the scenes of his 
picaresque tale to the continent. The English field was left to the 
sharp low-life sketches of Greene and the tradesman prose epics of 
Thomas Deloney. For a realistic picture of social life in the Eng- 
lish nobility we must wait nearly two hundred years for anything 
equal in fulness and charm to Gascoigne’s story. 
LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown University 
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MESONERO’S INDEBTEDNESS TO JOUY 


ISCUSSING the contents of La minerva o El revisor general 

(1805-08; 1817-18), Le Gentil remarks: ‘‘Notons enfin un 
premier essai, visiblement inspiré de Jouy, dans un genre qui 
devait faire une singuliére fortune en Espagne, celui des costum- 
bristas.” The reference is to an article entitled “La ciencia del 
pretendiente o el arte de obtener empleos,” which appeared in 
1817 (X-33). Though the implication that this article is the first 
costumbrista sketch is open to question,? Le Gentil’s suggestion 
that it marks the beginning of Jouy’s influence in Spain seems 
acceptable, for Jouy himself does not speak of translations of his 
works until 1815, and even then he mentions none in Spanish.’ 
After 1817 the costumbrista vogue was apparently well established, 
as may be gathered from the many articles of the new pattern 
which appeared in El censor (1820-22). Accordingly when Meso- 
nero, in Mis ratos perdidos,5 allowed himself to be influenced by 
Jouy in style, tone, and even content, it would seem that he 
followed a fairly established vogue. 


1 Georges Le Gentil, Les revues littéraires de Espagne pendant la premiére 
moitié du XIX siécle, Paris, 1909, p. 5. 

? For a contrary opinion, cf. F. Courtney Tarr, Larra’s Duende satirico del dia, 
in Mod. Philol., XXVI (1928), 35, n. 1, and 37, n. 3. 

5 Cf. Avertissement de Véditeur, in Guillaume le Franc-parleur, Paris, 1815 
(2nd ed.), vol. 2. In L’ Hermite de la Guiane, Paris, 1817 (5th ed.) vol. 
1, Jouy speaks of English, German, and Italian translations of his works, 
but still mentions none in Spanish (p. ii). Perhaps the first translation of 
Jouy into Spanish was not done until 1820. Mesonero possessed a copy of the follow- 
ing description: Diccionario de las gentes del mundo, escrito en francés por un joven 
eremita (Mr. de Jouy) traducido, Madrid, 1820. (Cf. Emilio Cotarelo y Mor, 
Elogio biografico de don Ramén de Mesonero Romanos, Madrid, 1925, p. 31.) The 
Spanish title does not correspond to any complete volume of sketches in Jouy’s 
series, and may merely represent the translator’s use of the title of a single sketch 
as the title of the entire volume. (Cf. Dictionnaire des gens du grand monde, in 
L’ Hermite de la Guiane, Paris, 1817, 3rd ed., vol. 3, pp. 221-31.) 

* Cf. Le Gentil, op. cit., p. 16. 

5 Mis ratos perdidos o ligero bosquejo de Madrid en 1820 y 1821, Madrid, 1822; 
republished in Revue hispanique, XLVIII (1920), p. 257 et seq. 

* San Ysidro was clearly inspired by Le jardin turc (vol. VI), while Una tertulia 
owes something to Les trois visites (vol. II) and Soirée du grand monde (vol. IV). 
Throughout this study, Roman numerals will be used to refer tc the following ten 
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Madrid,’ his fifth costumbrista article, in which, curiously enough, 
he pauses to define the purpose and nature of his task, to evaluate 
what he has already accomplished in the new field of literary en- 
deavor, and to announce his plans for the future. Offering as his 
principal motive the desire to paint a faithful picture of Spain, he 
States: 


No pudiendo permanecer tranquilo espectador de tanta falsedad, y de- 
seando ensayar un género que en otros pafses han ennoblecido las elegantes 
plumas de Adisson [sic!], Jouy y otros, me propuse, aunque siguiendo de 
lejos aquellos modelos y adorando sus huellas, presentar al piblico espafiol 
cuadros que ofrezcan..... 


After this article he again refers to Jouy twice, quoting him in E] 
aguinaldo and in La casa de Cervantes of the Panorama matritense 
series, but thereafter he does not refer again to foreign influence 
until the 1881 edition of his complete works. In the Prélogo del 
autor Mesonero argues that since he preferred imitating the 
Spanish authors of the past to emulating foreign writers, he quite 
naturally put the foreign models completely out of his mind 
shortly after he had become acquainted with them. 


El autor de las Escenas, apasionado ardiente de nuestros buenos escritores 
de los siglos XVI y XVII, procuré tenerles presentes, y seguir sus huellas, 
ya que no en la forma, en la intencién y en el estilo; y embebido en su 
estudio, se olvid6é bien pronto de los modelos extranjeros, prefiriendo ser 
imitador de los propios a triunfar o competir con aquéllos.°® 


This statement is meant to be valid only for the sketches which 
appeared between 1832 and 1835, since for those published be- 
tween 1836 and 1842 the question of foreign influence is presented 
in different terms. Of his new aim in the second series, the Esce- 
nas matritenses, Mesonero says: “Trabajé para ello en emanci- 
parse de los models extrafios, que no pudo menos de tener pre- 





volumes of Jouy’s sketches under consideration: L’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin 
(five volumes), Guillaume le Franc-parleur (two volumes), and L’Hermite de la 
Guiane (three volumes). The editions (all Paris) and their respective dates of 
publication are distributed thus: 4th, 1813; Ist, 1813; 2nd, 1813; 3rd, 1814; 3rd, 
1814; 3rd, 1814; 2nd, n. d. (probably 1815); 2nd, 1815; Sth, 1817; Sth, 1817; 
3rd, 1817. 

7 Cartas espaftolas, V (1832). 

* Panorama matritense, 1925 ed., Madrid, p. 8. The italics are Mesonero’s, 

* Id., p. 15. 


Mesonero mentions Jouy for the first time in Las costumbres de 
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sentes en la primera parte.’’° The second clause very clearly 
contradicts part of the first statement quoted above-“se olvidé 
bien pronto de los modelos extranjeros.”’ 

Larra, who had himself borrowed freely from Jouy," was the 
first to characterize Mesonero—aptly and justly—as an imitator 
of Jouy.” In a review of the Panorama, published in El espanol 
(1836), he states unequivocally: ‘....imitador felicfsimo de 
Jouy, hasta en su mesura, si menos erudito, més pensador y menos 
superficial ....’"% Mesonero, in an excerpt from Larra’s article, 
included this statement without dissent, thereby seeming to 
imply that he recognized it to be correct, although this makes it 
even more difficult to understand why he was apparently reluctant 
to admit the full extent of Jouy’s influence. 

Happy as may be Larra’s characterization of Mesonero, it does 
not reveal the full measure of his indebtedness to the French 
satirist. Mesonero’s imitation of Jouy goes beyond a vague re- 
semblance begotten by an imitator’s admiration for his model; it 
almost amounts to the conscious reproduction of a model care- 
fully studied. This explains the striking similarity in the genre 
they are cultivating, their aim and purpose as satirists, their 
point of view as students of social values, their philosophic observa- 
tions, their technique, their devices, and often even in the purely 
episodic content of their sketches. Even after due allowance has 
been made for inevitable coincidence arising from the similarity of 
purpose and subject-matter, Mesonero’s writings afford evidence 
that he studied Jouy more assiduously than any other satirist 
with whom he may have been familiar,“ and that in some in- 
stances he probably had the Frenchman’s sketches before him 
while he was writing his own. Indeed, Mesonero’s sole claim to 
originality, generally speaking, is the skill which he frequently 
employs to conceal his lack of originality. 


10 Escenas matritenses, 1925 ed., Madrid, p. 16. 

1 Cf. W. S. Hendrix, Notes on Jouy’s Influence on Larra, in Romanic Review, 
XI (1918), pp. 37 ff. 

12 Since Larra, this characterization has often been repeated vaguely by literary 
historians, and by Mesonero’s most serious biographer Cotarelo y Mori, who says: 
“Estos filtimos (meaning Addison and Jouy) fueron los que mds presentes tuvo 
nuestro Curioso, en cuanto a la estructura y a la manera de tocar los asun- 
eee ” (Cf. op. cit., pp. 31-32.) 

3 Panorama matritense, p. 20. 

“ For a list of pertinent satirical works in Mesonero’s library, cf. Cotarelo y 
Mort, op. cit., p. 31. 
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It is not always easy to determine specifically what Mesonero 
has gleaned from Jouy and where, for the clue may be an identical 
theme, a similar incident, a copied quotation, an imitated device, 
an equivalent technique, a like apology. Often a single sketch of 
Mesonero’s owes obligations to a number of French sketches in- 
timately related in theme. Thus the striking resemblance which 
El Campo Santo (in Panorama matritense) bears to Les sépultures 
(vol. I) might by itself be explained as the result of coincidence, 
but when one finds the source of Mesonero’s suggestions for the 
improvement of cemeteries in Les funérailles (vol. IX), his reflec- 
tion on sadness and melancholy in L’enterrement d’une jeune fille 
(vol. II), his Latin quotation in La morgue (vol. V), and several 
of his incidents in Les sépultures (vol. I), his method of gathering 
material cannot be in serious doubt. Having received the sugges- 
tion of the theme from Les sépultures, he read all Jouy’s sketches 
dealing with the burial of the dead, and then wrote El Campo 
Santo. Approximately the same procedure was followed in Las 
costumbres literarias, Hablemos de mi pleito, Un ato en Madrid, 
and other sketches which will be analyzed presently. Mesonero’s 
apology for dealing with a presumably political theme in Una 
junta de cofradta (in Escenas matritenses) links it at once with Du 
langage et de la conversation (vol. VIII), although the titles them- 
selves would not suggest any connection. Similarly, the device of 
having the material for the required weekly sketch supplied by a 
visitor, after the author has declared himself at a loss for an inter- 
esting theme, relates El barbero de Madrid (in Panorama matritense) 
to Le pays latin (vol. II). The phrase “hacer el tiempo” used in A 
prima noche (in Panorama matritense) betrays Tuer le temps (vol. 
IX) as its source. Though mere resemblance between titles is not 
always sufficient to establish his imitation of Jouy,” the numerous 
other points of similarity exhibited by Mesonero enable us to 
determine the extent of his indebtedness with fair precision. 

Both Mesonero and Jouy frequently pause in their task to 
indulge in comprehensive analyses of their methods, aims, and 
attainments, and in these evaluations they display similarities 
which go beyond coincidence. To begin with, both recognize how 
difficult it is for a satirical writer to provide society with a reflec- 


46 It is apparently on the basis of similarity between titles that Le Gentil drew 
up his list of thirteen sketches, of which La comedia casera, 1808 y 1832, Policta 
urbana are wrongly traced to articles by Jouy with which they have nothing in 
common. (Cf. Le poéte Manuel Bretén de los Herreros, Paris, 1909, p. 237.) 
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tion of its own likeness which shall neither displease nor offend. 
The observations made by moralists and social critics of the past 
no longer apply to countries which are constantly changing be- 
yond recognition. In fact, the perplexing problem of the modern 
satirist is how to seize the distinguishing characteristics of a so- 
ciety ina state of continued movement and transformation. Me- 
sonero complains of this difficulty in the following terms. 


En vano el pintor fatigado la (i.e. society) persigue y estudia, espiando sus 
movimientos, sus actitudes, sus tendencias;—trabajo initil;—la sociedad 
se le escapa de la vista; el modelo se le deshace entre las manos; imposible 
sorprenderle en un momento de reposo 


Jouy voices a similar complaint in announcing his second series of 
sketches: 

Un écrivain n’a pas moins de peine 4 saisir la physionomie d’un peuple vio- 
lemment agité, qu’un peintre a fixer les traits d’un individu toujours en 
mouvement: l’immobilité du modéle est pour l’ordinaire une des condi- 
tions de la ressemblance du portrait.!® 


Mesonero, undeterred by difficulties, wishes to correct the malici- 
ously distorted picture of Spain drawn by foreign observers.'® 
Jouy is likewise displeased with the untrustworthy information 
concerning France circulated by travelers from other countries.”° 
For the correct pictures of their respective lands both will employ 
the same means: frequent short sketches, simple in plot, animated 
by truthfully drawn characters, written in a pure and lively style.” 
The outstanding merits of their efforts are devotion to truth, 
freedom from passions of the moment, impersonal criticism, and 
pleasant treatment. Mesonero sums up his good points in the 
following words. 


El bosquejo fiel, aunque incorrecto de éstas [i.e. national customs], y no su 
historia, es lo que me propongo delinear: los caracteres que necesaria- 
mente habré de describir no son retratos, sino tipos y figuras, asi como yo 
no pretendo ser retratista, sino pintor Por altimo, mi pluma.... 
seguir4, como siempre, el impulso de mi carActer, la libertad de mi pen- 


16 Panorama matritense, pp. 23-24; Jouy, II (49-50), IV (247-48), V (142-43), 
VI (86). 

1” Tipos y caracteres, 1925 ed., Madrid, p. 10. 

18 Jouy, VIII (i) 

19 Panorama matritense, pp. 24 ff. 

2° Jouy, X (25). 

31 Panorama matritense, pp. 12-13; Jouy, II (i, 180, 331). 
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samiento, que consiste en escribir para todos, en estilo llano, sin afectaci6n 
ni desalifio; pintar las m4s veces; razonar pocas; hacer llorar nunca; reir 
casi siempre; criticar sin encono.... . = 


All of this reads like a free paraphrase of the claim put forward by 
Jouy that his work has at all events one outstanding merit: 


.... celui de l’intérét qui résulte, en tout pays, d’un livre dont l’auteur, 
toujours en bonne foi avec ses lecteurs et avec lui-méme, ne cherche que 
la vérité utile, ne parle que de ce qu’il voit, et re dit que ce qu’il pense; 
dont l’auteur, ami sincére des lois et du gouvernment de son pays, respecte 
le pouvoir sans le flatter, gourmande les vices sans attaquer les individus, 
et se moque des sots sans les craindre.* 


The one merit which both stress proudly and repeatedly—Jouy by 
way of answer to his critics, and Mesonero apparently to ward off 
criticism—is that their principal concern as satirists is with society 
at large rather than with the individual. 

Both Mesonero and Jouy express satisfaction at the friendly 
welcome which the public has accorded their sketches. This has 
been particularly gratifying to them, since Mesonero, on the one 
hand, realizes how inferior he is to the masters who inspired him,” 
and Jouy, on the other hand, does not regard his sketches as 
worthy to be collected in book form.?” Neither author lays claim 
to absolute originality: Jouy suggests the possible influence of 
Addison and Steele,2* while Mesonero refers to Addison and 
Jouy;® but neither one nor the other makes a whole-hearted 
admission. In fact, Jouy obviously resents being compared to the 
English satirists, and insists that he differs from them as well as 
from the Abbé Prévost and Marivaux.*® Mesonero, in like fashion, 
seeks to turn to his own advantage the oft-repeated comparison 
between himself, Larra, and Estébanez Calderén.*! The short- 
comings of their earlier writings, both affirm, are not to be looked 


2 Escenas matritenses, pp. 23-24. 

*% Jouy, VIII (ii). 

% Panorama matritense, p. 28; Escenas matritenses, pp. 17, 23; Jouy, II (iii), 
VIII (350). 

% Escenas matritenses, pp. 17-18; Jouy, II (vi), VIII (i, ii). 

% Panorama matritense, p. 27. 

37 Jouy, I (viii). 

28 Jouy, I (ix-x), II (iii-vi). 

29 Panorama matritense, p. 27. 

30 Jouy, II (iii-vi), IV (248). 

™ Panorama matritense, pp. 14-15. _ 
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for in their later efforts: Mesonero claims superiority for the series 
of 1836-42 over that of 1832-35 in greater philosophic depth, 
maturer reasoning, and better style ;** Jouy sees noticeable improve- 
ement already in the second volume, because he has abandoned 
the light tone of the first, and has refrained from dealing with 
insignificant and ephemeral socia] values.* As they review their 
respective collections almost in their entirety, they find cause for 
satisfaction in the numerous translations, reproductions, adapta- 
tions, and flattering criticism of them.“ Each one has attained 
what he set out to accomplish, namely, a satirical panorama of his 
own country. That neither one has travelled beyond the precincts 
of the capital does not argue against the applicability of his ob- 
servations to the country at large. According to Jouy, Paris is the 
best place in France to study the Frenchman—“... .c’est dans 
Paris qu’il faut considérer le Frangais, parce qu’il y est plus 
Frangais qu’ailleurs.’*® Mesonero refers in similar terms to Ma- 
drid, “‘que, como corte y centro de ella [i.e Spain], es el foco en que 
se reflejan las [t.e. customs] de las lejanas provincias.’’* It should 
be added, however, that apparently neither satirist was firmly 
convinced that life in the capital necessarily corresponded to life in 
the provinces, since each one contemplated a series of sketches 
dealing specifically with the provinces.*” Jouy’s promise resulted 
in a series of fourteen volumes, L’Hermite en province (Sth ed., 
Paris, 1819-24); Mesonero did not keep his promise, presumably 
because it would have been extremely difficult to adapt French 
provincial life to the Spanish provinces with which he was not 
intimately familiar. 

If from self-criticism we turn to practice, we again find that 
Mesonero resembles Jouy to a degree which surpasses mere coinci- 
dence of execution as the inevitable result of the coincidence of 
aim. Of the technical devices frequently employed by Jouy in his 
first series of sketches only one seems to have been ignored by 
Mesonero—the monotonous “Observations détachées’’ which 
sometimes appear as a supplement to the sketches. Otherwise 
there is no marked difference between Jouy’s technique and 
Mesonero’s. 

® Td., p. 16; Escenas matritenses, p. 16. 

3 Jouy, II (iv). 

4 Escenas matritenses, pp. 415-16; Jouy, VIII (i and ii). 

% Jouy, X (293). 

*% Panorama mairitense, p. 27. 

% Tipos y caracteres, p. 18; Jouy, V (9), X (293). 
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Jouy’s typical sketch begins with an introduction of varying 
length, in which he announces his theme with more or less erudite 
elaboration, often explaining or apologizing for its selection. Meso- 
nero imitates this procedure in the main, though he is less erudite, 
more sententious; less concise, more diffuse; less straightforward, 
more pompous; possibly because he was writing for a public 
which was more sentimental than learned. Illustrations abound; 
we may choose the opening lines of El Campo Santo. 


Muy pocos serfn (hablo sélo de aquellos seres dotados de sensibilidad y 
reflexién) los que no hayan experimentado la verdad del dicho que la 
tristeza tiene su voluptuosidad. Con efecto, zquién no conoce aquella dulce 
melancolfa, aquella abnegacién de uno mismo, que nos inclina en oca- 
siones a hacernos saborear nuestras mismas penas, midiendo grado por 
grado toda su extensién, y como deteniéndonos en cada uno para mejor 
contemplar su inmensidad? ;Cu4n extrafio es en aquel momento el hombre 
a todo lo que le rodea! ;Cu4l busca en su imaginacién la sola compafifa 
que necesita! ;Y cuAl, en fin, elevando al cielo su alma, encuentra en él 
el finico consuelo a sus desventuras! Huyendo entonces el bullicio del 
mundo, quiere los campos, y su triste soledad le halaga m4s que la agita- 
cién y la alegria.** 


This introduction is unmistakably an elaborate paraphrase of the 
opening paragraphs in two sketches by Jouy, who apparently also 
wishes to convey a mood, but he does it, paradoxical as it may 
sound, with restrained objectivity and with little or no sentiment- 
alism. Les sépultures begins as follows: 


En jetant les yeux sur l’almanach pour y chercher la date du jour ou de- 
vait paraitre ce Bulletin, j’ai lu: Samedi, 2 novembre, LES MORTS. Ce 
dernier mot a changé, malgré moi, le cours de mes idées; je me suis senti 
entrainé a des réflexions au milieu des quelles je ne hais point de me 
recueillir, mais qu’il m’importait d’éloigner au moment de m’occuper d’un 
travail qui demande, pour l’ordinaire, une toute autre disposition d’esprit; 
dans l’espoir de donner le change a mes pensées, en m’occupant d’objets 
extérieurs, j’étais sorti de chez moi, et marchant au hazard, je remontais 
la rue de Clichy.*® 


Here Mesonero must have received the suggestion of a reflective 
introduction for El Campo Santo; the specific mood and its sub- 
stance he apparently derived from L’Enterrement d’une jeune fille, 
which begins as follows. 


38 Panorama matritense, pp. 195-96. 
39 Jouy, I (156). 
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Comme tous les hommes d’un naturel trés gai, j’ai mes jours de mélancolie 
profonde, et ce ne sont pas les moins doux de ma vie: l’un des plus beaux 
et des moins sombres esprits de l’antiquité, Ovide, a dit:.... Est 
quaedam flere voluptas. ‘Il y a quelquefois du plaisir a pleurer.’ Je l’éprouve 
plus que personne, et si j’ai la mauvaise honte d’en rougir, je n’en suis pas 
moins prét a me faire 4 moi-méme I’application de ce beau vers d’Young: 
Scorn the proud man that is asham’d to veap (sic!). ‘Méprisons l’homme 
orgueilleux qui a honte de verser des larmes.’*° 


The three passages cited serve to illustrate in general how Meso- 
nero gathered his material and the use which he made of it. 

Other similarities of treatment and technique need not be dis- 
cussed so fully. Jouy is ever light and intimate in tone, keeping 
himself constantly in the foreground.“t The same is true of Meso- 
nero, although he claims, not with full justification, that in the 
second series he withdraws into the background— 


....Fenuncié muchas veces en la exposicién de sus cuadros al recurso 
monétono de colocarse en ellos en primer término, como lo acostumbraba 
en la época anterior..... “ 


In the matter of plot, Jouy usually animates his simple fables 
with mildly dramatic incidents,“ but unlike Mesonero he rarely 
indulges in grotesque melodrama for the sake of effective enter- 
tainment.“ If the French stories do not entertain as much as the 
Spanish, they nevertheless seem more plausible and real. Both 
authors assert that they gradually become less conscious of their 
purpose in proportion as their observations lose their earlier 
vagueness and become more analytic and concrete. In dealing 
with national customs or established institutions, they frequently 
seek to lend authenticity to their accounts by discussing historic- 
ally their origin and development. Often they refer to ideas 


49 Jouy, II (160-61). 

“| Tilustrations of these features are too numerous to quote. 

“@ Escenas matritenses, p. 16. 

* Jouy frequently employs dramatic dialogue. Cf. Le bureau de deuil (V), 
L’écrivain public (IV), Pour et contre (V1). 

“ Compare: La partie de campagne (II) and Los aires del lugar (Panorama); 
La romerta de San Isidro (Panorama) and Le jardin turc (V1), La féte de Saint-Cloud 
(VIII). 

4 Panorama matritense, p. 16; Jouy, II (iv). 

“ Compare: Las casas de banos (Panorama) and Les bains (VI), El Démino 
(Panorama) and Le carnaval et le bal de-t’Opéra (II), El gabén (Tipos) and Révolu- 
tions des modes (V1), El aio nueuo (Tipos) and Le gateau des rois (V). 
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previously expressed, and place the same characters in different 
situations in order to give their series of sketches unity and con- 
tinuity.“7 To indicate the wide acceptance of their views, they oc- 
casionally quote from letters supposedly written by appreciative 
readers, and sometimes even a whole letter is published to dem- 
onstrate that the author really serves as the mouthpiece of the 
people.** For the sake of variety of procedure, both Mesonero and 
Jouy use the device of a dream to tell their story.*® Both frequently 
call attention to the specific periods that fall under their observa- 
tion: between 1772 and 1812 for Jouy, and between 1808 and 1832 
for Mesonero.5° Many more points of purely technical similarity 
could be established between Mesonero and Jouy, out they would 
only serve to emphasize the indebtedness of the Spaniard to the 
Frenchman. 

Mesonero’s imitation of Jouy is not limited to objective and 
technique; it extends to point of view and material for observation. 
It would seem that Mesonero borrowed Jouy’s bag and baggage 
for his satirical tour through Madrid. Evidence of this is so abund- 
ant, that the choice of illustrations is embarrassingly easy. 

A faithful, though not wholly an impartial student of the past, 
Jouy continually draws comparisons between the past and the 
present, invariably giving preference to the old and the traditional.» 
Mesonero’s point of view is less historical, but he is nevertheless 
attached to the past. Both view with displeasure the ever- 
shifting boundaries of social rank, which, in their opinion, is alone 
responsible for the tone of strained familiarity among the different 
elements of society, particularly those of the upper levels. With 
respect for social distinction gone, it is not surprising that neither 
Frenchman nor Spaniard holds in high esteem his own heritage, 
and that both seek to adopt a foreign civilization: English in the 
case of Paris, and French in the case of Madrid. The process of 
foreign imitation has naturally resulted in failure to appreciate 
native art, literature, and culture.“ In the realm of literature, the 


47 Panorama matritense, pp. 118-19, 229, 240; Jouy, II (115, 268). 

48 Panorama matritense, pp. 109-15, 322-28; Jouy, I (61-68, 94-99) and 
II (20-22). 

49 La romeria de San Isidro and Le grand escalier (V1). 

5° Panorama matritense, pp. 117-24; Jouy, II (121-132). 

31 Jouy, I (131-42). 

5 Panorama matritense, pp. 29-35, 53-59. 

% Panorama matritense, pp. 229-38; Jouy, II (201-11). 

% Td., pp. 239-246; id., II (24-27). 
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blame for the depraved taste of the public and the lack of esthetic 
appreciation in general rests on the shoulders of the journalists, 
poets, and novelists. If these only studied nature more closely, 
drawing from it the necessary colors for their picture of national 
life, they would not have to strain their impoverished and un- 
inspired imagination for material. Neither Mesonero nor Jouy 
ventures to predict positively the effect of existing conditions on 
the coming generations, but they do suggest a method of fore- 
casting the future, which indirectly involves a prediction. Time, 
they assert, has ever reflected itself in the three living generations: 
old men represent the past, adults reflect the present, and child- 
ren afford a glimpse of the future.5* Knowing their preference for 
the past, we may assume that neither Mesonero nor Jouy cher- 
ishes any vain illusions about the future improvement of society. 
Hardly a single phase of Parisian life, moral or aristic or physical, 
escapes Jouy’s severe censure. Cemeteries and New-Year gifts, 
fashions and good manners, ill kept streets and poorly built 
houses, idle vacations in the country and naive visitors to art- 
galleries, peasants lured away from the farms and mountebank 
actors, badly managed theaters and neglected historical buildings, 
vice and lax morals in higher society and the ridiculous pastimes of 
the poorer classes, public human nuisances and vain political 
enthusiasts—these and many more topics Jouy treats in his essays, 
and Mesonero finds in them inspiration, suggestions, and specific 
content for the majority of his costumbrista sketches. That Me- 
sonero should have found Jouy’s satirical survey of Paris so readily 
adaptable to Madrid may be taken as an indication that life in the 
Spanish capital during the second third of the nineteenth century 


did not differ substantially from life in the French capital during 


the earlier years of the same century. It may also be that the broadly 
cosmopolitan and universally true qualities of Jouy’s satire made 
it so easy for Mesonero to adopt it for his purposes. Whatever the 
explanation, it is interesting to scrutinize the striking resemblance 
which the social picture of Spain bears to its French model. 

If we analyze the Panorama matritense from the standpoint of 
satirical thought, we find that the following sketches are clearly 
based on Jouy*’ as indicated. 

% Escenas matritenses, pp. 245-62; Tipos y caracteres, p. 153; Jouy, II (270-71). 

5 Escenas matritenses, p. 203; Jouy, VIII (37). 

5? The figures in brackets after the French titles refer to the corresponding 


volume of the Jouy series; an occasional Arabic figure indicates the specific portion 
of a sketch identifiable in Mesonero. 
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. Los aires del lugar La partie de campagne (II) 

. El Campo Santo Les funérailles (IX) 

. La casa a la antigua Correspondance (I, 180-83) 

. La casa de Cervantes Une maison de la rue des Arcis (III) 

. El dia 30 del mes Une famille de la Chaussée d’Antin 
(D 

. El extranjero en su patria Journée d’un jeune homme (IV) 

mos } L’ambitieux (VIII) 

. A prima noche Tuer le temps (IX) 

. El retrato Le testament de l’Hermite (V, 219) 

. El sombrerito y la mantilla Indécisisn des mceurs actuelles (VI) 


; Les trois visites (II) 
12. Las tres tertulias ets du grand monde (IV) 


A comparative study of these sketches leaves little room for doubt 
that as a social observer and thinker Mesonero freely drew from 
Jouy specific observations, reflections, conclusions—in short, the 
body of his ideas. 

In the matter of depicting types Mesonero was no more original 
than in the realm of opinion. The extent to which many a Madril- 
ian, whose foibles are ridiculed and whose social practices are 
censured, resembles his French cousin, may be judged from the 
following list. 


1. La casa a la antigua Réponse a un bourgeois du Marais 
(I) 
2. Los cémicos en cuaresma Le Café Touchard ou Les comédiens 
de province (III) 
Une maison de la rue des Arcis (III) 
- La compra de la casa Les six étages d’une maison de la rue 
Saint-Honoré (II) 
. El dia de fiesta La partie de chasse (IV) 
ae * L’ambitieux (VIII) 
. El extranjero en su patria Journée d’un jeune homme (IV) 
. La politico-mania Les nouvellistes (V) 
. A prima noche Tuer le temps (IX) 


The close resemblance between the two galleries of types does not 
necessarily mean that Mesonero merely traced Frenchmen against 
a Spanish background; it does imply, however, that cosmopolitan 
as these types are, Mesonero did not invent them, but only recog- 
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nized them in Jouy’s picture. Indeed, in some instances he seems to 
have transported them bodily—idiosyncrasies and all.5§ 
Mesonero’s sketches which are most easily traceable to their 
French sources are those in which he parades historical knowledge 
or general erudition, translated or paraphrased from Jouy, and not 
always with proper acknowledgment. A Latin quotation trans- 
cribed or translated, a remark of Jouy’s appearing as an epigraph in 
Mesonero’s sketch, a reference to authorities cited by Jouy, a sum- 
mary of an historical discussion of a custom—these are some of the 
things which swell Mesonero’s debt to Jouy. That Larra was 
eminently right when he characterized Mesonero as ‘menos 
erudito” than Jouy may be gathered from the following list. 


1. El Campo Santo (p. 195) L’Enterrement d’une jeune fille (II, 
161) 
2. El Campo Santo (p. 201) La morgue (V, 77) 
3. La casa de Cervantes (epigraph) Les hommes et les maisons (X, 171) 
4. El aguinaldo (p. 221) Les étrennes (I, 316-17) 
5. Las casas de bafios (pp. 385 and_ Les bains (VI, 101 and 103) 
386) 
6. E] Dominé (p. 266) Le carnaval et le bal de l’Opéra (II, 
61-62) 
7. El sombrerito y la mantilla (p. Indécision des moeurs actuelles (VI, 
399) 84-85) 


Even where Mesonero is possibly superior to his model, in the 
handling of humorous situations and dramatic incidents, he is not 
entirely free from obligation to Jouy. Some of the material with 
which he animates his sketches and makes them more delightfully 
entertaining, he borrowed thus. 


1. Los aires del lugar La partie de campagne (II) 
. El Campo Santo Les sépultures (I) 
. La casa de Cervantes Les hommes et les maisons (X) 
. Los cémicos en cuaresma Le Café Touchard ou Les comédiens 
de province (III) 
. El dia de fiesta Le dimanche a Paris (IX) 
. El Dominé Le carnaval et le bal de l’Opéra (II) 
. Las tiendas Les lingéres (VIII) 
Les trois visites (II) 
Soirée du grand monde (IV) 


. Las tres tertulias { 


In addition to the sketches treated above, in which Mesonero’s 
borrowing from Jouy may be expressly identified, there are many 


58 Cf. El dia de fiesta, La politico-manta, A prima noche. 
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others which, although unmistakably suggested by French models, 
exhibit decided independence in the treatment of theme. The simi- 
larity is limited to an identical starting-point, as may clearly be 
gathered from the following titles. 


1. Las casas por dentro Les six étages d’une maison de la rue 
Saint-Honoré (II) 
2. Las ferias Une matinée a la Halle (VII) 
3. Grandeza y miseria L’ambitieux (VIII) 
4. Las nifias del dia Les visites du matin (VII) 
5. Paseo por las calles Paris au clair de la lune (X) 
6. El patio de correos La cour des messageries (II) 
7. El retrato Histoire d’un schall (II) 
8. La romeria de San Isidro _ ieee (VIII) 
9. El sombrerito y la mantilla Révolutions des modes (IV) 
10. Un viaje al sitio Un voyage a Pontoise (IV) 
= Les trois visites (II) 
11. Las vaettas €o dine — visites de jour de l’an (VIII) 
12. El barbero de Madrid Le pays latin (II) 


It should be noted that of the forty-three sketches in Mesonero’s 
first series (Panorama matritense), thirty different ones reveal 
Jouy’s influence to a higher or lower degree. Moreover, for these 
thirty sketches Mesonero seemingly consulted about thirty-six 
different articles by Jouy. In the face of this evidence it is difficult 
to take literally Mesonero’s statement that even between 1832 and 
1835 he followed Jouy only ‘“‘de lejos ... . y adorando sus huellas.’’®® 

Mesonero’s indebtedness to Jouy in the other volumes of his 
series may be summed up in tabular form on the basis of the items 
included in our analysis of the first volume. Next in chronological 
order come the sketches in Escenas matritenses, covering the period 
between 1836 and 1842. Unmistakable evidence of Jouy’s influence 
appears as follows. 


Satirical Observation and Comment 
Les six étages d’une maison de la rue 


1. El alquiler de un cuarto Saint-Honoré (II) 

Une maison de la rue des Arcis (III) 
2. Antes, ahora y después Le bureau des nourrices (VI) 
3. La bolsa La bourse (VIII) 


4. Costumbres literarias: La lite- De la propriété littéraire (VI) 
ratura 


5° Panorama mairiiense, p. 27. 
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5. Hablemos de mi pleito Mon procés jugé (VIII) 
6. Inconvenientes de Madrid Indécision des mceurs actuelles (VI) 
7. Una junta de cofradia Du langage et de la conversation 
(VIII) 
8. Las sillas del Prado Dialogue des morts (VI) 
9. El teatro por fuera Les théatres (VIII) 
Types 
1. La almoneda Vente aprés décés (III) 
2. La bolsa Les trois visites (II) 
3. Costumbres literarias: La li- Les libraries (VIII) 
breria 


4. De tejas arriba: Madre Claudia La mére Radig (IX) 
Content of Plot 


1. La almoneda Vente aprés décés (III) 
2. La bolsa La bourse (VIII) 
3. El coche Simén La journée d’un fiacre (IIT) 


Pot-Pourri: La boutique d’un li- 
braire (II) 
Les libraires (VIII) 


‘ -, . Le bureau de deuil (V) 
5. El duelo se despide en la iglesia fT, funérailles (IX) 


4. Costumbres literarias: La li- ( 
breria 


6. La exposicién de pinturas L’Hermite au Café de Chartres (II) 
7. Hablemos de mi pleito Les hommes de loi (VIII) 
, Une nuit de Paris (VII) 
Sees eae 7 nuit au corps-de-garde (VIII) 
Information and Erudition 
1. Antes, ahora y después Les enfants d’aujourd’hui (VIII) 
2. La bolsa La bourse (VIII) 
3. Costumbres literarias: La li- De la propriété littéraire (VI) 
breria 
Similarity or Identity of Theme 
1. Mi calle Indécision des moeurs actuelles (VI) 
2. La exposicién de pinturas Le Salon de 1812 (III) 
3. Hablemos de mi pleito Mon procés (VIII) 
4. Una junta de cofradia Les élections (X) 


5. El Martes de Carnaval y el Le carnaval et le bal de l’Opéra (II) 
Miércoles de Ceniza 
6. Una noche de vela: 
El enfermo La maladie de l’Hermite (V) 
Junta de médicos Les médecins (VIII) 
La mort de l’Hermite (V) 
El] testamento 
La sucesié6n ' Le testament de l’Hermite (V) 
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7. El recién-venido Les dupes (VII) 
8. De tejas arriba: Las buhardillas La maison singuliére (X) 

It is interesting to note that of the twenty-eight sketches com- 
prising the Escenas matritenses, nineteen are based, closely or 
distantly, on twenty-six sketches by Jouy in addition to those 
which were mentioned in connection with the Panorama matritense. 
Quantitatively viewed, then, Mesonero’s debt is somewhat less in 
this volume than in the first one, although exact, or even approxi- 
mately accurate measurement is naturally impossible in the study 
of literary influence. It should be stated in favor of Mesonero that 
in the second series he displays greater skill in making his own what 
he borrows from Jouy. One would also like to infer that perhaps he 
had grown more independent than in the first series, and that to 
some extent his continued similarity to Jouy is nothing more than 
coincidence, as might be argued from the fact that some of the 
sketches enumerated above are related to Jouy’s articles which 
have already been listed in the analysis of the first series. However, 
it is not legitimate to plead too earnestly for Mesonero’s independ- 
ence, in view of the fact that the most striking instances of imita- 
tion are found precisely in the second volume of sketches : Ma- 
drid alaluna and El coche Simén, the first sketch presenting almost 
a case of unmistakable plagiarism. It is difficult to take Mesonero 
literally when he claims that in Escenas matritenses he was free 
from foreign influence.* 

Not even the collection of Tipos y caracteres (1843-62), represent- 
ing the last stage of Mesonero’s career as costumbrista, is wholly 
free from Jouy’s influence. As in the case of the second volume, the 
evidence may be summed up as follows. 


Satirical Observation and Comment 

1. El espiritu de asociacién Les intrigans (VII) 

2. El gaban Révolutions des modes (IV) 
Pathologie morale (VI) 
Quelques ridicules (III) 

ease (IV, 139) 


3. Gustos que merecen palos 


4. Industria de la capital Quelques vices 4 la mode (V, 149) 


5. Pobres vergonzantes Les mendians (VI) 
Types 
1. Los artistas L’atelier du peintre (V) 


2. La vida social en Madrid: 
Carcter de los habitantes Observations détachées (I, 138-40) 


8° Escenas matritenses, p. 16, 
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3. Pobres vergonzantes Les mendians (VI) 

Content of Plot 

1. Un afio en Madrid: El turr6n Revue de l’année 1813 (IV) 

2. El forastero en la corte Les heures de Paris (VI) 

3. Pobres vergonzantes Les mendians (VI) 

Information and Erudition 

1. Un afio en Madrid: Memento Revue de Il’année 1813 (IV) 
Homo 

2. Unafio en Madrid: El afionuevo Le gateau des rois (V) 

3. El gaban Révolutions des modes (IV) 

Similarity or Identity of Theme 

1. Un afio en Madrid (the entire 


series of twelve articles) Revue de l’année 1813 (IV) 
2. El fastidioso L’homme insupportable (IX) 
3. Gacetilla de la capital Affiches et avis divers (II) 
4. La patrona de huéspedes Une pension bourgeoise (VIII) 
5. Tengo lo que me basta Travail et industrie (IX) 


Without counting the verse selections in Tipos y caracteres, there 
are twenty-nine sketches, of which fifteen are based, more or less, 
on sixteen sketches by Jouy. On a quantitative basis, then, this 
would seem to be Mesonero’s most original series; yet this effect is 
more apparent than real, chiefly for the reason that, with reference 
to satirical observation and comment, this volume of sketches is 
largely a recapitulation of the two earlier series. And even though, 
here as elsewhere, the similarity to Jouy may be in part only coin- 
cidence, there is sufficient specific evidence to justify the claim 
that Mesonero continued consulting the French satirist with 
profit. Attention might be directed to the quotation from Montes- 
quieu in Memento Homo; the free translation of a long passage 
from Chateaubriand in El afio nuevo; the unpleasant experiences 
against which the prospective provincial visitor to Madrid is 
warned in El forastero en la corte; the great industry of the capital 
(“fabricacién de reputaciones”’ is the description used in imitation 
of Jouy’s “agences de réputations” and “la fabrique des réputa- 
tions’’) analyzed in La industria de lacapital. There are other bits of 
evidence pointing to the fact that almost to the very end of his 
career as costumbrista Mesonero was in a measure dependent upon 
Jouy. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to multiply examples, but it may be 
interesting to note a possible instance of Jouy’s influence even in 
Recuerdos de viaje por Francia y Bélgica (1841). The discussion of 
Parisian restaurants (pp. 188-89) is strongly reminiscent of Jouy’s 
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Les restaurateurs (III). In fact, Mesonero quotes—misquotes—the 
same Latin phrase which Jouy asserts to have been the sign over 
the first restaurant in Paris. Although Recuerdos de viaje was per- 
haps not intended by its author as a costumbrista work, he handles 
his travel impressions with the lightness of touch and in the enter- 
taining manner which characterize his other writings. Here and 
there he introduces humorous incidents, the authenticity of which 
as personal experiences, observations, or “recuerdos,” is open to 
doubt. Thus the amusing episodes in the chapters De Madrid a 
Bayona and De Bayona a Burdeos may be traced to Un voyage a 
Pontoise (IV), La partie de campagne (II), and Un voyage en dili- 
gence(VI). In otherwords,even for this work Mesonero made use of 
those of Jouy’s sketches which deal with a theme related to his own. 

Of the one-hundred nine sketches comprising the three volumes 
analyzed, sixty-four are referable to Jouy. The number may be 
increased by the following additions. 


1. Una visita a San Bernardino La maison des fous (III) 

2. La c4rcel de la villa La conciergerie (X) 

3. Las caricaturas Les caricatures (VI) 

4. Ser o parecer Etre et paraitre (X) 

5. La pesadilla Le cauchemar (VII) 

6. Vocabulario del gran tono Dictionnaire des gens du grand 
monde (VIII) _ 

7. Memorias de un portero Mémoires d’un laquais (VI) 

8. La tertulia y la soirée Une soirée du grand monde (IV) 

9. De escalera abajo Le grand escalier (VI) 





Of these titles, the first and second, clearly owing their origin to 
Jouy, were reprinted after Mesonero’s death," while the third and 
fourth are cited by title in his posthumous works.” The remaining 
five are listed in Tipos y caracteres with numerous other titles of 
sketches which Mesonero had in mind for future publication,® and 
they seem to have been unmistakably suggested by Jouy. The 
fact that none of these titles developed into sketches may help to 
reconstruct Mesonero’s method of handling Jouy. He apparently 
read the French sketch, and, if he saw the possibility of treating 


8 Cf. Trabajos no coleccionados (Madrid, 1903), vol. 1, pp. 395-407, 322-331. 
The first sketch originally appeared in the Semanario pintoresco (1836), and the 
second in La ilustracién (1851). 

® Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 573, n. 1. Both sketches first appeared in El indicador 
(1822). 
® Tipos y caracteres, pp. 12-13. 
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the same subject, noted down the title or theme for subsequent 
adaptation and elaboration. This is not the only instance of an 
advance announcement of sketches to appear at some future date; 
in the Panorama matritense appears a similar list of articles, all of 
which were published shortly after the announcement, although 
with an occasional modification of title. These sketches, without 
a single exception, are to be referred to Jouy. 

The evidence of French influence on Mesonero reveals an in- 
teresting disparity between his original objective and his subse- 
quent accomplishment. He alleges as his principal object the very 
noble and patriotic desire to vindicate the good name of the Span- 
ish character and customs, so wilfully distorted by foreign novel- 
ists and dramatists. Yet, the faithfulness with which he imitates 
Jouy bespeaks a tendency toward a stereotyped model, more often 
cosmopolitan than strictly national, as Le Gentil has pointed out: 


On reconnait d’ailleurs le ton et l’accent du modéle: méme affectation de 
bonhomie détachée, d’ironie inoffensive. Et presque toujours la phi- 
losophie surannée de l’Hermite s’adapte sans effort a l’actualité madriléne. 
Ce sont nos modes qui pénétrent, nos ridicules qui s’implantent, aprés 
une quarantaine 4 la frontiére.® 


The last sentence is possibly a bit too harsh, since it carries the 
implication that, as documentary information about Spanish life 
during the second third of the nineteenth century, Mesonero’s 
sketches cannot be regarded as reliable; that it is a second-hand 
picture of France and not of Spain that he has drawn. The docu- 
mentary value of Mesonero’s work is greater than that. His 
censurable weakness is not so much that he failed to observe 
faithfully and record accurately, as it is that he leaned too heavily 


on Jouy for suggestions as to what to observe and record. That is 


perhaps the reason why one feels that Mesonero has not caught 
the actual changes, which, as he repeatedly affirms, definitely 
modified the picture of Spanish society during the period under his 
observation. But whatever the historical value of Mesonero’s 


% Panorama matritense, p. 28. The list is announced in Las costumbres de Madrid 
which appears as the preliminary article to the Panorama over the date of “Enero 
de 1832.” The date is obviously wrong, since in the same article Mesonero refers 
to sketches which had already been published between January and March 1832 
(El retrato, La calle de Toledo, La comedia casera, and Las visitas de dias). The date 
should be April 5, 1832 (cf. Cotarelo y Mort, op. cit., p. 102). 

% Ibid., pp. 24-27. 

* Cf. Le potte Manuel Breton de los Herreros, p. 238. 
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costumbrista sketches, it remains true that they are largely the 
result of faithful imitation. Perhaps we may indicate the true 
measure of Mesonero’s indebtedness to Jouy by quoting the last 
words of the sketch A prima noche. Explaining to his imaginary 
interlocutor how he has utilized their conversation for his next 
sketch, Mesonero defines his technique thus: ‘‘Si, amigo; yo habia 
bosquejado el paisaje; usted le ha dado la animacién.’’” In the 
mouth of Jouy and addressed to Mesonero, this remark might 
well serve to indicate the true relationship between the Curioso 
Parlante and the Hermite. 


H. CHonon BERKOWITZ 
University of Wisconsin 


5? Panorama matritense, p. 416. 
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XXVIII 


A SPANISH ROMANTICIST PARODIES HIMSELF: 
LOS HIJOS DEL TIO TRONERA 


ARCIA GUTIERREZ, because he wrote El Trovador 

(at the age of twenty-two) is commonly considered a typical 
Romantic dramatist. It may be affirmed with considerable jus- 
tice, however, that he upheld the standard of Romanticism for a 
relatively short time and that he repented at the age of thirty. The 
record for long service is held by Zorrilla, who died still a Roman- 
ticist in 1893. 

Garcia Gutiérrez’s El Trovador appeared in 1836, and was fol- 
lowed by a series of dramas even more Romantic: El Paje, Magda- 
lena, El Bastardo, El Rey Monje, Juan Dandolo (with Zorrilla), 
Samuel, El Encubierto de Valencia, and others, in addition to trans- 
lations of Dumas pére’s Don Juan de Marana and La Tour de 
Nesle. Simén Bocanegra, destined to be the author’s last conspicu- 
ous success in Spain until 1864, appeared in 1843. In 1844, 
Garcia Gutiérrez left for the New World, and in that year and the 
next he published in Mérida de Yucat4n three plays which may be 
called Romantic. After 1845 he produced only four “‘dramas’’, and 
of these one was written in collaboration with Eduardo Asquerino 
(El Tesorero del Rey) and another with Gil y Zarate and Miguel 
Agustin Principe (La Baltasara). The two other dramas are Ven- 
ganza Catalana (1864) and Juan Lorenzo (1865). The latter isa 
character study and is by no means Romantic. The former pos- 
sesses some of the externals of the Romantic drama: historical 
subject, vigorous tirades, a plot filled with melodramatic action, 
and a tragic tone. The tragedy is not brought about, however, by 
frustrated passion or by the oppression of the hero at the hands of 
either society or blind destiny. The heroine, Mary of Bulgaria, 
even forgot her youthful love for Alejo and married the more 
promising Roger de Flor—very unromantic, surely. The real 
theme of the play is patriotism. 

It would appear, then, that in 1836 and the years immediately 
following Gutiérrez was seriously preoccupied with Romanticism. 
His feeling for it, however, was gradually modified until in 1846 we 
find him publishing a parody of the very play which marked him 
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out as one of the foremost Romantic dramatists—his Trovador.' 

The parody in question was first published in Havana in 1846 
and brought out in Madrid by its author in 1849. The full title of 
the Madrid edition is: Los hijos del tto Tronera. / Parodia del Trov- 
ador. /Sainete picaresco, por D. Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez, /represen- 
tado con aplanso en el, /teatro de la Comedia (Instituto) el afio de 1849. 
4°, 8 pages. At theendofthe play: Madrid, 1850: /Imprenta de 
Vicente de /Lalama. /calle del Duque de Alba, n. 13./ 

The fourteen scenes of the play are nearly all in redondillas, and 
all in Andalusian dialect. The scene is laid in Dos Hermanas.? 
The play deals with the unhappy love of Manuel and Inesilla.’ 
Manuel is jealous because Inesilla had been seen with Tio Bartolo, 
but she explains that she had heard the strumming of a guitar 
and thought the musician was Manuel. He exclaims 


Si juera verd4, mi via 


te diera .... ,fand accepts her explanation. 
Bartolo appears and he and Manuel exchange hot words: 
Manuel: & a que te mojo la oreja? 
Bartolo: 4 Lo quieres? Pues echa a andé 


Then the Gypsy Curra, mother of Manuel, and the latter’s crony 
Meco enter. Curra complains that Manuel is a good-for-nothing, 
just like his father— 


y yo soy probe 
pa mantener horgasanes. 
Meco: Y 4% qué remedio? 
Curra: Que robe. 
Si lo ajorcan, que lo ajorquen. 


When Meco leaves, Curra in a soliloquy reveals the fact that 
Manuel is not her son. When he appears, she tells him of how her 
mother stole some friolera from the house of Tio Barlolo’s father, 
and was tarred and feathered and sent to the galleys. Dying there, 
she said to Curra: 


1 Hartzenbusch, Obras escogidas de Don Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez, Madrid, 
1866, p. xxiv 

2 It will be remembered that Fernén Caballero spent much time there with 
her second husband, and that it is the scene of La Familia de Alvareda, published 
in 1849, 

* We judge that Garcia Gutiérrez received no suggestions from Ramén de la 
Cruz’s parody Inesilla la de Pinto. 

4 V. El Trovador, Jornada I, Sc. IV. 
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iCurriya! iVen! 
Ya ves chbmo me perdi 
por ese endinote de hombre. 
Jasle una giiena en mi nombre 
pa que se acuerde de mi. 


So Curra stole one of Tio Tronera’s sons (the brother of Bartolo). 
By mistake she took her own son to the Jnclusa. 
Manuel exclaims: 
Pus entonse, {quién soy yo?® 


Curra assures him she was only jesting, and he pretends to believe 
her, saying: 
a mf lo mesmo me da. 

Manuel plans to elope with Inesilla, but as they leave Meco tells 
him that the police are carrying off Curra. Going to her aid, 
Manuel is caught and put in jail with her. Inesilla gains access to 
his cell by making large promises to Bartolo. When Manuel re- 
proaches her, she tells him that she has drunk poison. She takes 
his hand and dies. Bartolo, enraged, gives whispered orders to a 
constable, and tells Manuel to flee. Curra awakens in time to hear 
the constable shout: ‘‘jQue se escapa el preso!”’ and Manuel cry 
“iAy!” Curra says to Bartolo: 


Lo siento; pero Manuel 
en su via jué mi hijo. 
She then explains to Bartolo that he has killed his own brother. 
Her final words are: 
jAy, maire! jYa te vengué! 
Certain details will show even more clearly than the preceding 


- outline the sort of fun that Garcia Gutiérrez was poking at Roman- 


ticism. Take, for example, the dream (E/ Trovador, Jornada IV, 
Sc. VI; Los hijos del tio Tronera, Sc. VIII). The gloomy dream 
of Manrique is related by the author with the utmost seriousness, 
and is used to foreshadow the approaching catastrophe. The dream 
of Manuel in the parody is full of flying witches, dry skin and 
bones, and is thus explained: 


Ar punto me isperté; gorvi los ojos, 

y gqué vi? Er garrafén del aguardiente. 
Le di un beso, y ar punto y de repente 
sus carisias carmaron mis enojos. 


* Cf. El Trovador, Jornada III, Sc. I. 
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The dream seems all the more ridiculous because it is related in 


silvas. 

Garcia Gutiérrez is at particular pains to make sport of the 
violent passion which filled E/ Trovador, and all the rest of his own 
and others’ Romantic plays. When Manuel tells Inesilla she must 
fly with him, she replies: 


con que, jesto es un rauto! 
Manuel: Si; 

presa te yevo en mis lasos. 

Esmayate en mis brasos 

y échame la curpa a mi. 
Inesilla: Bien dises. jAy! (Se desmaya) 
Manuel: Mucho pesa. 


When Manuel hears, however, that Curra is in trouble, he says to 
his swooning beloved: 


jInesiya! Salié giiero 
er rauto: giierbe en ti ya. 
Inesilla: {Onde estoy? 
Manuel: Entre mis brasos, 
pero te puedes ya najar, 
porque la cosa esta fea. 


In order to save Manuel from prison, Inesilla has offered herself 
to Bartolo, but she has first taken poison; no less than ‘“‘three 
ounces of Paris Green.’”” What is Manuel’s attitude toward this 
exaggeratedly Romantic devotion? His words are: 


Inés, sin aulasién, 
has jecho una tonteria. 


One has the right to deduce that this was Garcia Gutiérrez’s final 
opinion of much of Romanticism: una tonterta. 

Garcia Gutiérrez’s was by no means the first parody of Romanti- 
cism; Mesonero Romanos’ sprightly El Romanticismo y los Romén- 
ticos was read in 1837 before the Liceo, whose many Romantic 
members must have squirmed though they pretended to smile. 
Satires of Romantic plays and verse were written by Bretén, 
Eugenio de Tapia, Lépez Pelegrin, Estébanez Calderén, Modesto 
Lafuente, Antonio Maria de Segovia and others in the ’thirties 
and ’forties. Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio (1844) gave rise to a 
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number of parodies.6 But Garcia Gutiérrez’s burlesque comedy is 
not to be regarded merely as an exercise in the current fashion; 
it offers too penetrating a satire, too keen an examination of 
Romanticism in the light of practical experience and common sense. 
And this play testifies as no earlier work of Garcia Gutiérrez had 
done, to the dramatist’s possession of a catholic sense of humor 
which could take for its object even his own formerly cherished 
convictions. 
NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina 


-_ jj“ 
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S ® Alonso Cortés, Zorrilla, I, 440. 
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XXIX 
SOME COMMENTS ON “LITERARY THEORY” 


N various papers published during the past twelve years! I 
have discussed certain aspects and applications of what I call 
“literary theory.” This piecemeal method of publication inevitably 
leaves loose ends; and my purpose on the present occasion is to tie 
up some of them by further discussion of sundry points and by the 
citing of sundry passages which further illuminate them. Without 
promising any startling novelties, I hope to be able to straighten 
out a few matters over which uncertainty or controversy might 
possibly arise. 


I. THe NATuRE oF “LITERARY THEORY” 


The general nature of theory has been as well described by Pater 
as by any modern writer. Beside the passage from Plato and Platon- 
ism to which I have already referred (Definitions, p. 728), one finds 
the idea cropping up continually in his work—succinctly in the 
phrase from the essay on Style which speaks of ‘“‘bringing a highly 
qualified matter into compass at one view,” omitting neither the 
complexity of the matter nor the unity of the apprehension; with a 
direct application to a thing seen in the description of the interior 
of Amiens, where “at one view the whole is visible, intelligible;” 
or, with application to a whole life, in the final pages of Marius. It 
is worth noting, too, that although Pater began his career by de- 
claring, in the preface to The Renaissance, that the function of the 
critic is merely to disengage and to note the special impression of 
beauty or pleasure, to analyze it and separate it from its adjuncts, 
he does not pursue this method in his maturer practice. As Prof- 
essor Hale has well noted,’ “Pater rarely tries to analyze these 
impressions. He translates them into terms of thought;” and thus 
makes legible, in another phrase of Plato and Platonism, their 
“manifold alliance with the entire world of nature.” Thus his 

1 “A Definition of the Lyric,” PMLA XXXIII (1918), 584-600 (cited as Lyric); 
“The Validity of Literary Definitions,” ibid., XX XIX (1924), 722-736 (cited as 
Definitions); ‘The Domain of Literary Theory,” JEGP XXV (1926), 34-53 (cited 
as Domain); ‘The Approaches to Literary Theory,” in Fred Newton Scott Anni- 
versary Papers, Chicago, 1929 (cited as Approaches). 

3 Selections from Pater (1901), p. 220; note 3, 7. 
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procedure is another proof of the natural way in which a specific 
critical method grows into a wider theoretical outlook. 

Likewise, when Pater speaks of literary activity as involving 
“insight, foresight, retrospect, in simultaneous action,’ he is using 
language which is consonant with more recent philosophical 
statement—with such a view of the nature of knowledge as is 
formulated, for instance, by Professor T. M. Forsyth in his English 
Philosophy (1910). “It is,” he says of knowledge, “always in some 
measure selective of its own content, and in its actual functioning 
both retrospective of previous experience and prospective of 
subsequent experience” (p. 178). Taking its root in “feeling or 
immediacy of experience,” it finds that “the immediacy—which is 
unique in every concrete instant—is the point of departure for the 
twofold function of suggestion and verification or theory and 
practice, which conducts to further instances of it” (p. 210). 
Hence in the actual acquisition and control of experience these two 
forces work together. 


Vision or insight is requisite, if any process of experience is to be aught but 
blind groping or unthinking routine. But only acquaintance with actu- 
ality, or the intimacy of individual contact with life, can exercise any 
effective revision on our speculations and projects (p. 219). 


Thus we can realize anew that the familiar and overworked con- 
trast between theory and fact is really, like so many such contrasts, 
a matter of difference of direction—a contrast of view, rather than 
a separation of elements. 

Parenthetically, it is worth observing that Pater’s position is 
very close to that enunciated by Marcel Proust in the notable 
esthetic discussion which begins the second volume of Le Temps 


, Retrouvé.2 Proust remarks, for example: 


Pour écrire ce livre essentiel, le seul livre vrai, un grand écrivain n’a pas 
dans le sens courant a |’inventer puisque il existe déja en chacun de nous, 
mais a le traduire. Le devoir et la tache d’un écrivain sont ceux d’un 
traducteur” (p. 41). And again, “Le style pour l’écrivain aussi bien que 
pour le peintre est une question non de technique, mais de vision. II est 
la révélation, qui serait impossible par des moyens directs et conscients, 
de la différence qualitative qu’il y a dans la fagon dont nous apparait le 
monde, différence qui s’il n’y avait pas l’art, resterait le secret éternel de 
chacun. Par l’art seulement, nous pouvons sortir de nous, savoir ce que 
voit un autre de cet univers qui n’est pas le méme que le notre, et dont les 


3 The parallel is pointed out and discussed by M. Ramon Fernandez in the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise for August, 1928, 272-4. 
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paysages nous seraient restés aussi inconnus que ceux qu’il peut y avoir 
dans la lune. Grdce a l’art, au lieu de voir un seul monde, le notre, nous 
le voyons se multiplier, et autant qu’il y a des artistes originaux, autant 
nous avons de mondes 4 notre disposition, plus différents les uns des autres 
que ceux qui roulent dans l’infini, (pp. 48-9). 


Proust, for all his different point of departure and his very 
different course, coincides with Pater’s conclusion that the end of 
literature is ‘the finer accomodation of speech to that vision 
within.” 

This result being accepted, we shall not be troubled by those 
who argue that literary theories can be of no use. It might appear 
that M. Albert Thibaudet is one of them, since he remarked not 
long ago* that theory, in criticism, is like the white of asparagus, 
which makes the asparagus manageable, but is not edible itself. 
The context, however, shows that he is thinking of the application 
to literature of theories which have their origin in non-literary 
considerations, which seek to explain literature in terms of some- 
thing else. It would, indeed, be odd if he were taken in the contrary 
sense, since he has himself produced several brilliant examples of 
literary theory in the sense here employed. What he has in mind is 
the mechanism of ideas by which Taine sought to reduce literature 
to manageable and explicable form, and which now appears to us, 
in many of its details and its results, definitely out of date. But 
the status of theories which aim at and derive from literature—are 
centripetal to literature, so to speak—is not impaired. 

But what content are we to give to the term “‘literature’’ itself? 
To define it inclusively, as the synthesis, or the composition, or the 
putting together, of words (Approaches, p. 11), is to frame a defini- 
tion which must at once be limited in practice, since, as a matter of 
fact, many documents exist to which we assign no literary value 
whatever. They are mere records, which anyone in the same posi- 
tion might have made; they are records of experience, but the 
experience is one which might have been possible to any number of 
recorders, and nothing enters to individualize it. In practice, 
therefore, we recognize the existence of what might be called a 
“literary level;” and what raises a piece of writing to that level 
seems to be, in the first instance, some personal reaction toward 
the experience recorded in it. The scope and intensity of this 
reaction may vary indefinitely, and there are many distinguishable 
levels above what it might be clearer to term the threshold; but a 


4 “Le Centenaire de Taine.” in Revue de Paris for April 15, 1928, p. 763. 
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piece of writing which has nothing personal about it can be called 
literary only by courtesy. It may, as our only bit of evidence for a 
certain period, be a shade better than nothing; but in the main its 
value for purely literary study (whatever may be the case in other 
connections) can be at best only subsidiary, and may well be non- 
existent. Whatever difficulties there may be in determining the 
degree of positive literary value, the line which separates such a 
value from the non-literary is not hard to see. 

The primary source of literary value being thus localized in the 
personality of the writer, it would seem that the analysis of that 
would be an important object of literary study, if not indeed its 
natural point of departure. A difficulty, however, is encountered 
at just this point which has done much to complicate matters. It is 
by no means easy to separate the factors in personality which do 
and which do not contribute to literary effectiveness; nor is it easy 
to get precise information about any writer’s inner life, whether 
from himself (of course the only direct source) or from the infer- 
ences of others. Consequently, we often find either an excess of 
biographical detail which is irrelevant to the purposes of literary 
study, or attempts at psychological reconstruction which are 
often more specious than well founded. There is not even agree- 
ment as to the main lines on which psychological investigation and 
statement should proceed. Pater’s simple and convenient contrast 
of ‘‘mind” and “soul” was enunciated too late to be employed by 
him in any subsequent literary criticism except his study of Meri- 
mée; but the triple division of sense of fact, reason,and imagination, 
also set forth in the essay on Style, promises greater utility, and 
could well be more extensively employed than has yet been the 


' case.5 If we accept the position that the chief initial value of 


such concepts is expository, not explanatory, it would seem that 
the simpler the statement of them can be made, the better. 
Restated in the concrete terms of critical study this position 
would mean the undertaking of careful examinations of each 
writer’s factual basis—his personal experience, both inner and 
outer, so far as he turned it to literary account—and of his re- 
arrangement of these facts in terms of reasoning and of imagina- 
tive activity; the emotional aspect of the whole being considered 
partly under the head of inner fact, partly under that of imagina- 
tive sympathy. The collective consideration of these results 
would then begin to lay down the main lines of grouping for liter- 


5 For my interpretation of it, see Domain, pp. 43-47. 
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ary phenomena, with an attendant sharpening of our conception of 
the lines themselves. When, for instance, Pater declared that 
imaginative prose was the special and opportune art of the modern 
world, he propounded a problem which neither he nor anyone else 
to date has adequately analyzed and disentangled, and which 
remains, in its present condition, more of a stumbling-block than 
an aid to sound views. And much the same might be said of really 
significant fact, which is so often not discriminated from what may 
or may not be fact, but is pretty surely not significant. By this 
path, then, we are led once more to the thorny question of literary 
definitions, on which there is enough to say to justify a fresh 
start in another section. 


II. Derimnitions ONcE More 


The nature and function of a definition are excellently stated in 
this extract from De Laguna’s Dogmatism and Evolution (1910): 


Definition is a singling out of certain features or certain elements of the 
total meaning of a concept and regarding these as essential, while other 
more loosely associated ideas are more or less effectively excluded. Even 
before intentional and formal definition takes place, however, this process 
of centralization has been at work; and to a large extent the formal defini- 
tion merely recognizes and confirms the segregation which has already 
taken place. It is of significance that this segregation, or definition, in- 
volves the selection of a comparatively small group of associated concepts, 
the relationships to which become constitutive for the concept in question. 
What thus takes place in the course of intellectual evolution is that the 
organization of concepts tends to fall into groups, varying in size and in 
the closeness of their interrelations. At the one extreme are the loose ap- 
perceptive systems of common life, which vary with occupation, habits, 
and interests, as well as from individual to individual; at the other, the 
special sciences. It is within these last, and particularly within the ab- 
stract sciences, that the process of integration and fixation of concepts has 
been carried farthest..... 

But it seems impossible that the definiteness and fixity—the ‘clearness 
and distinctness’—of scientific concepts should ever be more than approxi- 
mate. The meaning of the associated concepts, in terms of which a given 
concept is defined, must itself be determined in relation to yet other con- 
cepts. For if it were possible to restrict the meaning of a group of concepts 
to the mutual relationships within the group, the group as a whole would 
lose all connection with the developing body of cognitive experience—it 
would be simply a useless mass of dead matter. In other words, an un- 
eliminable condition for the continued functioning of a concept is its very 
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plasticity and indeterminateness—its lack of ‘clearness and distinctness’ 
—pp. 200-201. 


The essential elements, then, which constitute the core of any 
definition are drawn largely from previous experience, and are 
inevitably colored by the sort of experience we happen to be 
familiar with, or by the traits of it which happen to strike us most 
forcibly. Hence many current definitions have a good bit of the 
casual about them, or are based on a trait which is more or less 
superficial. Consequently, analysis of them may reveal the need of 
considerable restatement before they can be regarded as adequate. 
Moreover, an object of any complexity can usually be defined in 
several ways, which will vary according to the purpose we have in 
view; and a definition which may be perfectly convenient (and in 
so far adequate) for a specific practical application may be “‘shot 
full of holes’ when we subject it to logical scrutiny, or apply it toa 
different sort of problem. There may be a vast distance between 
the first crude notion which guides us in a course of investigation 
and the carefully stated notion with which we emerge at the end. 
As Professor D. S. Robinson has well said,*® 


The fact of the matter is that definition is the end of knowledge rather 
than its beginning, and for that reason no one can give a good definition 
until he has made a thorough investigation of the nature of the entity 
being defined. Consequently any definition with which we begin an in- 
vestigation is provisional and more or less arbitrary. It solves no problems. 
It only opens up the field of investigation. 


It is further to be noted that the members of any group of defini- 
tions applicable to a particular field more or less support one an- 
other; they are expressed in partly interchangeable terms, and any 


' modification of one is likely to be attended by modifications in one 


or more of the others. “The world of facts,’’ says Professor G. P. 
Conger,’ “‘might be likened toa complete dictionary of the English 
language, in which every word is somewhere defined in terms of 
others, and in turn helps to define some, or indirectly all, of the 
others. Facts sustain facts and are sustained by facts.’”’ It may be 
convenient, in the treatment of a specific problem, to regard all but 
one of its factors as constants; but as soon as we shift our attention 
the previous fixity turns out to be merely an assumption, and we 
have to restate our terms accordingly. This flexibility or modifi- 


® The Principles of Reasoning (1924), p. 59. 
7 A Course in Philosophy (1924), p. 383. 
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ability is, as we have just seen, indispensable to any workable 
definition, and to suppose that any logical device can eliminate it is 
to entertain an illusory hope. It is also true that all serviceable 
definitions must be kept in touch with the experience to which 
they are intended to apply, and that they may therefore be modi- 
fied as that experience is altered or enlarged. This holds very 
obviously of any such human activity as literature, where new 
works may compel a radical change in accepted ideas, and the 
incorporation, in our body of theoretical judgments, of notions 
more adequate to the added facts. 

From the position thus gained, we can profitably proceed to 
examine two errors which have stood in the way of framing sound 
literary definitions. In the first place, the habit of loosely defining 
a class of objects by means of some conspicuous trait or resemblance 
displayed by them often leads to the drawing of false analogies 
between objects which have little but that trait in common. Thus, 
to take an instance from an interesting scientific lecture (by Pro- 
fessor Bancroft of Cornell) I once listened to, ‘‘metallic’”’ lustre is 
exhibited by many objects which are not metallic at all, and to seek 
for its cause in some obvious physical property possessed both by 
metals and by these ubjects is labor lost. The problem, when 
analyzed, can be restated somewhat in these terms: ‘‘Under what 
conditions do objects exhibit the type of lustre which we identify as 
‘metallic’ because of its frequent association with metals?” The 
point, that is, is to discover the conditions which include all cases of 
the phenomenon, not to identify them with those displayed by the 
typical object which may be convenient enough as a label, but is 
really nothing more. When Pater, in a famous phrase, declared 
that “all art constantly aspires toward the condition of music,” he 
was, I think, on the edge of this fallacy, if not actually involved in 
it. “The condition of music” is hardly a simple matter; and it 
would be more accurate to say that all art aspires toward a complete 
fusion of form and content which is perhaps best exemplified by 
certain pieces of music. The choice of these pieces, however, 
might be the occasion of considerable controversy; and in practice 
Pater’s dictum has probably done little to clarify the problem to 
which it points. 

In the second place, we have the difficulty raised by the alleged 
impossibility of defining the experiences excited by literature at all. 
_ So far as this arises from the mere disinclination to think about the 
subject to which I have elsewhere alluded (Definitions, p. 722), it 
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need not be discussed further; but its more explicit statement has 
been vigorously countered by Bosanquet, in relation to the alleged 
indefinability of values in general.’ 


They can be explained or defined in terms of the character fixed upon 
them by the functions they exhibit in the context of experience. At most 
you might be able to show that attempts to demonstrate such a character 
have hitherto failed. But to assert that they must fail is clearly a priori 
skepticism, and so irrational. 

In fact, I take it, this whole demurrer against value being definable is an 
awkward version of the truth that it is undesignable—cannot be indicated 
with the finger—which is really opposed to the demurrer. Yellowness 
and sourness are designable by pointing to sensations, but are prima facie 
indefinable so far as they are mere sensuous qualities, though ultimately 
no doubt definable as knowledge progresses. But worth or goodness is 
not a sensuous quality; you cannot point it out with your finger. It is 
more comparable to number or causation, being a feature of structure 
and function characterising experiences which have other features be- 
sides it. 


In this field, then, definition must proceed by determining struc- 
ture and function, not by merely pointing to an alleged typical case, 
as if that simple procedure really settled the problem, instead of 
beginning it. 

Putting together the results reached in this section, we may 
affirm that there is no reason for shirking the making of definitions 
because they are difficult to frame, or for avoiding necessary 
exactness in our terminology. In the work of framing them, we 
must always keep close to the actual facts of literature, either frank- 
ly accepting the modifications entailed by new facts or clearly 
specifying any restrictions which may be found appropriate to a 
particular investigation, and refraining from the unwarranted ex- 
tension of such partial or provisional results, but also declining to 
accept every alleged new notion before it has had time to approve 
itself. More technically, this involves careful distinction between 
tentative and final definitions, and avoidance of the fallacies 
engendered by too great reliance on superficial traits and more or 
less casual analogies. Also, as a general principle of method, it 
involves the acceptance of the priority of function over structure as 
the basis of interpretation.? On that basis we may hope that liter- 
ary theory can really establish itself as an active discipline; but if 


5 Some Suggestions in Ethics (1918), pp. 47-52. 
* Cf. James Ward, Psychological Principles (191%), p. 99. 
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it is to do so, it must resist the fascinations of an alleged “‘scientific”’ 
mode of treatment—fascinations, the attempt to exorcise which 
may profitably occupy us at somewhat greater length. 


III. Is THere A “ScrIENCE” oF LITERARY CRITICISM? 


I do not ask, “Is literary criticism a science?” because there is 
general agreement that, taken in the broad sense, it is not. But 
there have been frequent attempts either to throw over previous 
methods and results in favor of an alleged new departure in a 
scientific direction, or, more modestly, to set up a new procedure 
within existing boundaries which may, it is hoped, be both a 
corrective of existing errors and an advance toward fresh fields. 
Literary theory, therefore, if it professes to cover the literary 
domain, must take account of this movement, and consider both 
its motives and its pretensions. 

As for the motives, a good statement of them can be found in the 
introduction to Mr. J. M. Robertson’s Essays Towards A Critical 
Method (1889), which expresses the hope of discovering ‘“‘methods 
of scrutiny and species of criteria such as will secure, in regard to 
literary values, the measure of demonstrability and of agreement 
arrived at in, say, moral, political, economic, and therapeutic 
science” (p.iii). But soon we have the modest proviso, “Obviously 
consensus of literary opinion cannot be reckoned on to a further 
extent than consensus in matters of personal conduct, legislation, 
and social action: all that can be hoped for is that it may be carried 
as far. In therapeutic science, again, there is anarchy enough to 
show that tangibleness of subject matter does not involve certainty 
of interpretation” (p. iv). Hence it is with a tempered enthusi- 
asm that we read, on p. 105. 


The fact that there exists this wide agreement as to the beauty and success- 
fulness of certain samples of writing is in itself a proof that there are bases 
for a criticism which shall be scientific, or reducible to connected steps of 
reasoning from verifiable data, as against that which is but the random 
expression of an aberrant opinion, born of ignorance, haste, or perversity. 
And what is really wanted in literary criticism is that there should be 
this statement of data and process of proof, the demand for that much 
being exactly what arose generations or even centuries ago in the case of 
the physical sciences. 


We have here, in fact, the difficulty which, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out (Approaches, p. 41), confronts every attempt to set 
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up a “science’’ of literature—the difficulty, namely, of deciding 
what science is to furnish the model for the new branch of study. 
Mr. Robertson suggests, on the one hand, “moral, political, 
economic, and therapeutic science,” in which there is admittedly 
much disagreement; on the other he suggests, without actually 
urging, physical science as at least the ideal. Evidently these two 
ideals are not, in the present state of knowledge, wholly compatible, 
and to make matters worse, physical science itself has no longer 
that stability which was so appealing some forty years ago, but is 
passing through a stage which affords scant comfort to those who 
desire something unchanging. Nor is it at all obvious that “‘con- 
nected steps of reasoning from verifiable data” are a guarantee of 
satisfactory results; for the data which are most easily verifiable 
may not be of great value, and the processes of reasoning have 
unfortunately been known to proceed fallaciously. No one can 
quarrel with the desire for improved methods; but that the proce- 
dure of physical science can without adaptation furnish such meth- 
ods for literary study is a proposition which not only has never 
been proved but which has seldom been put forward in that un- 
varnished form. What has been put forward usually proves, on 
examination, to be an equivocal suggestion that physical science 
furnishes the ideal of knowledge, to which other disciplines 
should seek to approximate; and not even every scientist would be 
found ready to subscribe to that suggestion. 

Indeed, the more I examine these pleas for the adoption of a 
“‘scientific’’ method, the more I seem to find in them the more or 
less thinly disguised hope that such a method will provide a means 
of substantiating the opinions which the pleaders hold. It is 


, always comforting to think that opposing views are “‘but the ran- 


dom expression of an aberrant opinion’’—a satisfaction, it may be 
noted in passing, which scientists have not always denied them- 
selves; but, after all, those opposing views often seem to the out- 
side observer to have a certain amount of justification. It is even 
arguable that not all conflicts of opinion are generated by “‘ignor- 
ance, haste, or perversity”’ on the part of those who come into 
conflict with apparently established ideas. I find it hard to have 
much sympathy with those who, like the proud mother in the 
anecdote, watch the motley procession of notions and murmur, 
‘All out of step except my Jimmy!” Nor doI regard with sympathy 
those whose cry is for more facts, more documents, of every sort, 
being decidedly of opinion that what we need is not more facts, 
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but more thought about the facts we already have. It is true 
enough that relevant facts should always be welcome, but there 


: is no reason in heaven or earth for supposing that the mere ac- 
{ cumulation of items is a task of either merit or profit. The essential 
Te is to have an idea worth supporting, not to erect supports in the 


hope that something will miraculously come to perch on them. 

When we turn from general aspirations to look for specific 

attempts at the adoption of scientific procedure in critical methods, 

we do not find them to be very numerous. Sometimes they go no 

farther than a mere taking over of scientific terms, as in Mr. 

Arthur Ransome’s “kinetic” and “‘potential’’ as applied to certain 

aspects of style'“—a suggestion which does not seem to have at- 

tained wide currency, in spite of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s 

partial adoption of it. More recently, we have had Miss Rickert’s 

New Methods for the Study of Literature, the novelty of which 

consists principally in the extensive use of tabulated statistics 

‘ and graphs. The weakness of this procedure lies in the fact that 

' neither tables nor graphs are anything more than emphatic ways 

' of bringing out certain aspects of given material; they do not in 

themselves confer any significance on the facts presented, and 

should not be expected to do so. It must also be remembered that 

the accuracy with which certain matters can be presented has 

likewise little to do with their significance; as much accuracy as 

Tt the case admits may always be desirable, but significance can 

never rise higher than its source in the matters themselves. The 

plan savors too much of Bacon’s desire to “level all intellects” 

by providing a quick and sure road to results by an essentially 

mechanical process, an enterprise which is surely not at all in the 
spirit of contemporary science. 

I conclude, therefore, that it is idle to look for the coming of any 
“science of literature” which shall occupy a place comparable with 
that of any branch of physical science, that being the only sense 
in which a revolution could be intelligibly expected. It is likely 
enough that the “scientific” label will continue to be applied, 
since it has an obvious popular appeal; and if anyone chooses to 
maintain that the study of literature can be as “scientific” as 
that of sociology, for instance, I suppose no great harm will ensue. : 
I think, however, that the avoidance of the label will make for : 
greater intellectual honesty, and that we shall do better to imbue 

1 See “Kinetic and Potential Speech,” first printed in 1911, and reprinted in 
Portraits and Speculations, 1913. 
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literary study with the spirit of accuracy and impartiality which 
ought to be common to every branch of intellectual endeavor. 
I cannot see that any technical scientific procedure not already 
employed can profitably be imported into literary study; and I 
can see a good many chances for loose thinking and hazy expres- 
sion in the careless employment of sweeping and inexact analogies. 
Enough of that can be seen in previous attempts to furnish us a 
salutary warning, if we are wise enough to take it. The certainty 
which attaches to the results of literary study will be precisely 
what the nature of that study admits; and it is surely rather ab- 
surd to expect that it will display throughout a certainty which 
hardly attaches to any other human effort. Let us take what agree- 
ment we can get, and be thankful that we find any. 

At all events, if we really desire a scientific parallel, the natural 
place to look for it will be in the field of biology, where at least 
we are dealing with such common concepts as development in 
time, organic structure, and the like. But we must not suppose 
that the free and easy use of such a concept as “evolution” is 
going to get us very far; it, too, is a label, often more convenient 
than explanatory. Nor should we think of biology as purely an 
affair of laboratory observations and dissections, out of touch 
with the actual conditions of growth. On this point it is well to 
consider a pronouncement which biologists themselves have made 
on the probable reformulation of the concept:" 


This will be neither in terms of the mere mechanomorphism of the 
physicists and chemists, nor of the puzzled mysticism of vitalist philoso- 
phers as yet befogged by their urban environment or bewildered by 
reaction from it. It will be in terms of biology proper, and its processes, 


, of nutrition and reproduction, of metabolism and growth. 


For, as they go on to say, ‘“‘No one of the main sciences, be they the 
objective—physical, biological, social; or the subjective—ethic, 
psychologic, aesthetic—is intelligibly reducible into the concepts 
of any other, those of mechanics, physics, chemistry, despite 
their long exaggerated pretensions, as little as any’’—a corrective 
which may well be borne in mind. As for the status of psychology, 
that is a matter which I reserve for mention a little farther on, 
after an interval devoted to another topic. 


1 Thomson and Geddes, Evolution (Home University Library), p. 231. Cf. 
also E. S. Russell, The Study of Living Things (1924). 
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IV. THE PRoBLEM OF STYLE 


Among the problems which Mr. Spingarn’s “creative criticism” 
had done with, some years ago, was the problem of style; yet it, 
like some others then relegated to oblivion, seems to be still with 
us. Nor could it well be otherwise, since style is merely a name for 
the specific medium through which literature finds embodiment; 
and if literature is to be studied, style can hardly escape being 
studied too. In fact, this way of putting it is rather mild, since a 
right view of style is really central to the whole placing and dis- 
tribution of the problems of literary theory; hence a few para- 
graphs on the matter will hardly be deemed out of place. 

The first clue to the problem of style lies in noting that it pre- 
sents that same double aspect which we have already observed 
in the notion of literature. Just as the most general notion of 
literature must be narrowed, if we are to concentrate attention 
on what are really accepted as literary values, so must style as the 
vehicle of literary expression be limited, and in a precisely parallel 
way. If not every collocation of words possesses literary value, 
neither does every such collocation possess style. By the use of a 
phrase-book, or any similar means, the words of any language can 
be put together to convey an intelligible meaning, without the 
least shadow of personal intervention beyond the mere picking 
out of the appropriate phrases. Hence, just as we found that 
literary value was defined by the presence of a personal sense of 
some aspect of experience, so style is defined by the presence of a 
personal attitude toward the means of literary expression. On the 
“linguistic” side, so to speak, its most prominent features are the 
manifesting of habit of thought by sentence structure and habit 
of observation by vocabulary; on the side of the writer’s psy- 
chology, it manifests such intentions and faculties as may be 
blended in his personality, for the analysis of which I have else- 
where suggested a scheme (Domain, pp. 37-47). It is one task of 
stylistic study to distinguish between what is habitual to all or 
most writers at any given epoch and what is habitual to any 
one writer as the expression of his own personality. 

In the second place, if function determines structure, it is 
obvious that analysis of the latter will reveal to us primarily, if 
not exclusively, the habitual element of style, and cannot in any 
case bring us directly to the perception of the writer’s personality. 
To grasp this is to grasp another clue to the stylistic problem. 
Neither mere analysis nor mere intuition (if we like the latter 
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term) tells the whole story; we must feel in order to know, but 
we must know in order to feel truly and intensely. No one makes 
his own linguistic medium; but that medium is not (as Shelley 
mistakenly thought) a mere arbitrary production. We must know 
a language as well as a literature; yet, as we have seen, what pro- 
duces literary values is what genuine personalities have done in 
and with a language. To detect the exact points at which what 
is impersonal in a language is transmuted by the touch of person- 
ality is a task so delicate that it is probably ignored quite as often 
as it is mishandled; yet it is a task which would seem unavoidable 
if the essence of what constitutes literature is ever to be approached 
and disengaged. Certainly the neglect of it in a good deal of cur- 
rent critical work has led to misapprehensions. And conversely, 
the position thus sketched should bring us a better understanding 
of the function of practical rhetoric, which can inculcate sound 
linguistic and stylistic habits, but which cannot create personality 
where it does not already exist. 

Hence much of the apparent complexity of our problem arises 
from the easily observable fact that the wide field which it covers 
can be divided in many ways. This fact, viewed in the light of our 
principle of the plurality of definitions, is not one to cause con- 
cern, but merely to put us on our guard against the danger of 
mixing lines which are drawn in different places and for different 
purposes. There is, for instance, the interplay between the per- 
sonality of the writer and the characteristics of his linguistic 
medium, many of which he must simply accept as he finds them; 
or the interplay between the necessary substratum of habit which 
must be neither wholly succumbed to nor wholly forsaken and the 
desire for novelty which is needed for the quickening and holding 


“of interest, but which must not be made a primary aim at the 


expense of what is needed to ensure adequate communication. 
Hence the division of styles is sometimes made structurally, 
sometimes psychologically, according as we look either to the 
traits displayed by the medium itself or to the traits of the writer 
as they are displayed in and through it. In the former mood we 
find M. Thibaudet accepting Buffon’s familiar characterization 
of style as “order and movement,” and proceeding to distinguish 
two species of style: “fone in which order and movement are 
continuous, establishing, accumulating, proceeding along a single 
line, the other in which they are discontinuous, proceeding by 
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successive positions, by broken indications.’ But on another 
occasion we find him using a different procedure: “One might 
say that there exist in French a style of certitude, a style of dis- 
covery, and a style of inquietude (and many others, but the 
division which I need at the moment admits only these three).’’” 

But the factors which make for stylistic diversity are not 
exhausted by such considerations as the foregoing; there is another 
set which has long had its influence on the course of literature, 
and which finds expression in the two familiar antitheses of poetry 
and prose and of verse and prose. As we all know, the first recog- 
nized literary values of any language are those of verse, and prose 
is for a long time simply “not verse,” an entity very slow to 
be recognized as having traits of its own. But as prose makes 
its way with the passage of time, and the more creative procedures 
associated with the name of “poetry” begin to appear in this 
other vehicle, the two antitheses become sadly confused, and all 
the familiar puzzles of the proper connection between “‘poetry” 
and “verse” are generated. Some of these puzzles are due to mere 
confusion of thought and disinclination to keep things apart; 
others are the genuine result of the difficulty of handling items 
which lie on the borderline. Since there is no immediate penalty 
attached to the confusion of literary techniques, even in cases 
where critical observation suggests that the game is not worth 
the candle, such borderline cases may multiply in a time of per- 
plexity like our own; but we can at least say that the original 
position of the antithetical terms is now reversed, and that poetry 
can be currently defined as what is left over when prose has done 
all it can. 

So we have, in these latter days, an increasing sense of two con- 
trasted aspects of style. ‘‘An undeniable desire of my time,” 
wrote Mallarmé, “is the separation, as with a view to different 
attributions, of the double state of the word, here in its raw im- 
mediacy, there in its essence.’"® We have had, on the one hand, 





2 La Vie de Maurice Barrés, p. 246. 

1% Le Liseur de Romans, p. 164. 

4 “Prose literature could only arise when, as civilization advanced, man’s 
minds grew more reflective, and writers wished to express collected facts and 
deductions drawn from such facts or speculations based upon them. This stage 
was reached in Greece in the sixth century B.C.’”—H. N. Fowler, A History of 
Ancient Greek Literature (1903), p. 148. 

8 Divagations, p. 250. t 
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the doctrine that prose is capable of absorbing and doing justice 
to all literary values, and on the other the doctrine of “pure 
poetry,” of an inalienable realm still defensible against all the 
incursions of prose. As often happens, neither doctrine is easily 
held in its entirety, and each contains a good measure of truth if 
not pressed to an extreme. The best immediate aid to solving 
the difficulty seems to lie less in attempts to get hold of the re- 
spective “essences” of prose and verse than, as I have elsewhere 
said,” in the perception of a functional difference between verse 
and prose as stylistic media. The fact that prose has an indefinite 
capacity for the acceptance of detail, and an adaptability to an 
indefinitely wide range of material, is fundamental, whatever 
abandonment of traditions may be involved in its acceptance; 
but the corresponding fact that verse will always be able to do 
certain things better than any form of prose can do them is equally 
to be kept in sight. We may take account of “‘essences’’ (if we 
care to use that term), and avoid acceptances which are based 
merely on what has happened to be done in the past; but we must 
not be seduced into the belief that there is no distinction worth 
maintaining between prose, however rhythmical, and verse, 
however relaxed. The distinction which finds expression in struc- 
tural differences is rooted in a difference of function; and to miss 
that is to be left with a problem that is indeed insoluble. 

To sum up the points I wish to make here: we must not think 
that the analysis of structure will give self-explanatory results, 
but we must not go to the opposite extreme of thinking that the 
functions of a writer’s personality can be adequately dealt with 
apart from their actual expressions. The two aspects are co- 
ordinate; if we fully realize the importance of each, we can go from 
one to the other in either direction (with attendant reversal of 
the order of questions met), but to make either an exclusive basis 
is to invite trouble. What are slightingly called “formal” aspects 
are, if significant at all, the indices of structural differences which, 
in their turn, rest on differences of function which may go very 
deep. There is indeed a formal difference between prose and verse; 
but to think that it is dismissed by calling it “formal’’ would be 
grotesque if it were not so dangerous. We shall not have done with 


% Two “leaders” in the London Times Literary Supplement (“Questions of 
Prose,” September 13, 1928, and “Pure Poetry,’’ October 25, 1928) offer interesting 
sidelights on these matters. 

17 Lyric, p. 592; Domain, p. 48. 
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the problem of style till we have scrutinized every link in the chain; 
and here, obviously, I am merely suggesting where a few of the 
links are. But even that simple act should furnish food for thought. 


V. THE Prospects or LITERARY THEORY 


It is very possible that a reader who may be inclined to accept 
the foregoing remarks in a fairly sympathetic spirit may still be 
disposed to ask just what specific results literary theory as here 
defined is likely to accomplish, and, still more, how it fits into the 
framework of our other intellectual preoccupations. A reviewer 
in the London Times Literary Supplement'® has observed: “There 
is no sign that a literary aesthetic that will work at all has as yet 
been formed; but since so many writers seem concerned with it, 
it may be that the problem is in process of being solved.” I 
doubt if the first of these statements is quite correct, and I am 
not sure that it is quite consistent with the second; but their 
combination does suggest a state of mind which it is not unreason- 
able to entertain, even though it is perhaps not so well founded 
as might at first appear. The theoretical impulse may very well 
work in a more or less fitful way, and there are reasons (as we 
shall see in a moment) why its results often find but incidental 
statement; hence it can not be pointed out with the assurance 
which attends modes of study which have won a more assured 
(or at least a more accepted) position. 

But if we are right in holding that theory is a natural outgrowth 
of criticism, we need not be surprised to find that examples of the 
latter frequently pass over to considerations which go well beyond 
the mere discussion of separate works or authors. Even when such 
observations are incidental, they are no less theory; and in certain 
cases, notably that of prose fiction, they have been extended to 
form the matter of entire books. It still remains true, however, 
that the best examples of the purely theoretical spirit are mainly 
to be sought in papers which are concerned with some particular 
aspect of literature, and that the mo1_ inclusive synthesis has not 
yet arrived. That, no doubt, is what our English reviewer was 
really trying to say, and perhaps he meant to be less pessimistic 
than he sounded. It is a bit ironic that literary theory should be 
implicitly censured for adopting (though, it must be admitted, 
not altogether voluntarily) the method of piecemeal attack which 
has been so acceptable in the case of natural science, and I do 


18 February 9, 1928, p. 93. 
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not say that it is a condition which we can wish to have endure 
unchanged; but anyone who really desires to can find abundant 
examples of theoretical procedure in the critical writings both of 
the present and of the past. 

More positively, we may argue that attentive inspection of such 
work would help to bring out and clarify those principles, so often 
merely implied, which form the real basis of criticism, and which 
by their diversity help to explain (as previously suggested) the 
recognized diversity of critical estimates. It would probably be 
admitted that the practice of criticism today admits of some 
improvement—that even if much of it is unavoidably ephemeral, 
much might also be bettered if a more careful search for under- 
lying principles were instituted. Criticism can hardly be expected 
to improve itself by mere continuance; we need to stand off from 
it in order to see what its true directions are, and how much 
aberration from them there may be in current examples. The 
danger of losing sight of principles amid the crowding of details 
is one to which criticism is always subject, and it cannot be said 
that that danger is less pressing just now, when production of what 
at least purports to be literature has reached unprecedented 
dimensions. Without supposing that criticism is to be reformed 
altogether by such a consideration, we might fairly hope that 
theory would bring about, in a not too distant future, an improve- 
ment worth having, and thus prove its ability to “work.” 

On the other hand, since the deepest motive which prompts to 
theory is probably, as I have suggested, the desire for a certain 
esthetic satisfaction, it cannot be expected that such a satisfaction 
should pay large dividends of immediate outward utility, or escape 
certain difficulties, which at present beset the study of zsthetics 
in any form. In particular, it suffers from that conflict between the 
book and the article to which I have already alluded, and which is 
one of the chief dispersive tendencies of our time. Many recent 
books have wholly failed to take account of the valuable contri- 
butions which have appeared as detached papers, whereas they 
record with touching fidelity the titles of books which are almost 
or wholly out of date. Hence earlier statements which happen 
to have the sanction of book form get more attention than they 
deserve, and the papers not only fail of due recognition but (more 
serious still) fail to exercise their rightful influence in the correction 
and extension of previously accepted opinions. This state of 
affairs is not to be changed overnight, perhaps not for a long time, 
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and to analyze its causes is no task for this occasion; but it ought 
to be faced and kept in mind, if we are to understand why literary 
theory, like esthetics in general, does not occupy the position or 
receive the attention which both deserve. 

Again, the over-emphasis on psychological methods which has 
marked the study of aesthetics in recent years has had its influence 
also in the criticism of literature. Two difficulties are noteworthy 
in this connection: one, the present uncertain status of psychology 
itself; the other, the sticking to psychological principles in prefer- 
ence to letting a principle emerge from the study of facts. If, as I 
think, it is correct to hold (Approaches, p. 35) that the function 
of psychological principles in criticism is that of ordering, not of 
explaining, we shall neither expect too much of them nor hesitate 
to phrase them in such terms as may best assist our purpose. 
It is one thing to use certain principles as a convenient descriptive 
framework for the arrangement of data which are later to be 
studied on their own merits; it is quite another to assume that 
any given psychological standpoint is so unassailably established 
that it can at once be used without question in the discussion of 
matters which are anything but uniform or simple. The reader 
of that very interesting volume, Psychologies of 1925, is likely to 
be left with an impression less of the unity of psychology than of 
the extraordinarily different points of view which have been ap- 
plied to what is supposedly the same material, and of the extreme 
ingenuity with which these seemingly mutually exclusive positions 
are being defended. 

For general purposes, a more hopeful position seems to be 
indicated by this statement by Horace B. English:!® ““The province 
of psychology might be defined as the study of the problems which 
arise when we take experience at its face value.” This at least 
encourages the hope that the problems which then arise will be 
genuinely psychological ones, and that they can be stated without 
being prejudged by some general principle which may or may 
not be applicable. (I might remark, parenthetically, that the 
mechanical effects of such principles are well illustrated by the 
monotony which pervades many recent ‘“‘psycho-analytic’’ biog- 
graphies.) If we take Mr. English’s definition as a point of de- 
parture, and supplement it by Bosanquet’s observation,”° “‘Specu- 
lative philosophy is unlikely to leave anything standing, inde- 


19 Journal of Philosophy, XXIII (1926), 685. 
* Philosophical Review, XXVI (1917), 11. 
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pendent and unshaken in its prima facie nature,” we shall have a 
basis at once sufficiently definite and sufficiently flexible to admit 
suitable adaptation to whatever problems we may encounter. 
In other words, the psychological position which we adopt will 
be able to furnish the lines of distribution and connection which 
we desire, but will not tend to usurp an explanatory function 
which it is perhaps not fitted to exercise, and thus one set of 
dangers will be largely avoided. 

I conclude, therefore, that literary theory can make good its 
claim to a position as a legitimate branch of speculative activity, 
concerned with the most characteristic traits of literature, and 
growing naturally out of the processes of literary criticism. I 
do not think that anything is to be gained for the moment by 
presenting it as what it ultimately is—to wit, a branch of aesthet- 
ics, since the value of aesthetics itself is just now a much disputed 
topic, not to be accepted without argument. Hence, while I 
believe that such an argument can be made, this is not the place 
for it;*4 and it is simpler to let literary theory stand on its own 
immediate merits, guaranteed by its closeness to what M. Thi- 
baudet has called “‘the literary fact itself.”” For, after all, literature 
is a fact, just as much in need of exact statement and sober inter- 
pretation as any other fact in our world; and the objections which 
are opposed to its study in that spirit are precisely those which 
have been brought against every sort of theoretical study since 
the development of human thought began. In default of more 
active encouragement, the theorist may derive what comfort 
he can from that consideration. 

CnaRLES E. WHITMORE 
, Hingham Center, Massachusetts 


% I have essayed it in a paper entitled “The Autonomy of Zsthetics” in the 
Monist, XXXVII (1927), 238-255, 











XXX 
THE USE OF COLOR WORDS BY EDGAR ALLEN POE 


N THAT rich volume, The Decline and Fall of the West, we ob- 

serve that the color preferences of a given people or age are 
considered as a part of the accumulated evidence that finally 
places the cultural stage of the group in the whole vast Spenglerian 
cycle. The Greeks, we learn, were fond of primitive reds and yel- 
lows, while the Christians, partly in revolt against Greek paganism, 
came to prefer the other end of the color scale, the greens and blues, 
and the purity of white. Red had become for them a symbol of sin 
and bloodshed, and yellow a mark of shame. These observations 
are further tied up with Spengler’s time-space theories. The 
Greeks, whose time-space conceptions are labelled as present, as 
contrasted with our own efforts to link the dim past and the remote 
future by the aid of our historical and evolutionary perspective, 
are said naturally to prefer red and its variants as symbolic of 
life, love, and splendid action; while the Christians as naturally 
preferred the more remote greens, blues, and whites as symbolic 
of meditation and worship, the projection of interest into the 
mystic, the supernatural, the life yet unrealized. A later romantic 
development also associated blues and greens with nature and its 
poetry, while whites, grays and blacks inevitably spell the ab- 
stract, the psychic, and the mystery of the unknown. 

Havelock Ellis’s fascinating studies in the history of colors and 
their symbolic uses serve to bear out in a general way the sugges- 
tions of Spengler, though they also show that color associations 
are by no means static, but fluctuate with the changes of custom 
and fashion. Still another approach to the subject of color has 
been attempted by the English psychologist Bullough in his labora- 
tories, in a search for objective data on various possible reactions 
to color, physiological, associative, subjective, and the like. 

Yet any attempt to carry over such information into the study 
of the literary uses of color is beset with peculiar difficulties. 
Very little work on the subject is available, and we have almost no 
scientific yardsticks to apply. Moreover, the whole matter is 
complicated by considerations of racial usage, traditional associa- 
tions, and the like. Who shall say whether a poet uses a given 
color in his poem because of metrical exigencies, because of the 
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euphony of its name, because of some symbolic value it has for 
him or for the age, because of personal liking for the color, or be- 
cause descriptive accuracy demands it? “Golden”, for example, 
may be a poetic favorite for any of these reasons, and its longo 
and / may explain as much as its imagery; on the other hand, the 
comparative neglect of ‘‘yellow” in poetry may be a matter of 
disagreeable associations. Certainly, many an emerald and ame- 
thyst and topaz owes its literary existence to something other than 
literal description. 

Something must be allowed, it is certain, for the subjective 
preferences of writers. Who does not recall the sensuous reds of 
Swinburne, the vivid greens in the ‘“‘Proem”’ of Keats’s Endymion, 
and the azure and blue of Shelley? Note that Shelley, despite his 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence stricken multitudes, 


used as symbols of disease and death, prefers the blues and azures, 
even in this same “Ode to the West Wind’’, the “living hues of 
azure spring’. Our American Bryant is full of nature’s greens, 
with an occasional gray, all his colors those of a Puritan austerity; 
and the psychic Blake is strangely sparing of color words, pre- 
ferring a generality like “bright”, or abstract white and black. 

Few poets or tellers of tales would seem at first thought to 
offer more interesting or more definite material for color analysis 
than Edgar Allan Poe. Blacks, reds, grays, and pallid whites come 
at once to mind in his tales of the wierd and the terrifying. Yet 
as soon as we undertake such analysis certain difficulties appear 
which impose necessary restrictions on the conclusions reached, 
for to rely wholly on percentages and tabular lists would be to 
ignore the intricate subtleties of connotation and suggestion. 

It frequently happens, for example, that Poe’s tales of horror 
are set in darkest night, though few words are used that may be 
classified under black. Hence a table showing a preponderance of 
reds and whites, and an absence of black would be misleading, as 
the sensitive reader of a given tale will see Poe’s whites dimmed 
by the night shadows, and his reds take on a shade of deeper terror 
against the black background. So often, indeed, is this true in 
Poe’s tales that it should be remarked in advance that black is 
more important in Poe than the tabulated percentages below can reveal. 

Still more puzzling to the analyst are words used with the ob- 
vious intention of setting the stage for the eye, yet not themselves 
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color words. Not only is dark night usually the setting for Poe’s 
tales of horror, but rays of light from torches or from lamps 
generally furnish illumination. Yet torch can hardly be classified 
as a color word, however vividly it may arouse in the mind’s eye 
an image of light shot across darkness. 

Observe the definitely gray setting of the introductory paragraph 
of The Fall of the House of Usher, and note that, except for one 
“‘gray”’ in the last sentence of the paragraph, no color words are 
used. Again, Poe is fond of the word “shadow’’, and in one tale 
entitled Shadow, uses it around a dozen times; but ‘“‘shadow” 
is hardly a color adjective. Or, still further, objects are often 
included in the setting of a tale for their color effect. When he 
describes, for instance, the “‘lilies’’ along a black lake at night, 
who does not see a gleam of white more clearly than the obvious 
color word, “black”? The same might be said of “blood” on a 
white garment. Yet to begin consulting one’s subjective visualiza- 
tions of Poe’s descriptive passages would be to end in a confusion of 
lists, especially fruitless for those who dismiss visualizations in 
toto. 

Hence, we must decide at once on as definite a procedure as 
possible, one which is objective and capable of verification. 

The work of Edgar Allen Poe was fairly definite in range and 
not great in quantity. According to the Killis Campbell edition 
of Poe’s poetry (used in this study), his total verse production, 
including the dramatic selections, is under 2700 lines. His tales 
(which we have included in this study for reasons obvious below), 
offer a greater body of literary matter, and perhaps illustrate color 
preferences less affected by the more rigorous demands of poetic 
diction. 

Of the seventy tales listed by Fred Lewis Pattee in his Develop- 
ment of the American Short Story (1923), I selected fifty-four, 
omitting the other sixteen as either unimportant or not strictly 
tales at all. In the following table I have listed these fifty-four 
tales in chronological order according to date of publication, with 
the estimated number of words in each. It is impossible to fix 
exactly the dates at which these tales were written, for Poe often 
worked over early material; but the arrangement by dates of pub- 
lication is probably reasonably indicative of the order of their 
creation. It will be convenient in the subsequent discussion to 
refer to these tales by their list-numbers. 
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Date of Estimated 
Title Publication length words 


. Metzengerstein 3,300 
. Duc de l’Omelette 1,200 
; 5,500 
. Ms Found ina Bottle:............. 4,000 
. The Assignation..... : 

. Berenice 

. Morella coved 
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. The Narrative of Arthur Gordan Pym 

(N.B. Poe’s longest narrative. Published in part serially) 
. Silence 

(N.B. Listed here as having probably appeared earlier) 
. Mystification 
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. The Devil in the Belfry 

. The Man That Was Used Up 

. The Fall of the House of Usher... . 
. William Wilson 

. The Business Man 

. The Man of the Crowd 

. The Murders of the Rue Morgue 

. A Descent into the Maelstrom 
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. The Masque of the Red Death... ... 
. The Landscape Garden.............. 
. The Mystery of Marie Roget...... 

. The Pit and the Pendulum..... 

. The Tell-Tale Heart............ 

. The Gold Bug 
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. The Spectacles 

. A Tale of the Ragged Mountains. . . 

. The Baloon Hoax 

. The Premature Burial 
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. The Thousand and Second Tale of Scherazade.. . 
. Some Words With a Mummy 
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ee ee 1845 2,300 
46. The System of Dr. Tarr and Professor Fether........ 1845 6,600 
47. The Facts in the Case of Mr. Valdemar.............. 1845 3,500 
I iB 6 wie nas ds'a Riiciia wields aulacehcleeien 1846 2,000 
49. The Cask of Amontillado....................,0000- 1846 2,300 
eh. Wee MII Gr ONIN. no ois ns cccccndeccencce 1847 6,000 
NS ces oa ceed n seen nese ccechasccmen 1849 5,500 
I PRO 5034000 ae deta ceatey ave atennn 1849 3,500 
III, os opebvs ck onnns cone ne dueeudadames 1849 2,500 
Pe IID tin Keo xan ie had scenedsniweantel 1849 4,700 

RIN cv ts saacanrabous 313,100 


Poe’s tales fall into four groups, twelve of the present list be- 
ing humorous, six being tales of ratiocination, five being classed as 
landscape studies, and the remaining thirty-one constituting the 
tales of horror by which Poe is perhaps most popularly known. 
To the first group, humorous tales, belong Nos. 2, 3, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
19, 35, 40, 43, 44 and 53, a total of about 51,200 words. Poe is 
said to have considered his humorous tales as the cream of his 
narrative work, though this statement may easily have been in- 
vented by some early critic who reacted unfavorably to Poe’s 
concentrated horrors. Certainly none of this list stand out in 
Poe’s total achievement. Group II, the tales of ratiocination, often 
styled the ancestors of the modern detective story, includes num- 
bers 21, 29, 32, 37, 42, 51, a total of approximately 61,500 words. 
Group III, the landscape studies or sketches, offer matter for 
speculation. Like the tales of Group II, they are a later develop- 
ment of the artist Poe. Taken by themselves, they would hardly 
be recognized by the average reader as Poe’s work. The first in 
the list, The Island of the Fay, is not entirely typical of the group; 
but The Landscape Garden seems to have started Poe experiment- 
ing in a vein rather remote from his more frequent interest with 
the grotesque and the arabesque. The remaining three in this group 
are obviously elaborations of The Landscape Garden. Group IV, 
the tales of crime and horror, is the most numerous, including 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 
31, 33, 36, 38, 39, 41, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 52. These tales com- 
prise, in popular opinion at least, Poe’s most characteristic work. 
For the sake of more detailed comparison I have divided these 
into two sub-groups, A and B, the first including the twenty-one 
tales published before 1844 (a total of 142,400 words), the second 
comprising those published in 1844 and thereafter (39,800 words). 
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For the sake of completeness I have also included in this study 
a somewhat cursory examination of Poe’s poetry. The Killis 
Campbell edition of Poe’s poetry, leaving out of the account 
variant readings recorded in footnotes, totals 2650 lines of verse, 
including the incomplete Politan. 

Before proceeding to examine the statistics as to Poe’s use oi 
color it is necessary, however, to settle the rather perplexing prob- 
lem of a proper classification of color words. After various experi- 
ments, I finally decided to follow Roget’s Thesaurus, despite its 
admitted limitations, and to classify the various tints and shades 
of the color scale as Roget’s dictionary of synonyms places them— 
though I finally put brown under red, and gray with white. My 
final grouping was, then: red and brown, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, purple, white and gray, black, variegated—ten 
classes in all, sub-divisions of which will appear below. Possibly 
two further groups for words of light and dark should have been 
added, though I choose to regard them as outside the stricter 
purpose of this analysis. There was also the temptation to include 
certain words referring to light rays under either red or yellow, 
but this was not done unless the color was almost unmistakably 
indicated. 


TABLE I 


(Number of times each color is used) 



























































Red White Varie 
Group and | Orange | Yellow | Green | Blue | Violet | Purple | and | Black 2 
’ gated 
Brown gGray 
I (Humor)} 30 3 13 9 8 0 5 24 36 2 
« II (Ratio- 
cination) 7 0 28 5 2 0 1 14 11 0 
II (Land- 
scape) 10 2 4 19 4 0 3 16 20 8 
IV (Tales 
of Horroy) 
(A.)™*} (88) (8) (40) (11) (23) (3) (17) | (173) [(154) (8) 
(B.)4O} (7) (0) ( 3) ( 3) ( 0) (0) (1) |(¢ 21) {( 21) (1) 
Total 95 8 43 14 23 3 18 194 175 9 
Total for 
the Tales | 142 13 88 47 37 3 27 248 | 242 19 
Poetry 13 0 27 7 3 4 10 30 13 2 
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TABLE II 
(Frequency—i.c., one color use for every so many words) 
Red White Vari 
Group and | Orange | Yellow | Green | Blue | Violet | Purple | and | Black mae 
Brown Gray - 
I (Humor)} 1,700 | 17,160 4,170 5,690 6,400 O} 10,240) 2,130] 1,420} 26,600 
II (Ratio- 
cination) | 8,785 0 2,200 | 12,750 |30,750 0 | 61,500 | 4,400 | 5,600 0 
III (Land- 
scape) 1,820} 9,100 4,550 960 | 4,550 0 6,065 | 1140 910 2,270 
*| (5400 )|* 
IV (Tales 
of Horror) 
(A) (1620)} (17, 800)}( 3,560)|(12,945)) (6,190)] (47,465 )|( 8,375)]/( 825)|( 925)] (17,800) 
(B) (5700 )} ( 0)} (13,265 )} (13,265 )} ( 0)}( 0)| (39, 800 )| (1895 )} (1895 )/ (39, 800) 
Total 1,920 | 22,775 4,240 | 13,000 | 7,920 | 60,735 | 10,120 935 | 1,040] 20,245 
Total for 
the Tales | 2,235 | 24,085 3,558 6,660 | 8,460 |104,366 | 11,600 | 1,222 | 1,293 | 16,480 
Poetry by 
lines 204 0 98 378 883 662 265 88 204 1,325 
*(5400) Frequency if Tale Number 23 is omitted. 
TABLE III 
(Percentage of each color in given group) 
Red White Vari 
Group and | Orange | Yellow | Green | Blue | Violet | Purple | and | Black = 
gated 
Brown Gray 
I (Humor) 23 2.3 10 7 6.2 0 3.8 18.5 | 27.7 4.3 
II (Ratio- 
cination) | 10.3 0 41.2 74 3 0 1.4 20.6 | 16.1 0 
III (Land- 
scape) 11.7 2.3 4.7 22.1 4.7 0 3.4 18.6 | 23.2 9.3 
(Omit 
23) (15.2)} (3.4) (5.1) | (23.7) | (6.7) | (0) (S.1)  |(23.7)/( 5.1)) (12) 
IV (Tales 
of Horror) 
(A) (16.8)} (1,5) (7 .6) (2,1) | (4.2) | (0.6) (3.3) (33 )}(29.4)} (1,5) 
(B) (12.6)| (0.0) (S.2) (5.2) | @ )}] © ) (1.7) | (36.2)}(36.8)} (1.7) 
Total 16.3 1.4 7.4 2.4 4 Pe 30.1 
Total for 
the Tales} 16.4 1.5 10.2 5.4 42 4 
Poetry 12 0 24.7 64 2.7 3.7 
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In the preceding tables, I have presented the results of my 
analysis of Poe’s use of color words. Statistics are given to in- 
dicate the number of times each color (or color group) appears, 
by indicating, in the case of the tales, the ratio of occurrence to 
the total number of words, and in the case of poetry, the ratio of 
occurrence to the number of lines. Finally, figures are given for 
both the tales and poetry showing the percentages of each color 
group in the total color vocabulary. 

The first glance at all three tables reveals at once the general 
preponderance of white and gray and black, followed by red, and 
so confirms the customary color associations with Poe’s work as 
those of pallid figures against a black background, across which 
are shot occasional streamers of crimson and red. 

There are, however, interesting internal differences in the tables. 
Let us sum up first the actual order of color usage in Poe as fol- 
lows, with the percentages for each group: 


Group I—Humor—Black, 27.7; Red, 23; White and Gray, 18.5; 
Yellow, 10; Green, 7; Blue, 6.2; Purple, 3.8; Orange, 2.3; Varie- 
gated, 1.5; No Violet. 

Group II—Ratiocination—Yellow, 41.2 (largely due to The Gold 
Bug); White and Gray, 20.6; Black, 16.1; Red, 10.3; Green, 7.4; 
Blue, 3; Purple, 1.4; No Orange, Violet, Variegated. 

Group III—Landscape—Black, 23.2 (It is important to note, however, 
that if Tale Number 23 be omitted, black drops in this group 
to a place after Blue, tying with yellow and purple for sixth place. 
Percentages for the other colors all increase, keepitng the same 
order, except that White and Gray ties with Green fofefirst place.) 
Green, 22.1; White and Gray, 18.6; Rx, 11.7; Var gated, 9.3; 
Blue and Yellow, each 4.7; Purple, 3.4; Orange, 2.3;1 No Violet. 

Group IV—Horror (Totals)—White and Gray, 33.3; Back, 30.1; 
Red, 16.3; Yellow, 7.4; Blue, 4; Purple, 3.1; Green, 2.4; Variegated, 
1.5; Orange, 1.4; Violet, .5. 

Under Group IV, the two groups of earlier and later tales indi- 
cate for A the same order as for the total group, with percentages 
nearly the same; while for B, the total usage, not indicated by the 
percentages, is markedly lower, and the order is slightly different, 
Green preceding Purple, the percentage of Black equalling that for 
White and Gray, and Orange, Blue, and Violet not being repre- 
sented at all. 

Total for the Tales—White and Gray, 28.6; Black, 28; Red, 16.5; 
Yellow, 10.2; Green, 5.4; Blue, 4.2; Purple, 3.1; Variegated, 2.2; 
Orange, 1.5; Violet, .4. 

Poetry—White and Gray, 27.5; Yellow (mostly golden), 24.7; Black, and 
Red, each 12; Purple, 9.2; Green, 6.4; Violet, 3.7; Blue, 2.7; Varie- 
gated, 1.8; No Orange. 
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How little Poe, in contrast to Keats and Shelley, uses the greens 
and the blues! Even in his poetry they are insignificant, and only 
in four tales classed as landscape studies do the greens assume 
any real importance. Blues are everywhere negligible, and violet, 
purple, and orange are also neglected, though more naturally so. 

One wonders, in passing, what led Poe to experiment with the 
group of landscape tales, with their striking drop in blacks (if 
the first of the five be omitted from the calculation). This increase 
in landscape colors, too, is associated with the drop in the fre- 
quency of all colors in his later tales, as shown in Group B of the 
Tales of Horror. What psychological importance, if any, may be 
attached to the fact that Poe’s last decade is characterized by an 
increase in the tales of ratiocination, an increase in romantic 
elaborations of what wealth might do with nature, and a decrease 
of color vocabulary all around, especially in his most characteristic 
field of crime and horror? 

Joseph Wood Krutch would have us believe that the first of 
these three facts indicates an increasing fear of insanity on the part 
of Poe, a desperate attempt to prove by the very logic of his tales 
that madness was still remote. Of these tales of ratiocination, 
however, but one of first importance appeared in the last six years 
of Poe’s life, and that four years before his death. In this same 
last six years appeared five of the twelve tales classified as humor- 
ous; and all of the landscape studies come in the last eight years. 
Again, it would be hard to assert a decrease in skill in the tales 
of horror to accompany the decrease in color words, when the last 
decade includes some of Poe’s most effective tales of the kind, and 
when his last five years saw the publication of such stories as The 
Premature Burial, The Cask of Amontillado, Hop Frog, and that 
most revolting of all Poe’s tales, The Facts in the Case of Mr. 
Valdemar. It might even be plausible to argue that Poe was 
emerging, or attempting to emerge, from his preoccupation with 
the gruesome and the arabesque. It is not, however, within the 
scope of this paper to do more than call attention to variations in 
the color tabulation, facts still of very dubious significance one 
way or the other, and to suggest that there may be here some 
material of interest to the student of Poe’s psychology. The prob- 
ability must be taken into consideration, of course, that Poe’s tales 
can hardly be arranged in the chronological order of their crea- 
tion, and that what is listed as later work may easily be a reworking 
of earlier material for the sak: of a few desperately needed dollars. 
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A few further observations may be in order here. We note, for 
example, that color in general is used least frequently in the tales 
of ratiocination, as might be expected where descriptive detail is 
selected less for its vividness than for its circumstantial usefulness 
for the detective mind. The one tale, The Gold Bug, involves con- 
siderable repetition of the word “gold” which is as often as not 
of no color significance here. With the single exception of this 
color, every color is used with less frequency in the tales of ratio- 
cination; and the exception becomes negligible as soon as we deduct 
the phrase “gold bug” and leave but ten color words under “‘yel- 
low” for this whole group. 

In Poe’s Tales of Horror before 1844, popularly accepted as his 
most characteristic work, we find that whites, greys, and blacks 
predominate to such a degree as to occur in every 825 to 925 words. 
Red comes next in frequency. It is fair to say, then, that these are 
Poe’s favorite colors. 

Let us stress again, however, that the percentages can hardly 
indicate the actual predominance of black. In nineteen of the first 
twenty-one of the tales of horror, the setting is wholly or chiefly 
in the night—usually at midnight, or ‘‘in blackest night.’’ Also 
the word “black” itself is used more often than the actual word 
“white” in the total tales, 150 times for “‘black’’ to 94 times for 
“‘white.’’ As will be seen below, under whites are classed a greater 
variety of words, such as “silver,” “pallid,” “gray,” and the like. 
In Poe’s poetry, however, “‘black”’ is much less frequent in com- 
parison. It should be said, also, that a classification which allowed 
for words descriptive of lights under either yellow or red would 
have materially increased their percentages. In short, an artist 
endeavoring to illustrate Poe’s tales in Poe’s colors would be 
forced to use a larger amount of black, and a larger amount of 
yellow, or orange or red for flaring lights, than our tables can indi- 
cate. It would not be accurate to overlook these facts ina summary 
of Poe’s use of color words. 

It may also be noted that Poe’s colors are more generally dis- 
tributed in his tales of humor and his landscape studies. In his 
humorous tales he occasionally joins incongruous colors apparently 
for the humorous effect, and words appear which are not used in 
other groups, such as “pink,” “‘pea-green,”’ and, very rarely, 
“indigo.” In the tales of ratiocination Poe’s color words seem 
formal and hardly used for a definite descriptive purpose. The 
connotations of some of the color uses are also at variance in 
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different groups, “yellow,” for example, being humorous in con- 
notation in the humorous tales, chiefly applied to hair in the poetry, 
and predominantly very disagreeable in use in the tales of horror. 

As to Poe’s poetry, we observe no great divergence from the 
color use in his prose work, except for the decrease in black, and 
the marked rise in yellow and gold. Violet and purple, not common 
colors anywhere in literature, are more frequent in Poe’s poetry 
than in his prose. The rise in yellows is about half due to the word 
“golden,” always a favorite with poets. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Poe’s verse is not marked to any striking degree by color 
words, and the total number of color words is too small to allow 
for any conclusions. I doubt, at any rate, if they are sufficiently 
used to warrant any assumption that Poe deliberately labored upon 
color as a descriptive device beyond a few contrasts such as the 
ebony bird upon the pallid bust of Pallas in The Raven (a poem, 
if we may take The Philosophy of Composition as evidence, less 
lyric outburst than a manufactured and rhymed Poe tale). 

Some mention should be made of the specific color adjectives 
preferred by Poe, which are here grouped under ten general 
headings. Space will allow here but a superficial tabulation of this 
material; but let us examine it for whatever interest it may hold: 


WHITE AND GRAY 

The words grouped under this label appear a total of 248 times 
in the tales, and 30 times in Poe’s poetry. The word “white” 
itself is the most frequent, followed by “pale,” “‘pallid”’ or “pallor’”’ 
(as one group), then by “‘gray” and “‘silver.””’ The word “‘white”’ 
has a wide range of use, particularly in the tales of horror. It 
appears a total of 97 times, and is applied to the face, parts of the 
body, the clothing, and the like, as well as to a great variety of 
natural objects. It is frequently contrasted with “black.” 

“Pale” and “pallid,” or the noun “pallor” seem characteristic 
Poe words, occuring a total of 50 times in the tales and 11 times in 
the poetry. They do not appear in the landscape studies. In 44 out 
of 50 times in the tales they are applied to the face or features, 
indicating that they are Poe’s most characteristic conception of the 
complexion of his heroines and heroes. In Poe’s poetry, they are 
used eleven times to three of ‘white,’ and are less limited to human 
features. 

“Gray,” though it appears a total of 41 times, appears only 
rarely outside of the ‘ales of horror and the verse. Its application 
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is rather general, perhaps most frequent in connection with hair, 
eyes, and rocks, and otherwise with natural objects. 

“Silver,” which appears 23 times in the tales, and twice in the 
poems, is always used with pleasing effect. 

Other words in this group are “ghastly (10 times, only in the 
tales of horror), “‘wan’’ (10 times, only in the horror tales and the 
poems), “marble” (5 times in the tales of horror, stressing the 
pallor of the heroine), and from one to five times each such 
words as “‘ivory,”’ “‘pearl,”’ “leaden,” “ashen,” ‘‘ermine,”’ and “ala- 
baster.”” One would have expected “alabaster” to appear more 
than once or twice. 

It should be mentioned here that “shadow”’ is a favorite word 
with Poe, though not tabulated here. It occurs very frequently, 
without definite color effect, but lurking often in the corners of 
rooms or even in the background of nature. 


BLaAckK 


This large group of color words in Poe includes the largest total 
for any one word, “black”’ itself appearing 150 times in the tales, 
and a half dozen times in the poetry. The total for the group is 
255, thirteen uses being in the poetry. One feels that “black” 
becomes conventional and unthinking with Poe. The word “black” 
is applied to a great variety of objects, thirteen times to hair, 
sometimes ‘‘jet black,” and a lesser number of times to other ob- 
jects—eyes, rocks, animals, etc. 

“Dark,” as a synonym of “black,” is about as frequent as 
“gray.” 

“Ebony” appears 25 times, applied chiefly to furnishings. 

_ “Sable” (12 times) is also used chiefly in connection with 
furnishings, such as draperies. The last two words are used chiefly 
in the tales of horror. 

“Swarthy,” “dusky,” “inky,” “sombre,” and a few others, 
appear but from one to three times each. Nearly 70% of the total 
group appears in the tales of horror. 


RED AND BROWN 


Under this grouping are classed a total of 155 words, thirteen 
of them appearing in the poems. ‘‘Red”’ itself is the most common, 
appearing 59 times in the tales and ten times in the poetry. 
It is used to describe a great variety of objects, apparentiy most 
often with the idea of. intensifying the horfor of the situation. 
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“Crimson” is next in frequency in this group, though used 
but 15 times in connection with natural objects or clothing. 

“Scarlet” (11 times) is seven times applied to birds. ‘‘Blood- 
red” or other combinations with ‘‘blood’’ appear nine times. A 
number of other words appear with less frequency in this group, 
which appears in all the tales and the verse. They are such words 
as “ruby,” “rose,’’ “brown,” “fiery,’’? “rubicund,” and ‘“pink’”’ 
(this last humorously). ‘“Hazel’’ eyes are twice mentioned, and 
classified under ‘“‘brown.”’ ‘“‘Russet” appears once. 

A curious fact about the use of “‘red’’ is that never once does 
Poe use the term ‘‘red lips,’’ or even a synonym beyond twice 
referring to a “‘red mouth.” Lips, in Poe, are generally ‘‘pale,’’ 
“pallid” and “wan.” 


YELLOW 


Under the yellows, ‘“‘gold”’ or “‘golden”’ appears more often than 
all other words in the group. In a total of 115 color words classified 
here (27 of them from Poe’s poetry), “‘gold’”’ or ‘‘golden”’ accounts 
for 61 uses in the tales and 18 in the verse, or 79 in all. ‘‘Gilt”’ 
or ‘‘gilded,” by the way, infrequently used, are classed with ‘‘gold.” 
“Gold” is applied rather generally to decorative objects (aside 
from the 18 uses of the phrase “‘gold bug”’ in the tale of that title). 
“‘Golden-haired”’ or its equivalent is not often used, and but twice 
in our author’s poetry. 

“Yellow,” appearing but 11 times in the tales and six in the 
verse, is either humorous in the tales (4 times) or predominantly 
disagreeable in the tales. It is peculiarly gruesome in its use in the 
tales of horror, where ‘‘yellow hair’’ is an indication of decay, and 
where yellow suns and faces are sickly and feverish, the culmina- 
tion being in Poe’s “‘yellow ichor’” from the eyes of a corpse. 
“Saffron,”’ used but twice, is also disagreeable both times. “Lurid” 
is used but a total of five times. “‘Sulphurous”’ is three times used 
to indicate color, and we find twice “tawny,” and “amber” once. 
One is tempted to list somewhere such color effects as ‘‘flashing 
flambeaux,” ‘“‘gaudy lamps,” the “rich light of the censer,’’ and 
the like; but such phrases were omitted as too vague to classify. 


GREEN 
“Green,” as has been noted, appears most often in the landscape 
studies, and is generally used most often either for vegetation or as 
apparently a humorous color. The total use in this group is 54 
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times, ‘‘green’’ itself appearing 47 times, six of which are in the 
poetry and there applied to nature. ‘‘Emerald” and ‘‘verdant”’ 
appear also in this group (five and two times respectively), and 
chiefly for foliage. 


BLUE 

The word “blue” is used a total of 35 times of the 40 words 
classed in this group. Its use seems conventional. ‘Blue eyes” 
are mentioned eleven times; ‘‘blue skies’’ but four times, but one 
of these in Poe’s poetry. “Blue veins’ occurs twice. Not many 
changes are rung on the word blue. “Indigo’’ is used once humor- 
ously, “‘azure’’ appears once in the poetry, “ultramarine’’ once and 
“sapphire’’ twice in the prose. 


PURPLE 

Words classed here appear 27 times in the prose and 10 times in 
the poetry. “Purple” appears 19 times in the prose tales, applied 
three times to the face, otherwise to varied objects. It seven uses 
in the poetry are also scattered. ‘“‘Livid,’’ classed here, appears 
once in the poetry and eight times in the prose, applied most often 
to lips, with the intention of intensifying the horror of a situation. 
“Lilac’’ Poe uses but once, and then in the prose. ‘‘Hyacinth’’ is 
used twice. 


ORANGE 
The orange group is small, with but thirteen uses in the tales 
and none in the poetry. Several uses of “‘brass’’ were classed here, 
where the color intent seemed uppermost, though one must admit 
the element of guesswork here. Three of the seven uses of ‘‘orange”’ 
were humorously applied to dress. The uses of “‘brass’’ were all 
' of them in the tales of horror. 


VIOLET 
“Violet” is used so rarely as to appear almost negligible. In 
the prose work it is used only in the one tale ‘‘The Masque of Red 
Death,’’ where the color is given to one of the appartments which, 
it may be recalled, were each of a different color. The word appears 
three times in this tale, and four times in Poe’s poetry. 


VARIEGATED 


This group was made necessary by the appearance of words like 
“many-tinted,” “parti-colored,” “multi-colored,” and the like. 
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Some doubt was felt about some of the words classed here. These 
terms apply most often to nature, though also to varied tints in 
indoor settings. In this class, numbering but some 21 terms, were 
included “multi-colored” (three times), “‘parti-colored” (four 
times), “rainbow,” used as a color (three times), and a few 
scattered terms, including one use of “porphyry.” 


Such, then, is Poe’s color range. The analysis reveals a predilec- 
tion for black, for white and gray, and, to a lesser degree, for red, 
much as the general reader might have expected. It is found that 
a small group of descriptive, landscape tales stress the greens; that 
a few popular colors are used more freely in the humorous tales; 
that the tales of ratiocination make less use of color than the others; 
that the tales of horror are characteristic of Poe’s total work; and 
that Poe’s poetry follows his general work except for a decrease 
in blacks, and a rise in the conventional “golden” of poetry. 

Outside of the few landscape studies, Poe’s use of color is gener- 
ally consistent, and probably more conventional than deliberate, 
except for some white and black contrasts, and colors used to inten- 
sify a situation of horror. Poe’s range of color words is not suffi- 
ciently great to warrant one in supposing that he gave much 
attention to this phase of his work. He is sometimes accredited 
with the introduction of the present meaning of “ghastly,” and 
he may have given more general circulation to a few other words 
such as “livid,” and especially “pallid” and “wan.” 

Poe’s preference for white and black would be consistent with 
the tentative psychology of color mentioned at the outset, in that 
they are the natural shades for his unreal world, “‘out of time, out 
of space.”” His reds must be taken, we may suppose, as less those 
of life and love than of blood, horror, and sudden death. One 
might note, too, how Poe’s color preferences appear in passages 
which he selects for critical approval in his essays. 

As an indication of the interest comparative studies of this 
nature might possess, I should like to present here in a paragraph 
the result of a cursory examination of the Fleurs du Mal of Baude- 
laire, whose affinities with his acknowledged master, Poe, are well 
recognized. In a convenient form below I list comparative percent- 
ages from Poe’s total tales and Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal 
(none of the French writer’s prose work is included, of course). 
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Poe’s Baudelaire’s 
Color Tales Fleurs du Mal 
Soak a aiken ds baweue Sian cick BOE 28%... 30%... 
MII 55 550s aig an canis oiler saveegiws ont 28.6% 19%... 
eS EES Re nr ae ee ee arian 16.5% 18%.. 
Se Sony, 0 0S ne ee ae 10.2% 9%... 
Ne cas da La ees Rein on eoakehs Kibo Ree 5.4% 7.7% 
ee ees eae eer 4.2% re 
6.7%* 

NS a ey Oe OL CET e PT a ee ee 3.1% 3.4% 
RUA ez Suc clio ye us erage 2.2% .5%(?) 
Me Si SCY ees ead les SN oedema 1.5% 0% 
Re tr STE ooo ig ged De am oe 4% 8% 


* (If l’azur, Baudelaire’s conventional term for the sky, be omitted from the 
blues, the figure is 6.7%) 


The parallel above, though not strictly verified for the French 
poet, is too striking to be without some significance. In addition, 
actual color words used are similar. Noir, in Baudelaire, makes 
up six out of every seven words classed under black, and is the 
most frequently used one color word, as in Poe. Sombre and ebéne 
are next in frequency. As in Poe, white (blanc, blanche) appears 
most frequently, followed by péle for Poe’s “pale,’”’ “pallid.” 
Baudelaire’s grays are less in frequency, and his range of synonyms 
for all colors markedly less. In the reds, Baudelaire, like Poe 
prefers rouge (and rose), followed by vermeil and brun. In the yel- 
lows, or (gold) outnumbers jaune (yellow) three to one, and livide 
is a favorite in the purple group. Hyacinthe appears once in Baude- 
laire’s poetry, and twice in Poe’s. It will be noticed, also, that the 
order of frequency is very closely the same in the two poets. 

Here the analysis must rest for the present. Perhaps similar 
studies of other writers of marked genius or specialised talent will 
some day give us more elaborate data for a less tentative psychology 
of color. 

Witson O. CLoucu 

University of Wyoming 























COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


4. UNE SOURCE DE SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 

M. L. A. Sells' a reconnu dans /e Jeu de l’amour et du hasard la source 
de l’intrigue principale de She Stoops to Conquer? Or le sujet du Galant 
Coureur, comédie en un acte de Marc Antoine Le Grand, 1722, est ana- 
logue 4 la commune donnée de ces deux piéces. Une comtesse attend un 
marquis que ses parents veulent lui faire épouser, se déguise en servante 
pour examiner le caractére du prétendant, s’éprend du jeune homme, garde 
son travesti jusqu’a ce qu’elle soit assurée d’étre sincérement aimée. 

La piéce de Le Grand a quelques points de ressemblance avec celle 
de Goldsmith que n’a pas /e Jeu de l’amour. C’est dans une maison étran- 
gére que le marquis voit la comtesse, de méme que Marlowe voit miss 
Hardcastle dans une maison qu’il ne sait pas étre celle de la jeune fille. 
Le réle du chevalier suggére assez celui de Hastings, ne serait-ce que par 
la facgon dont il jouit de l’erreur de son ami. La visite du marquis n’est 
pas faite de plein gré, non plus que celle de Marlowe; Dorante, au contraire, 
est tout disposé au mariage. Le marquis et Marlowe sont portés aux liai- 
sons faciles, ils courtisent d’abord les deux “‘servantes’’ justement parce 
qu’ils les prennent pour des servantes; Dorante est trés sérieux, et c’est 
lair grande dame de “‘Lisette’’ qui tout de suite le captive. 

La tactique de miss Hardcastle rappelle bien plutét celle de la comtesse 
que celle de Silvia. “I believe, dit miss Hardcastle, he begins to find out 
his mistake. But it’s too soon quite to undeceive him” (IV). “Il m’aime, 
dit la comtesse, il m’aime, me croyant Soubrette; peut-étre ne m’aimera- 
til plus quand il saura qui je suis” (Sc. 23). Elles ont toutes deux affaire 
a des jeunes gens qui ont horreur du mariage, et en cela leur probléme 
différe de celui de Silvia. Avant de dire qui elle est Silvia veut étre sire 
d’étre aimée pour elle-méme, la révélation de son identité ne gatera rien; 
la comtesse et miss Hardcastle doivent craindre que leurs amoureux ne 
s’effarouchent en découvrant ce qu’on leur cache. Aussi bien, chez Gold- 
smith comme chez Le Grand la révélation sera faite graduellement. Mar- 
lowe apprend que celle qu’il croyait une servante est une jeune fille de 
famille (IV), de méme que le marquis apprend que “‘Finette est demoi- 
selle”’ (Sc. 26), avant qu’il se soit engagé tout a fait; tel n’est pas le cas 
de Dorante (cf. III, 8). 

Il serait malaisé d’établir des paralléles de texte entre la comédie 
de Goldsmith et celle de Le Grand, celie-ci étant toute en action. Les 
points que j’ai signalés peuvent suffire 4 indiquer que pour l’invention et 
la conduite de l’intrigue et quelques données de caractéres la piécette de 
Le Grand pourrait bien avoir été le canevas de la piéce anglaise. 

Mavrice BAvUDIN 
Miami University 


1 Les Sources Frangaises de Goldsmith, Paris Champion 1924, pp. 155-62. 

2 Miss Gertrude Van Arsdale Ingalls (PMLA x11, June, 1929) publiait récem- 
ment des notes fort intéressantes sur la question de ]’inspiration de Goldsmith; il 
ne m’appartient pas de juger de la valeur de ces hypothéses. 
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5. THOMAS MANN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO SCANDINAVIA 


On being awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, Thomas Mann 
again publicly proclaimed his indebtedness to the genealogical novels of 
Scandinavia. In an interview granted the Munich correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, he is quoted by that journal under date of November 
13, 1929 as follows: 


“Thomas Mann selbst erklirte . . . . es freue ihn aber besonders, dass diese Ehrung 
gerade vom Norden zu ihm komme, da ihn mit der skandinavischen Sphire der 
Literatur immer schon starke seelische Bindungen verkniipft hitten; auch seine 
Vaterstadt Liibeck unterhalte ja zu den skandinavischen Lindern seit Jahrhunder- 
ten so enge Beziehungen wie keine andere deutsche Stadt. Yor allem in der Zeit, 
in der er seine junge und noch unerprobte Kraft an den ‘Buddenbrooks’ versucht habe, 
sei ihm die Lektiire von Skandinaviern wie Kielland und Lie Stitze und Hilfe gewe- 
sen.”’ (Italics mine) 


Similarly, Thomas Mann’s most recent work, Die Forderung des Tages; 
Reden und Aufsdtze aus den Jahren 1925-1929 (Berlin 1930, pp. 30-1, 
297-8) renders more readily accessible statements before cited by me! 
in regard to the helo and support which Scandinavian novels of family 
life supplied him for his own genealogical novel, ““Buddenbrooks,” and 
adds another specific reference to “die skandinavischen Familienromane, 
mit deren Lektiire ich mich auf das eigene Jugendwerk vorbereitete”’ 
(Ibid., p. 71). 

More important than this reaffirmation by Thomas Mann that his 
Buddenbrooks derives directly from Scandinavian genealogical novels 
(Kielland, Lie, Bang) and not from French (Zola) is the larger problem 
of conflict and compromise in his works between Northern and Southern 
cultural influences, which I have recently elsewhere? set forth as one of 
the distinctive traits of German art and culture. In this conflict, which 
rages in his own breast and in that of his heroes, Thomas Mann, like his 
hero, Tonio Kréger, decides for Denmark (Norway) and the North as 
against Italy (France) and the South. Moreover, he realizes that for Ger- 
man culture today the problem of compromise between East and West 


‘ plays the same réle as formerly the conflict between North and South: 


“Fiir das deutsche Denken und Trachten spielt heute das westéstliche Problem 
dieselbe Rolle, wie einst das nordsiidliche, die Faustische Aufgabe, nordisches und 
siidlich-klassisches Wesen zu verséhnen und zu vereinigen. (Jbid., page 58). 


In this cultural conflict, Thomas Mann in his collected works makes 
definite admission of allegiance to the North and East (Scandinavia and 
Russia) rather than to the South and West (France and Italy) in absolute 
agreement with statements formerly made by me about him and his 
work. 

ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Harvard University 


1 PMLA, xttv (1929), 310-313. 
* The German Quarterly, 1, 126-128 (Nov. 1929). 
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6. COLERIDGE ON BOHME 


Since Mr. Newton Stallknecht has revived the question of Coleridge’s 
relations to Bruno, Béhme, and Schelling,' it seems well to publish at this 
time some pertinent material that I have recently come across,even though 
it bears on a period of Coleridge’s development somewhat later than that 
in which Mr. Stallknecht was primarily interested. I refer to Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge’s transcripts of the poet’s annotations to Law’s edi- 
tion of Béhme given him by De Quincey, presumably about 1808.” 

Most of the annotations are undated, but were probably made in 1808 
or 1809.5 Some, however, are dated ‘‘1817” and “1818,” and two of those 
written in the later year show Coleridge’s serious concern lest his early 
enthusiasm for Béhme should lead others astray. On a fly-leaf of Vol. I 
stands the following plea, dated August, 1818: 


I earnestly intreat of the Reader into whose possession or under whose perusal this 
Copy of Jacob Behmen’s writings should happen to fall, and who should feel dis- 
posed to peruse the numerous marginal annotations added by me in my own hand- 
writing, that he would first of all read over attentively the Note occupying the Mar- 
gins of pages 125, 126, and 127—lest perchance I should lead him into errors from 
which I have extricated myself. And may the Spirit and the Word with the Leading 
of the Father of Light enable him to know in himself the truth of Truths contained 
in these volumes, clarified from the Errors of the same—and to find within what 
he will in vain seek from without. 


The note on the designated pages (dated August 27, 1818) begins as fol- 
lows: 


It has become evident to me of late, for I myself have partaken of the same error, 
that Behmen has constructed in his spirit the working of the spirit on the faces of 
the Waters, and of God the Word in the Creation out of the Indistinction (Chaos) 
and received this as Deity in the eternal Plentitude. Hence it is, that he approaches 
so perilously near to Pantheism—while yet, his Heart trembling truthward, there 
was yet an unseen presence, a desiderium ... of the more glorious antecedent, 
which revealing itself at moments dazzle-dims the other contemplation, like cross 
lights. ... 


It continues with an exposition of this dangerous approach to Pantheism, 
defining Béhme’s errors as “the same as that of Schelling and his fol- 
lowers,” and in one instance “radically the same as that of Spinoza.” 
It ends with another earnest plea to the reader: 


P. S. I earnestly intreat of whoever may hereafter chance to peruse this Copy of 
Behmen’s Works, that if he should find in the marginal MSS Notes, preceding or 
following the present note, any position or opinion contradictory to it and partak- 


1 Wordsworth and Philosophy, PMLA, Dec., 1929. 

* The transcripts were put at my disposal by the Reverend G. H. B. Coleridge. 
The notes bearing on Giordano Bruno I printed in M.L.N., xt, Nov., 1927. 

Coleridge first met De Quincey in the summer of 1807, and by January, 1810 
he spoke of himself as having been an annotator of Béhme (De Quincey, Works, 
1890, m1, 140; v, 183; Knight, Memorials of Coleorton. 1, 105 ff.). 
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ing of the error here and now exposed, he will attribute them to the earlier date, 
at which they were written. 


There seems to be little that would have seriously imperilled the 
reader in the detailed commentaries that make up the bulk of the annota- 
tions that were transcribed. There is no acceptance of pantheistic prin- 
ciples. There is, however, a note of enthusiasm for the German mystic 
that makes itself heard, as one might expect, even in the recognition of 
his errors: , 


... The fault of the great German Theosopher lies in the opposite extreme 
[from that of Anaxagoras, who “never makes any regular or determinate use” of 
the NOUS which he had introduced into his system]. But this ought not to excite 
thy scorn. For the attempt is dictated by Reason, nay, even by consistency; and 
if he have failed by soaring too high... tamen excidit ausis—and in no spirit of pride 
did he soar—but being a poor unlearned man he contemplated Truth and the 
forms of Nature thro’ a luminous mist, the vaporous darkness rising from his 
Ignorance and accidental peculiarities of fancy and sensation, but the Light 
streaming into it from his inmost Soul. What wonder then, if in some places the 
Mist condenses into a thick smoke with a few wandering rays darting across it, 
and sometimes overpowers the eye with a confused dazzle? The true wonder is, 
that in so many places it thins away almost into a transparent Medium, and Jacob 
Behmen the Philosopher surprizes us in proportion as Behmen the Visionary had 
astonished or perplexed us. For Behmen was a Visionary in two very different 
senses of that word. Frequently does he mistake the dreams of his own over ex- 
cited nerves, the phantoms and witcheries from the cauldron of his own seething 
Fancy, for parts or symbols of a universal Process; but. frequently likewise does he 
give incontestible proof that he possessed in very truth “The Vision and the 
Faculty Divine!’ Fly-leaf cited, verso. 


Some of the most interesting and characteristic notes are on quite 
innocuous subjects. There is a warning to Coleridge’s two sons, “‘H. C.” 
and “D. C.”, to profit by their father’s sad experience, and study mathe- 
matics: 


I shall be obliged to take as my motto §§ 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, p. 219 of the Aurora 
[sections in which Béhme admits his inability to “measure Circles and use their 
mathematical instruments and Compasses”’]; but O! with what bitter regret, and 
in the conscience of such glorious opportunities, both at school under the Janus 
Mathematician, Wales, the companion of Cook in his circumnavigation, and at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, under an excellent mathematical Tutor, Newton, all 
neglected with still greater remorse! O, be assured, my dear Sons! that Pythagoras, 
Plato, Speusippus had abundant reason for excluding from all philosophy and 
theology not merely practical those who were ignorant of Mathematics— M néeis 
&yewpuérpnros eicirw—the common inscription over all the Portals of all True 
Knowledge—I cannot say—for I know the contrary, and the §§ above referred 
to express the conviction—that it cannot be acquired without the technical knowl- 
edge of Geometry and Algebra—but never can it, without them be adequately 
communicated to others—and O! with what toil must the essential knowledge be 
angutshed-out without the assistance of the technical! 


t 
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There are references to Humphry Davy and John Hunter, scientists upon 
whose work Coleridge seized with avidity whenever it bade fair to corrobo- 
rate his philosophical hypotheses.‘ 


Boem’s (or as we say, Behmen’s) account of the Trinity [the Three Fountains 
as they exist in man—Power, or the Father; Light, or the Son; and, emanating 
from the two, the Spirit which has Understanding] is masterly and orthodox [.?] 
Waterland and Sherlock might each have condescended to have been instructed 
by the humble shoe-maker of Gérlitz, with great advantage to themselves, and to 
the avoidal of the pernicious Errors, of which they were at least in jeopardy. Let 
me add to this Note, that there are three analagous Acts in the human conscious- 
ness, or rather three dim imperfect Similitudes; and if ever we have a truly scien- 
tific Psychology, it will consist of the distinct Enunciation, and Development of the 
three primary Energies of Consciousness, and be a History of their application 
and Results. Humphry Davy in his Laboratory is probably doing more for the 
science of mind, than all the Metaphysicians from Aristotle to Hartley inclusive. 
On Chap. III of the Aurora. 

That not Heat but Light is the Heart of Nature is one of those truly profound 
and pregnant Thoughts that ever and anon astonish me in Behmen’s writings. 
That the Heat is not generated by the Blood but by the Nerves has been proved 
experimentally within the last ten years—But the affinity of the Arterio-muscular 
system, and of the Flesh and Blood generally to Light I trust that I shall make 
evident in my commentaries on the first and sixth chapters of the Gospel of John. 
Hence in the Logos (distinctive energy) is Light, and the Light became the Life 
of Man—Now [that] the Blood is the Life is affirmed by Moses, and has been for- 
cibly maintained by John Hunter. On Chap. XXV of the Aurora. 


And there is, on the section Concerning the Kindling of the Heart, or Life 
of this World, the inevitable slur on the French: 


Except the §37, which savors strongly of the astrological Age of Behmen, I 
see little in this section which is not capable of being translated into as tenable a 
Theory, as Buffon’s: and §§ 38, 39, 40 are in a far profounder Spirit, than belonged 
to the French Philosopher, or to his Country or his Age. Ibid. 


Further quotations from the transcripts would scarcely be justified 
as it is to be hoped that students of Coleridge’s theology may sometime 
have access to the original annotations and publish them in full. Mean- 
while, the selections I have given above will answer some queries as to 
the kind of comments Coleridge wrote in this treasured work given him 
by De Quincey.* 

Atice D. SNYDER 
Vassar College 


* Other references to Humphry Davy found in these annotations are published 
in the chapter entitled The Potential Scientist of my recent study, Coleridge on 
Logic and Learning, with Selections from the Unpublished Manuscripts (New Haven, 
1929). 

5 For the present location of the work and published references to it see Haney’s 
Bibliography of Coleridge, p. 103. 
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7. DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES AND THE PRELUDE, BOOK VI 


A recent study! of the relation between the Descriptive Sketches and 
Book VI of The Prelude illustrates the need of wariness in interpreting the 
poems on the basis of anything but a thorough examination of the poems 
themselves. With the main purpose of discovering changes in Words- 
worth’s attitude toward nature, religion, and the French Revolution, the 
article examines the Keswill letter of September 6, 1790, the earlier and 
later Descriptive Sketches, and The Prelude VI. In the Keswill letter? 
Wordsworth is a young man in high spirits, absorbed in nature, devoted 
to the French people though not yet intimately concerned with the Rev- 
olution, and deeply religious. In the D. S. of 1793, according to Miss 
Harrington, he is burning with revolutionary zeal to the practical exclu- 
sion of interest in nature; he is also sceptical, irreligious,and deeply mel- 
ancholy. The later D. S. is less melancholy, “far less vehement,” and 
shows at least one of the sceptical passages excised. In The Prelude V1 
Wordsworth has lost the heart of his revolutionary feeling, his interest 
in nature is recovered, and he is again a devout Christian, “‘almost out of 
sympathy with the undertaking” of those who disturbed the religious 
quiet of the Grande Chartreuse. 

Such a schema is almost too pat to be plausible. It is, moreover, based 
on two misleading assumptions. First, that Wordsworth had a definite 
purpose (presumably to show a change in his feeling toward nature, reli- 
gion, and the Revolution) in presenting his Alpine itinerary inaccurately 
in the D. S. and again inaccurately, though in a different way, in The 
Prelude V1. To this we must answer that the nature of the D. S. and The 
Prelude bar such inference; The Prelude, because it is an account of spiri- 
tual development, not physical history,—and the D. S., because it pur- 
ports to be merely a series of pictures, not extracts from a poetical diary.* 
The second assumption is that the poems reflect Wordsworth’s mood at 
the time of writing. To this we must answer, that t’ough every poem 
must inevitably reflect the mood of its author at the time of writing, the 
D. S. and The Prelude emphasize rather the recollection of a past mood 
colored by subsequent reflection. The situation is further complicated, for 
the earlier D. S. presents recollection of a mood that developed less than 
two years previously, while The Prelude VI gives an account of the same 


1 Janette Harrington, “Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches and The Prelude, 
Book VI.” PMLA, XLIV (December, 1929), 1144-1158. 

2 Christopher Wordsworth, Memoirs of William Wordsworth (London, 1851), 
I, 57-65. ; 

? This is clear from the present title; from the proposed title, Picturesque Sketches, 
which W. rejected; and from his use of such transitional phrases as “Hence shall 
we seek where ...”, “Hence shall we turn where. ..”, or “Last let us turn to 
where .’. .” (Il. 176, 414, 680). This indicates that he is exhibiting pictures that 
have no other necessary connection. 
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mood no less than fourteen years after it developed. For this reason, we 
cannot infer too much as to what was in the author’s mind at the time of 
writing; we can only say with assurance what he states in the poem. 

With this in mind, let us examine the evidence. In the Keswill letter 
Wordsworth tells Dorothy that he is in high spirits, his health is good, and 
he is inspired with faith in ‘Him who produced the terrible majesty before 
me.” There is a love of the Alpine beauty, and little interest in the Revolu- 
tion itself. From this letter Miss Harrington concludes that the melan- 
choly which pervades the D. S. of 1793 was acquired between the Alpine 
tour and the time the poem was written, 1791-92. The weakness of this 
argument lies in supposing that Wordsworth would have confessed to ill 
health, melancholy, or keen disappointment while in the midst of a perilous 
and tiresome journey, and particularly to a beloved sister who must have 
been already painfully anxious about his welfare. 

The melancholy pervading the D. S. of 1793 Miss Harrington, following 
Garrod, interprets partly as a literary convention, partly as Wordsworth’s 
brooding over the affair with Annette, and partly anxiety over the out- 
come of the Revolution. But Wordsworth mentions periods of melancholy 
in The Prelude VI and gives the explanation: they arose from a design to 
derive pleasure from sadness,‘ and from a constitutional weakness*'—prob- 
ably connected with his constantly recurring severe headaches. He testi- 
fies elsewhere to his two natures, “joy the one, The other melancholy.’’® 
Legouis points out that Wordsworth was too active from 1790 to 1792 to 
give space for that leisure in which alone a state of real melancholy can 
spring up and grow.’ At any rate, there is no reason for blaming it on the 
Revolution, or for assuming that whatever factors produced it in 1791-92 
were not operative also in 1790 during the trip over the Alps. 

According to Garrod, the D. S. shows Wordsworth deriving satisfaction 
from the armed invasion of the Chartreuse because now reason was trium- 
phant over religion.* Miss Harrington even sees Wordsworth taking “‘joy”’ 
in the desecration; he was aflame with the zeal of the Revolution and with 
scepticism toward religion. As evidence of his unbelief she, again following 
Garrod, cites D.S. (1793), 676-9, a description of the pilgrims at Einsiedeln, 
in which Wordsworth expresses a half-wish that their “delusion” were his 
own. But the delusion which Wordsworth admits he does not share, is 
distinctly not religion but a belief in miraculous faith-healing.® This pas- 


4 De Sélincourt, Wordsworth’s Prelude. Book VI (early version), 192-198, 375- 
378, 477-487. : 

§ Ibid. VI, 192-193. 

* Ibid. X, 869-870. 

7 Legouis, La Jeunesse de William Wordsworth (Paris, 1896), p. 165. 

® Garrod, Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays (Oxford, 1923), p. 51. 

* This interpretation is made necessary when we recall that Wordsworth de- 
scribes himself at the opening as setting out in hope to find a cure for a wounded 
heart. 
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sage, besides, derives its idea from Ramond. Moreover, the account of 
the destruction of Chartreuse burns with a furious indignation at the 
blasphemous revolutionists, who appear as Demons: 


The cross with hideous laughter Demons mock, 
By angels planted on the aereal rock.}® 


This does not represent Wordsworth’s approval of the Revolution; it is a 
virulent attack upon the irreligious phase of the Revolution, comparable 
with the later attack in The Prelude V1. There is nothing in the D. S. that 
denies faith in “Him who produced the terrible majesty before me.” 

To what extent does the D. S. of 1793 manifest Wordsworth’s support of 
the Revolution? To discover this, we must distinguish between his love of 
the French people, his love of independence inculcated in early boyhood 
and founded on principles quite different from those of the Revolution, his 
humanitarianism, and his adherence to the definite aims of the French 
Revolution. The following passages in the D. S. of 1793 are the only ones 
that concern such an investigation: 53-79, 158-161, 323-331, 520-561, 
676-679, 702-739, 739-773 , 774-781, 782-809. 

Of these, the first, the Chartreuse incident, condemns the desecration 
of a holy place. The second is a protest against slavery in Savoy, written 
in the spirit of the humanitarianism in vogue in English poetry about 
1790." The third, fourth, and fifth probably follow Ramond, who was a 
Rousseauist;!? the third is a conventional description of Independence 
sharing the mountain realms with Content, and the fourth is an expression 
of primitivism and the golden age, with innumerable antecedents in 
English literature throughout the 18th century. The sixth is an expression 
of humanitarianism and the blessing of independence. The seventh ex- 
presses Wordsworth’s love of the French countryside and his horror of war. 
The ninth, a somewhat inflated peroration, pictures the personified ab- 
stractions Nature, Truth, and Love triumphing over Conquest, Avarice, 
and Pride; the sentiments are generalized. Of these nine passages, the 
eighth alone, describing Liberty rising to smite Oppression, shows Words- 
worth’s appreval of the French Revolution. 

Miss Harrington found the D. S. filled with interest in the Revolution, 
but with little interest in nature. Our investigation has revealed little 
concern with the Revolution. What did Wordsworth attempt to do in the 
D.S.? To describe the impressions nature made upon him. In The Prelude 
XII, 185-192, he tells of the passionate love of nature which he felt during 
his Alpine tour. This view is further confirmed by the fact that when 
Wordsworth later dictated notes on the D. S. he made no mention of the 
French Revolution, whereas the impressions of nature, especially Lungern 


10 D.S. of 1793, ll. 70-71. 

That Wordsworth was interested in the humanitarian movement before 
1790 is indicated in The Prelude X, 245-262. 

12 Cf. Legouis, pp. 117-118. 
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and Sarnen, were amazingly vivid in his mind; he regretted he had not 
been able to express them more forcibly in the D. S$." 

The later version of the D. S. does not differ essentially from that of 1793. 
A few passages (Il. 150-155, 229-242, 390-397, 408-413, 676-679, 708-711, 
784-791) are omitted. The later version is less conventional in wording, 
less melancholy, and slightly more restrained in tone, but there is no 
change in attitude toward nature, religion, or the French Revolution. 

The Prelude V1, according to Miss Harrington, shows Wordsworth re- 
covered from his revolutionary fever. That is what we should expect from 
the general impression that he had by 1802 deserted the cause. Yet we do 
not find confirmation of this in the account of the assault on Chartreuse 
contained in an insertion in MS. A, written about 1805. Here Words- 
worth, after expressing abhorrence of the sacrilege, discloses another feel- 
ing. The voice of Nature struck his inner ear, proclaiming honor and glory 
to the patriot’s cause of liberty, and hailing the vengeance, the hope, and 
the “stern delight” of this golden hour of the Revolution. This" is far 
more impassioned than the parallel passage (774 et seq.) in the D. S. of 
1793; and it is doubly effective because Nature utters these words even 
while Wordsworth is nursing his grief over the destruction of Chartreuse. 


In spite of this, Miss Harrington finds the spirit of Book VI detached, 
and bases this feeling on lines 762-769, near the close of the book, in which 
Wordsworth, telling of meeting the Brabant armies, says that he “‘heard 
and saw, and felt, Was touched, but with no intimate concern..... r 

On this we must make two observations. First, that this account 
agrees essentially with what we have found in the Keswill letter and the 
D.S. concerning his feeling toward the Revolution. Second, that by 
Wordsworth’s own admission he was touched at sight of the armies of 
Liberty. When he says he had as yet no intimate concern, he means 
that though he approved and rejoiced from the first outbreak of the 
Revolution, he was not personally moved because it seemed part of 
“nature’s certain course,’’ to which all his early training had accustomed 
him; he was deeply aroused only when the Royalists, with ‘“confusion- 
stricken”’ reason, tried to convert him."* 

What Wordsworth thought about the Revolution in 1805 is an entirely 
different question, which does not concern us here. It is enough to say 
that the Keswill letter, the D.S., and The Prelude VI give us essentially 
the same account of Wordsworth’s attitude toward nature, religion, and 
the French Revolution during his Alpine tour. The chief difference 


13 Memoirs of William Wordsworth, I, 69. 

4 De Sélincourt, pp. 194, 196, 198. 

4} Wordsworth’s growing powers have given the later version of this passage 
even greater eloquence and power. Vide de Sélincourt, p. 195. 

The Prelude IX, 245--262. 
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between the accounts is that by the time he wrote The Prelude VI his 
poetic genius had ripened and he wrote with a delicacy, force, originality, 
and imagination still dormant in 1791-92. 


EDWARD NILES HOOKER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


8. THE PLATONIC ELEMENT IN THE 
RESTORATION HEROIC PLAY 


Professor Kathleen Lynch, in her recent paper,' referring to my article, 
“The Sources of the Restoration Heroic Play,’ declares that I have “not 
assembled all available evidence” because I “disregarded the indebtedness 
of the heroic dramatists to Pre-Restoration Platonic drama.” May I 
point out that my article did not attempt to cover all possible or probable 
sources of suggestion, but aimed especially to indicate the relatively 
greater importance of the French influence in comparison with influences 
of purely native origin? In the past quarter of a century scholars have been 
pushing the balance with desperate enthusiasm that it may swing in favor 
of a more or less general continuity of tradition in the English serious 
drama before and after the Puritan interregnum. My article intended 
chiefly to present certain pieces of new or forgotten evidence which might 
aid in restoring the balance to a proper position and make clear the pre- 
ponderance of French forces at work in the Restoration heroic drama. I 
specifically admitted at the outset certain resemblances between the 
earlier and later Stuart drama, and again toward the close I stated 
that some traditions and practices of pre-Restoration days might perhaps 
be traced in the new heroic compositions. But the point of greatest 
significance, which my article was supposed to throw into high relief, 
was that the substratum of earlier English drama, whatever the detailed 
ramifications of its influence might be, did not constitute the same 
impelling set of forces and did not ‘exert the same directive effect as the 
combination of French influence considered in my article. 

Professor Lynch’s article indeed reveals various interesting resemblances 
between what she calls the Caroline Platonic drama and the heroic drama 
of the Restoration playwrights, Orrery and Dryden. Her ingenious collec- 
tion of similarities, culled from a rather restricted number of plays in each 
group, makes, however, a far more impressive showing when thus arranged 
according to selected points of comparison, than if any one of the earlier 
so-called Platonic compositions had been considered in toto alongside a 
creation of the above mentioned Restoration dramatists. The impression 
of close coincidence in Platonic emphasis which Professor Lynch seeks to 


1 “Conventions of Platonic Drama in the Heroic Plays of Orrery and Dryden, 
PMLA XLIV (1929), 456-71. 
* RES (1928), IV, 49-63. 
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produce by her piece-meal analysis would most certainly not be achieved 
to any such degree, were the basis of discussion established on broader 
lines. For example, the debate of the two lovers in Suckling’s Aglaura 
which Professor Lynch compares with an argument between lovers in 
The Conquest of Granada is not truly representative in its form of the sort 
of amorous argumentation to be found in the pre-Restoration Platonic 
plays, for it could scarcely be parallelled in its length and careful structure 
more than once or twice perhaps at the outside. Thus Professor Lynch 
has rather injudiciously taken an unusual illustration from the earlier 
drama and laid it over against an ordinary example from Dryden’s work. 
I do not doubt for a moment that the Platonic conventions of the Caroline 
court drama had an effect on the mind and even the technique of Orrery 
and Dryden, but Professor Lynch’s presentation, oftentimes employing 
as it does a rather isolated case from the pre-Restoration writing, distorts 
considerably the relative significance of this Caroline influence. 

Professor Lynch’s conclusion that the Platonic emphasis in all heroic 
drama is of fundamental importance cannot be denied, but I raise the 
question whether so much of the stimulus toward the Platonic atmosphere 
of the heroic plays was derived from the Caroline Platonic drama as to 
constitute “a major debt.” Professor Lynch admits the Platonic phi- 
losophy of life completely permeates the French heroic romances. These 
latter in turn touched intimately the minds and imaginations of Orrery 
and Dryden. The former even went so far as to write an heroic romance 
himself and thus become the English pioneer. The two playwrights must 
have been more nearly saturated with such fictional literature at the 
Restoration than with the rather inferior and obscure Platonic court 
plays of a dozen years previous. Still Professor Lynch would counter 
that, while the romances were formless narratives, these plays offered a 
Platonic dramatic pattern and were therefore inevitable source material. 
Yet their Platonic pattern of life, either in the shape of sentiment, dialogue, 
or action, is in a rather diluted and sublimated state wherever it comes into 
evidence. The Platonic emphasis is but a faint shadow of the vividly 
idealistic exaggeration in the plays of the later age. The early Platonic 
drama possesses none of the intensity in the emotional conflict between 
worldly and Platonic standards and in its verbal expression, such as 
clearly characterises the compositions of Orrery and Dryden. From all 
appearances the latter drew that intensity in the dramatization of the 
so-called Platonic philosophy from the forceful mood and idealism of the 
French romances. Hence, though the Caroline plays may have been 
source material in respect to certain minor dramatic details, the more 
important elements of emphasis, color, and tone in the Restoration heroic 
plays are directly derived from those same alien influences which at an 
earlier date introduced the Platonic mode into the Caroline drama. 

Wire S. CLARK 
Ambherst College 
a: 
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Mr. Clark appears to misunderstand my quarrel with his article. I 
contend that in a paper dealing broadly with this subject he should have 
admitted, as he now admits after having read my paper, that the earlier 
Platonic plays “had an effect on the mind and even technique of Orrery 
and Dryden.” If it was his original intention to recognize the influence of 
pre-Restoration Platonic drama, why did he make specific reference in 
his article only to the connections ‘between the heroic play and the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of Marlowe’’? 

Mr. Clark’s criticism of my methods of analysis is a criticism which 
might be applied to any brief article on a large subject. Lack of space 
rather than paucity of material restricted my illustrations to a small 
number which seemed to me effective as well as typical. If Mr. Clark 
should have occasion to examine carefully the nineteen pre-Restoration 
plays by representative dramatists which I selected for detailed com- 
parison with the heroic plays of Orrery and Dryden, he would discover 
that I have not been “ingenious” in locating and assembling quotations. 
I call his attention to my statement that the similitude debate is not a 
stylistic feature of all pre-Restoration or post-Restoration Platonic plays. 
Such debates are not uncommon in Suckling’s drama. I cited, indeed, 
the best example which I could find in Aglaura, a play from which Dryden 
in The Wild Gallant quoted certain lines, adding the commendation, “as 
the poet goes on sweetly.”? It is even probable that Dryden surveyed with 
favorable regard the very debate which Mr. Clark finds too successful an 
illustration for his opponent “in its length and careful structure.” 
Langbaine, writing near the close of the seventeenth century, observed of 
Aglaura: “This Play is much priz’d at this Day.’” 

Mr. Clark considers the early Platonic plays “rather inferior and 
obscure.’”? So they are to a modern taste. Yet Restoration audiences 
welcomed revivals of many of these plays. Between May, 1667 and 
March, 1668, Pepys witnessed five revivals of Suckling’s major three plays. 
The day after Pepys saw Brennoralt for the third time, ‘‘a good tragedy, 


. that I like well,’ he attended at the same theatre the first performance of 


Orrery’s The Black Prince. If the relationship between the old dramatic 
mode and the new was lost on Pepys, men like D’Avenant and Killigrew, 
who sponsored both, must have been well aware of it. It would be folly, 
for example, not to relate to his earlier Platonic plays D’Avenant’s The 
Siege of Rhodes, Part II of which appeared after the Restoration. The 
question whether or not the older Platonic plays were worth imitating is 
beside the point. Suckling, at any rate, blending quaint thefts from 
Shakespeare with occasional jewels of his own, did not deserve oblivion. 


1"*, iii. 

2 Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (Oxford, 1691), 
p. 497. 

® The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. H. B. Wheatley (London, 1893-1899), VII, p. 
147. 
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As for the French romances, I have already acknowledged their impor- 
tance among the sources of the heroic drama of Orrery and Dryden. These 
romances, however, are as undramatic as they are charming for a leisurely 
perusal. Color and tone they possess, but surely not the kind of “emphasis” 
which even a mediocre dramatist must achieve. In my article I illustrated 
at some length the methods whereby the pre-Restoration Platonic drama- 
tists anticipated their successors in the dramatic condensation of Platonic 
material. 

Although the particular point under discussion is probably of interest 
only to students in this field, the principle underlying it is, I believe, im- 
portant. Mr. Clark decries the ‘‘desperate enthusiam” of recent scholars 
who have urged the “continuity of tradition in the English serious drama 
before and after the Puritan interregnum.” To my mind, the efforts of 
such scholars are eminently sane and not at all desperate. As I continue 
to study and to teach English drama, I am confirmed in the opinion that 
dramatic developments which have been significant in their day (and the 
now forgotten court drama of the reign of Charles the First is no excep- 
tion) have never failed to exert a shaping influence on the drama of the 
next age. The plays of Congreve, written in the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century, offer a conspicuous case in point, reflecting as they do the 
preceding dramatic history of nearly a hundred years.‘ The well-known or 
unremembered patterns of such dramatists as Jonson, Fletcher, Suckling, 
Dryden, and Shadwell are gracefully harmonized in the work of Congreve. 
“The vessel splits, the Thought survives” is as true of dramatic traditions 
as of life itself. The Civil War and the interregnum desolated the seven- 
teenth century stage for about twenty years but were powerless to uproot 
dramatic forms which had been nourished by the past and which were to 
stimulate the future. 

KATHLEEN M. LyNcH 

Mt. Holyoke College 


9. IFARR AND INWZAR 


Professor F. S. Cawley, in a recent note,’ has challenged my sketch of 
the phonological development of the ON. proper name [farr (also spelt 
fvarr).2 He believes that the f of [farr goes back, not to an earlier voiceless 
bilabial spirant, as I contended, but rather to a voiced spirant, itself sprung 
from a [w]. In other words, he agrees with Noreen, who tells us that the 
primitive *Zhuharir became [farr by way of *fwarr.* Nobody will deny 
that the form [farr may have come into being in this wise. But there is 


« My book on The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (New York, 1926) had its 
origin in this point of view regarding Congreve. 
1 PMLA, XLV, 335 f. 
2 PMLA, XLII, 302 f. The variation in spelling has of course no phonetic signifi- 
cance, since in ON., a’ in OE., an intervocalic f was pronounced like av. 
3 A. Noreen, Altislindische und Altnorwegische Grammatik,‘ p. 101. 
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an alternative possibility. First of all, let me point out that the second h 
of the primitive form was lost much earlier than the first 4 could have been. 
We have evidence that intervocalic A in the second or weaker part of com- 
pound words had dropped out as early as A p. 400 or thereabouts (Svarte- 
borg), whereas the -4- which immediately followed the stressed vowel 
survived into the seventh century (Stora Noleby). Obviously, then, our 
primitive *Jhuharir must have developed to *Zhwarir (fifth century?) 
before it could reach the stage */warr which Noreen and Mr. Cawley 
postulate. Now Germanic medial -kw- (phonetically -xw-), in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of a nasal or a liquid, had (in the dialects) a tendency 
to become f.4 Thus to Gothic aukns answers ON. ofn. That this f wasa 
voiceless, not a voiced spirant is certain, and, so far as I know, its voice- 
lessness has never been questioned. My explanation of Jfarr, then, links 
its f with the f of ON. words like ofm and alfr. Naturally I do not claim that 
the f of Ifarr was voiceless in historical times; it no doubt underwent 
voicing in the usual way and at the usual time. But the voiced spirant 
in this word may perfectly well go back to an earlier voiceless spirant, in 
my opinion. 

In my previous paper, as in the present note, I assumed a sound-se- 
quence [xw] in our word at one stage in the process by which it became 
Ifarr. Mr Cawley in a footnote (p. 335) objects He says that “‘x in this 
position had probably already become the breathed 4, cf. Heusler, Altisl. 
Elementarbuch, §166.”" The paragraph to which he refers us reads as 
follows: 


Urgerm. x war wohl schon vornordisch im Silbenanlaut zum Hauchlaut & ge- 
worden, in den andern Stellungen velarer Reibelaut geblieben. 


When however we turn to Noreen, we find a more accurate statement of 
the facts. Noreen puts the shift from spirant to breathing in ur- rather 
than vor- Norse times, and adds that no shift took place when the ’ was 


followed by 7 or w(v).6 The & in the combination hv has remained a 


spirant to the present day, indeed, in parts of Iceland; in other parts of the 
country it has become a stop; nowhere is it pronounced as a breathing. 
Heusler’s failure to qualify accordingly his general statement about 4 
was no doubt due simply to an oversight; he will right his mistake, let us 
hope, in the next edition of his book. 

King Hrodgar of the English epic goes back to a historical Danish king 
who flourished circa 500. In Beowulf he has an evil counsellor whose true 
name, I have surmised, was Ifarr. If we supppose that the saga, duly 
provided with its evil counsellor, reached the English (by oral transmission, 


‘A. Noreen, of. cit., pp. 231 f. (§317, Anm. 2). 

5 A. Noreen, op. cit., §222. In a note, loc. cit., Noreen says that the shift is 
“jedenfalls aus dem anfang der vikingerzeit bezeugt,” i.e. the eighth century. It 
took place earlier, no doubt, under weak stress, as the Svarteborg inscription 
indicates. 


‘ 
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of course) during the sixth century, the counsellor’s name, then in the 
stage *Ifarir according to my notions (the f being a voiceless bilabial 
spirant sprung from the fifth-century hw), would no doubt be imitated by 
the English of the day with an */nferi which soon® (by i-umlaut) would 
become *Jnferi (still later *Jnfere). The eighth-century Beowulf poet, 
when he heard the story, heard the name in this form, I think, but arbi- 
trarily changed it to Unferb to suit his poetical purposes. The OE. 
Inwer of the ninth and tenth centuries, on the other hand, has no literary 
connections. It is merely an imitation of the ON. name (borne by Vikings 
actually living in England at that time) in its later form Jfarr (with nasal 
i and voiced bilabial f). The English of the sixth century imitated with 
[f] the voiceless bilabial spirant then used in the ON. name. The English 
of the ninth century heard the same name in a later stage, with a bilabial 
spirant which had undergone voicing, and they imitated this spirant with 
{w]. 


Kemp MALONE 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Mr. Malone’sargument in its present elaborated form has a clarity which 
was lacking in his original sketch, but it does not seem to me more convinc- 
ing. The issue is now plainly joined between his conception and that of 
Noreen. We shall have to choose between an opinion based on the normal 
development’ and one supported by an assumed exception.® It is a long 
jump from a Primitive Germanic and Indo-European phenomenon (the 
interchange of velar and labial appears in Skr. ukhnd, Gr. imvds) to a pos- 
tulated shift in Norse of the fifth century. Mr. Malone’s dating of the 
disappearance of # in the second element of compounds is almost certainly 
too early; the rune may have been omitted on the medallion of Svarteborg 
in order to obtain the desired magic number 8, and the inscriptions of 
Kragehul (Noreen No. 35), R6, and Seeland (Sjzxlland) all point in the 
opposite direction. He is mistaken in his assumption that my conception 
of the phonetic quality of the first 4 in our words was due to my being 
misled by an oversight of Heusler’s; whether the shift from spirant to 
breathing was “vor-”’ or “urnordisch,” it must obviously have taken place 
before the «u of *Zhuharjar (the form later preferred by Noreen) became 
w as a result of syncope of the second h. 

F. STANTON CAWLEY 
Harvard University 


°K. Luick, Hist. Gram. der engl. Sprache, I, 186 (§201). 

7 Note that Heusler’s examples (Altis]. Elementarbuch,? §139, Anm. 1) both show 
loss of 4 and retention of w after a liquid. 

® Germ. *ufna- and *ugna-, *uhna- may be unrelated words, see Falk and Torp, 
Norwegisch-Dénisches Etym. Wérterbuch s. v. ovn. 














